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J. STARR HOLLOWAY, Musical Editor. 





Sweet Lillie My Darling. é 


SONG AND CHORUS. 
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Words by SAMUEL C. UPHAM. Music by H. P. DANKS. 
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« Lil-lie, my dar - ling, = of _my heart, Good-night, my own 
Lil-lie, my dear - est, ine will you be? The wealth of the 
Par-son in robes _ is Wait -ing onr call; Time tar - ries for 
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dear-est, A kiss ere we part; Life’s pleasures with-out thee 
In - dies, And Isle of the sea, Is but dross in the scales, 


no one—We'llhaste te the hall, Where friends shalla greet-ing To 








Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1875, by SAMUEL C. UPHAM, in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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SWEET LILLIE MY DARLING. 
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Cha - os would be, And noth-ing but death Shall partthee and me. 
Sweet Lil - lie Lee. Compared with the love I cher-ish for thee. 
Lil - lie, my dear, Drinkin bumpers of wine, ,So sparkling and clear. 
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ee CHORUS. , 


Sly Cu-pid, the archer, With arrow and bow, Forever shall guard us Through weal and through woe. 
Alto. > 


, 


Sly Cu-pid, the archer, With arrow and bow, Forever shall guard us Through weal and through woe. 
Tenor. 
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Sly Cu-~pid, thearcher, With arrow and bow, Forever shall guard us Through weal and through woe. 
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Ending. 
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(See Description, Figs. 22, 23, 24, Fashion Department.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1876. 





AN EVENTFUL EVENING. 





BY MONTGOMERY G. PRESTON. 





“Wao is that?” and “Ob, how handsome! 
Who can it be?’’ were interrogations simulta- 
neously propounded by two pretty brunettes, 
whose bright eyes sparkled with eagerness as 
they gazed from the breakfast-room window 
of a handsome cottage in the little village of 
Darkville. 

“I'll wager I can answer your question,” 
ssid a voice behind them, as Peyton Harley 
sprang up from the sofa upon which he had 
been lolling whilst enjoying a cigar and the 
morning paper, and leisurely approached his 
sisters. ' 

“Indeed! Then who is it, pray?’ asked 
they, in a breath. 

“A man,” asserted Peyton, pinching Lottie’s 
rosy cheek. 

“Humph! And from whence have you ob- 
tained that information ?’’ she asked, as, half 
vexed at his inopportune facetiousness, she 
turned from him to secure another view of the 
street where, near the hotel door opposite, the 
object of her curiosity still remained. 

“From the long established fact, that only the 
appearance of an individual of the masculine 
persuasion is sufficiently potent to arouse from 


their absorbing egotism young ladies who have | 


but recently been emancipated from the thral- 
dom of a boarding-school and make them go 
into such extra ecstasies,"’ he provokingly ex- 
plained, moving nearer the window, though 
with a studied air of great indifference. 

“And why should we not bestow our chari- 
table regards upon the poor fellows who would, 
but for us, cultivate their moustaches, tie their 
cravats exquisitely, and pass through existence 
unnoticed, thanks to the superior sense and 
More refined taste of older ladies and to the 
Preoceupation of the gentlemen who so gal- 





lantly give their undivided attention to beings 
of the feminine persuasion,” retorted Nora, 
moving aside to let him pass; but, dropping 
her bantering tone as he glanced into the street, 
and, with a hasty gesture, turned abruptly 
away, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, what is the mat- 
ter? What ogre did you see? Who passed 
by? There is no one in the range of my vision 
except the stranger who stands in the hotel 
door as gracefully as if he knew we were ad- 
miring the handsome picture.” 

“Pshaw!’? contemptuously ejaculated Pey- 
ton, under his breath, as he gave the blazing 
logs in the fire an angry kick. 

Lottie and Nora, startled by the interjection, 
turned from their reconnoissance and gazed 
upon him in surprise. 

““Why do you say ‘pshaw!’ in that tone? 
Don’t you think he is handsome?” asked Lot- 
tie, defiantly. 

“A brainless, conceited fop!’”’ commented 
Peyton, nervously using the tongs to pound 
the coals into a charred mass upon the hearth- 
stone, and to awake the echoes with the metal- 
lic jingle. 

“‘For mercy’s sake, Peyton, put away those 
tongs! Thatis excruciating melody, and what 
will mother say about that hearth ?”’ Nora in- 
terposed, and, for the moment forgetting her 
curiosity in her miss-ish nervousness and house- 
wifely abhorrence of dirt, she seized the hearth- 
broom to repair the mischief, with many an 
extra flourish. 

“O Puss, do sit down! You are like the 
man whom Sheridan accused of always tying 
his shoes, for you seem to have a mania for 
sweeping! Leave the hearth alone, and let 
Peyton tell us what he meant by his vitupera- 
tion of our handsome stranger. Say, brother, 
how do you know him, and who is he?” coaxed 
Lottie, toying with the stray curls shading his 
brow. 

“Indeed, J do not give him credit for being 
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very well acquainted with him, since he dubs 
him ‘a brainless, conceited fop ;’ nor for being 
a good physiognomist either, if he passed such 
judgment upon him even from a cursory review 
of his features,’’ Nora sharply interposed, as 
she again stationed herself at a post of obser- 
vation conveniently near the window. 

‘*But who is he, Peyton? What is his name, 
and whence comes he? De tell me, if you 
know—that ’s a dear boy,’’ Lottie persisted. 


‘He isa certain city empty-pate, ycleped Cla- | 


rence Marvelle,”’ was Peyton’s reply, delivered 
in an ungracious, surly manner. 

“What! Leta Martin’s city beau?" ex- 
claimed Lottie, and Nora clapped her hands 
gleefully together. 

“I knew there was some spite prompting 
Peyton to say such naughty things!’ said she. 
“And, to punish you, brother mine, for yield- 
ing to such an unchristian tem er, I must as- 
sure you that I think you have -afficient cause 
for apprehension and fear of your rival. He 
is gloriously handsome and exquisitely dressed. 
What a perfect Antinous he appears as he 
stands there in the doorway. But now he is 
preparing to take his leave’’— 

“Is he?” eagerly interrupted Lottie, spring- 
ing forward to the window, ‘I wonder where 
he ean be going?”’ ‘ 

**Out to ‘The Martin Box’ to see Leta, I dare 
say. I wonder if she is expecting him, for he 
will, doubtiess, stay to dinner,’”” mused Nora, 
her domestic tendency again ruling her. 

“And I wonder if Mr. Judkins knows what 
he is doing, to bring Royal Archy out for a city 
gentleman to mount! They don’t know how 
to ride,’’ Lottie asserted with an accent of su- 
preme contempt in her voice. 

“He does not, at least, for he has evidently 
forgotten all about being my Antinous, in his 
fear of the horse—pshaw! why doesn’t he per- 
mit his body to sway with the motion of the 
animal, instead of trying to imitate the statue 
of General Washington, in that way? Ugh! 
If I were a man, I would go out there and 
teach him to ride, and if 1 were Royal Archy, 
1—I would throw him! Yes, I would, for the 
poor animal is hanging his head in the most 
dispirited manner, and who ever saw Royal 
Archy hang down his head before? Peyton!’ 
and, in her indignation, Nora turned sharply 
about, with a half idea of begging her brother’s 
interference. ‘‘Peyton! Why, when did he 
leave the room? I did not know that he had 
gone.”’ 

‘*Yes, he left when you were so freely ex- 
pressing your admiration of Mr. Marvelle,”’ 
explained Lottie. ‘Poor boy! he will be in 
an agony of jealousy while ‘The Martin Box’ 
offers its hospitality to this guest.” 

** Well, I do not know that he has any right to 
object. Iam sure we have tried hard enough, 
the past year, te induce him to woo her for 
himself, and it would weil requite him for his 
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| obstinacy if she would marry this Mr. Marvell, 
1 have no patience with him, sometimes,” ang 
Nora’s eyes snapped angrily, in confirmatiog 
of her words. 

“‘Ah! but you should have, for it is his dig} 
dence and sensitiveness, not his obstinaey, 
whieh keeps him from her side, and I pity, 
instead of condemning him,’’ Lottie’s tende 

































| heart prompted her to say, but Nora would no tend 
accept the apology. the pleas 
“* Diffidence, indeed !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Whol cheeks ac 
ever heard of a man twenty-five years of agi abruptly 
who, loving a girl as it is evident that Peytog§ could not 
loves Leta, would not make an effort to apprig § Father A 
her of the fact? And, as to his sensitiveness=§ twenty-fi 
if he had a grain of common sense he might®f they did 
know that the scar of the sabre wound whid§ 4s if thei: 
he thinks disfigures his face, is but an addelf fowing 1 
charm in a true woman’s estimation. Now,I§ them, I’ 
truly believe that, notwithstanding his strange§ you see t 
conduct, Leta has cherished the memory of th§ js not co 
days of ‘ Lang Syne,’ when Peyton was her bop§ trouble i 
knight, and, later, when he was her ‘soldie® wait for ' 
brave and true,’ but will she always reserm# ins mort 
such a large share of her esteem for him wher never wi. 
he does not encourage her to do so by word@ we love | 
| look ?” any othe 
| “But how do you know he has not done so?g bim the | 
Up to the time he received that wound he m@§ tie naive 
| her frequently during his vacations, and wh@§™ shoulder 
| he was at home upon furloughs, and if, sing “And 
that time, he has foolishly permitted his dif} ®™ again, ar 
dence and undue sensitiveness to keep hig ® not invit 
from renewing his allegiance to her by word ® that by : 
he has done so by other ways, 1’ll warrank§™ city, to tl 
and she is not slow to understand. Either yous cessible | 
are-a better Christian than I am, and listeng with me 
better to Father Andrew’s prosy discourses oa the immi 
Sundays, or you have been too busy learning back win 
the color of George Caruther’s eyes and count ® if by cha 
| ing the individual hairs of his moustache, @§ not actec 
| watch your other fellow mortals—Peyton and § try clow! 
| Leta, especially—as I have done. It was only§ inmost si 
| last Sabbath, during morning service, that] # the impr 
| by a vigorously-administered pinch, caused § Oh, he is 
him to jerk his prayer-book over against Mis § gait’ for 
Priscilla Latham’s new bonnet with those e& § responsi! 
eruciating orange satin streamers and crimsoa@ But Li 
| roses in it, and to leap up like the genii fastened § give her 
| in the children’s magic boxes, after he had beet § and repre 
| gazing for one solid hour at the bunch of grapes for him, 
| on the top of Leta’s exquisite ‘Dolly Varden § toom, ar 
| with seeming intent to devour them, katydid, § attempts 
| grape-worm, spider, and all, just because they § was at la 
| chanced to be on Leta’s head. Not one glanet# patience 
| had he, or any other man, bestowed upon that§ More the 
| whole family of rose-bugs making themselves § Yelle ret 
_ at home upon the Solfetaire on my bonnet, not f almost vy 
even upon that cunning little caterpillar cling — Congratu 
ing to the grasses which were dangling about§ of so sho 
| my left ear and tickling it unmercifully, so1§ bopes, sh 
| proportioned the energy with which I pinched | Most affe 
him te the dissatisfaction I felt. His face looked | When he 





as if it had been stealing from Miss Julietta 
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his equilibrium and apologizing to Miss Pris- 
ciila for the damage, or benefit, he had done 
her bonnet in knocking off one of the seven 
roses, he glanced over to Leta to see if she had 
observed his discomfiture, and, behold! she 
was discharging the whole unmasked battery 
of her eyes in alternate angry glances at me 
gnd tender, pitying ones for him. Then I had 
the pleasure of seeing her lashes droop and her 
cheeks adopt a very becoming tint as she turned 
abruptly away. After that, if she and Peyton 
could not have told me what was included in 
Father Andrew's ‘seventeenthly, nineteenthly, 
twenty-firstly, and lastly,’ it was not because 
they did not sit up straight and gaze upon him 
as if their very lives depended upon the words 
fowing from his tongue, though not one of 
them, I’m willing to wager, did they hear. So 
you see there is but little cause to fear that she 
is not conscious of his regard for her, but the 
trouble is that, as she is situated, she cannot 
wait for the spirit to move him to tell her of it 
in 9 more practical manner, which, I fear, he 
never will do until some one heips him. Now, 
we love Leta, and would rather have her than 
any other girl for a sister, so suppose we give 
him the necessary wee bit of assistance,’’ Lot- 
tie naively proposed, but Nora shrugged her 
shoulders impatiently. 


again, and what has been the result? Have I 
not invited her to come here only to discover 
that by so doing I have driven Peyton to the 
tity, to the Tawkin’s farm, or some other inac- 
cessible place? Have I not brought her home 
with me without warning him, to have him, at 





rses OO the imminent risk of his neck, climb from the 
arning ® back window as we enter the front door? And 
count § if by chance they have met face to face, has he 
che, #@#@ not acted so much more like an awkward coun- 
on and ® try clown than Peyton Harley, that, from my 
is only § inmost soul, I have regretted the meeting and 
that | B the impression it must have made upon her? 
caused § Oh, he is a wilful man and must ‘gang his ain 
st Mis § gait’forme! 1 have washed my hands of the 
se e& B responsibility.”’ 

rimson f =6But Lottie did not seem so willing thus to 
stenel § give her brother over to his hardness of heart 
d been § andreprobacy of mind. She searched the house 
grapes § forhim, but he was sulkily locked in his own 
rdem, § Toom, and, being unsuccessful in her several 
itydid, § attempts to bring him from his stronghold, she 
e they § Was at last compelled to possess her soul with 
glance § patience and await his pleasure. After scarcely 
n that More than two hours’ absence, Clarence Mar- 
selves § Yelle returned from his morning call, and, 
ot, not # almost wild with delight, she danced about, 
cling § Congratulating herself that his visit had been 
about § of so short a duration. It argued badly for his 
, S01 f hopes, she decided, and was in the midst of the 
nehed § Most affectionate laudations of the absent Leta, 
ooked § When her joy was abruptly cut short. A ser- 





§mythe’s paint saucer, when, after recovering | 





“And have I not tried to do so time and | 











| ing?” she exclaimed. 


vant was announced bearing a note from their 
friend, which said :— 


Dear Grrus: Cannot one or both of you 
come down this — to help a friend in the 
hour of her need? We expect Mr. Marvelle 
to take tea with us, &ind, as I do not crave the 
pleasure of an evening alone witb him, which 
might be productive of serious mischief to each 
of us, I want you to come and act “‘third fid- 
dle’’ for a few hourgto preventa ‘‘dread catas- 
trophe.’’ Promising to return the compliment 
whenever desired, 1 remain 

Affectionately, LETA. 

‘‘What shall we do? We have the engage- 
ment at Uncle Wilmot’s this evening,’’ and the 
sisters looked at each other in perplexity, and 
neither of them could deny the difficulty of 
their position. 

‘“‘We must certainly decline for ourselves,” 
Lottie acknowledged ; “‘ but lam determined, 
if possible, to deprive Mr. Marvelle of that en- 
tire evening alone with Leta, which she does 
not desire. Friendship for her demands it, 
and love for Peyton urges me to invest in that 


| ounce of prevention which is so much better 


than'the pound of cure. I really believe, any- 
way, that Leta just wrote to us to give Peyton 
a last chance, of which he shall avail himself 
if I can manage it,”’ and, hearing her brother’s 
step in the library adjoining, she danced forth 
to meet him. 

With irresistible impetuosity she clasped her 
arms around his neck when she reached the 
great “Sleepy Hollow’ in which he was sit- 
ting, thoughtfully gazing into the glowing 
coals of the fire. 

“O Peyton, where have you been all morn- 
*“Why have you ab- 
sented yourself so persistently from us? I 


| have been wanting to consult you” — 


“‘Upon what subject of grave import, pet?’’ 
he interrupted, playfully, returning her em- 
brace. 

“Why, about that Mr. Clarence Marvelle, 
Peyton—now don’t jerk away from me in that 
style! Idon’t think he is so dreadful hand- 
some, and I don’t believe Nora does in her in- 
most heart; she was only trying to tease you. 
She knows as well as I do that Leta cares more 
for you, with all vour blushes and dear, awk- 
ward ways, than for this city dandy with kid 
gloves, waxen complexion, and presumptuous 
airs—yes, she does, buddie, ; but I don’t want 
you to feel too secure, for I warn you 7aithfully 
that she will marry him just as certain—just 
as certain as—as we allow him to address her 
before you tell her your ‘intentions.’ Indeed, 
it’s true,’ she added, with a wise shake of her 
curly head at his expression of incredulity. 
“Leta has just written us this note; read it, 
and you will see that she knows what her de- 
cision with regard to Mr. Marvelle will be, 
though she experiences no pleasure in antici- 
pation of the destiny before her. And, O Pey- 
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ton, I do believe you ought to do something | there are fifty Mr. Marvelles there ; or, speak 


towards securing your own and her happiness. 
You know that, as children, you plighted your 
troth together, and if she has not redeemed her 


pledge it is because you have not asked her to | 


do so. But she, 1 promi8e you, knows from 
whence your procrastination has proceeded, 


and will assist you to bridge over the gulf be- | 


tween you, if you show, however feebly, that 
you desire to cross over to*her. 
her the signal, Peyton—send some one imme- 
diately to her to assure her that ‘Barkis is 
willing’ ’’— 


‘“‘Tam afraid the messenger would discover | 


that the willingness did not extend to Peg- 
gotty,”’ he rejoined, afraid to trust her assur- 
ance. 

‘He would discover no such thing!” she 
vehemently asserted. 
you havea far better chance than any presump- 
tuous Clarence Marvelle who could ever come 
from any city. But, unless you make some 


effort to establish your claim, I prophesy that | 


it will be worthless by to-morrow.”’ 
“Then she must subscribe to the sentiment 
expressed in the couplet— 
“*Oh, how happy I could be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away,’ 
and if my chance is so nicely balanced with Mr 


Marvelle’s, that a mere straw of circumstance | 


ean sink it, I care not how soon the straw is 
laid on,’’ said Peyton, savagely gnawing his 
silken moustache. 

“* Now you are unjust, and Iam half inclined 
not to attempt to aid you!’’ Lottie cried, giving 
his broad shoulders a vehement shaking. ‘ Leta 
is a dear, noble girl, but you know how she is 
situated ; she is literally being pushed out into 
the world by that horrid step-mother of hers, 
and that obstreperous band of freekled-faced 
children. Under such circumstances J would 
marry the man in the moon, if he would ad- 
dress me, and agree, besides, to uncomplain- 
ingly accompany that aged ronaut in all his 
bloodless revolutions around this earth of ours 
—especially if the man I really cared for seemed 
so utterly indifferent to me. Now, except you, 
every one who met this Marvelle in his last 
visit out here, expresses a good opinion of him, 
and report says he is quite well off ina pecuni- 
ary point of view, so I consider Leta would’be 
doing the proper thing to accept him, if you 
maintain such an obstinate silence a day longer. 
If ‘ Barkis is willing’ ’— 

‘And ‘ Barkis is willing,’ and more, God help 
me!’ assented Peyton, earnestly. ‘‘But what 
ean I do? Who will be my David Copper- 
field’’— 


“Act the part yourself. Love affairs rarely | 


prosper through the mediation of a third ~ 


son, as did that of Peggotty and Barkis. 

advice to you is, that you order your soe a 
mount him, ride out to ‘The Martin Box,’ ask | 
for ten minutes’ interview with Leta even if © 


Then, do give | 


‘As yet, I tell you, that 


to her in public, if she refuses a private consy} 
tation; don’t hear her if she discards you, byt 
interpret her words to suit yourself; tell her 
that 1 sent you forth with the noble Cornelia’s 
injunction to her son, ‘ Return victorious and 
| with your shield, or upon it,’ and that, as] 
have no desire to see you a hideous, gory 
| corpse, she wust assist you to obey the fi 
part of my command, or lose my friendship 
forever. Now, these are my directions to you, 
and I furthermore add, ‘Let no faint heart 
| throb in you breast ; win the fair lady and—be 
_ happy, my children.” 
| “But, if 1 had the hardihood to carry this 
scarred, disfigured face into her presence, pet, 
how could I ever, for one moment, overcome 
this blamed awkward tom-foolery of mine 
which has grown with my growth and strength 
ened with my strength, and which, at the ap 
| proach of any woman, and especially of the 
woman I love, causes my brain to lose itself ia 
a maze of wondering if it is the victim ofa 
mistaken identity ? my limbs to jerk moreu® 
controllably than if seized with St. Vitus 
dance; my feet to trip up? my nose to me 
| the ground unhealthily; my eyes to witnes 
an alarming meteoric display? my mental 
property to be dissolved in chaos? extraneous 
objects to revolve in confusion about me? and 
the world at large to wonder if my ‘mothe 
knows I’m out?’”’ queried Peyton, more lage 
| briously than elegantly. 
| ‘As to this scar, she, like the rest of us, will 
but love you the more for it, buddie,”’ said 
Lottie, pressing her lips affectionately to the 
livid mark crossing his brow and left cheek 
* And as to your diffidence, let your manhood 
assert itself and throw it off,”’ she added, with 
decision. 
| ‘What! my manhood?” asked her brother, 
| slyly. 

““Of course not—your diffidence, I meant 
Break the fetters which bind you, and as@ 
freed man’’— 

“One of the Fifteenth Amendment sort?” 
was his droll interrogation, as he applied 4 
tickling straw to her dimpled chin. 

“O Peyton! I don’t believe you do care 80 
much for Leta, and I will not aid you to wit 
her if you are so indifferent,’ cried Lottie, 
| breaking away from him in vexation. 
| Yes, you will!” he exclaimed, throwing al 
| arm about her waist to detain her. “1 love 
| 
| 





Leta Martin more than all the world, my litt 
sister even not excepted, and I wish you would 
go tell her so.’’ 
‘*Go tell her so yourself. 
dence to the winds’’— 
“ Ah, now, pet! you find me in the position 
y| of the celebrated Smith, when his friend, hav 
ing crossed the marsh, cries, ‘Come on, Smith!" 
| but Smith finds it diffienlt to do so, as he is aF 
‘ready up to his arm-pits in the mire of the 
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To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1876 and remits direct to this office, 

A COPY OF 


“THE MORNING CALL,” 


The Handsomest Chromo ever offered by a publisher to his patrons. 


Encouraged by the success that has attended owr premium 
feature the last three years, we have endeavored to secure for our 
subscribers for 1876 the best Chromos that Art could produce. We 
feel that in this we have succeeded, and can safely challenge the 
publishers of Europe or America to equal the beauty of them as 
premiums. Many of our amateur artists, to whom they have been 
submitted, pronounce them equal to the best oil paintings. 


“THE MORNING CALL,” 


Which is given to our advance-paying subscribers, is a copy of an 
original oil painting, and cannot be procured in any other manner 
than by subscribing to the magazine, as it is the property of the 
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“TRUE TO NATURE.” 
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There will be no disappointment attending the receipt of the 
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The terms on which they will be sent will be found on the back 
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one copy of ‘The Morning Call,”’ or ‘‘ The Rescue,” or ‘“‘ True to Nature,” or “Our 
Darling,” or our ‘* Centennial Art Gallery.”’ 
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us to send. 

g@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

6@ When the subscribers all reside at one piace, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

@@ Subscribers can have ‘‘ The Morning Call’? mounted on stiff Bristol boand, 
ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. 

ge CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
Lapy’s Book. 

g@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
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postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
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must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. This is much cheaper than if you had to pay 
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slough, and is contemplating a’ still further 
descent. But stiil, 1 am half inclined to try 
your advice, and I will tell you how you can 
aid me. Riding out there will be easy enough, 
but then will come the ‘tug of war;’ and, if 


you will send in advance of me to have the | 
threshold covered with some glutinous sub- | 


stance to persuade me to ‘stick’ to my resolve, 


you will sincerely oblige yours truly,” and he | 


made her a comical bow. 

She laughed gleefully at his proposition. ‘I 
eannot do that, but I dare say Leta’s loveli- 
ness, and the dread of Mr. Marvelle, will bea 
good substitute. 
Leta, and will hasten to write it, for there 


goes Mr. Marvelle now;” and, leaving him to | 


gaze jealously after the retreating form of his 
rival, as he rode ungracefully down the street, 
Lottie ran to an escritoire in one corner of the 
library to pen the note. 

And when it was finished, she sealed it care- 
fully, and approached him with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“T have thought of a plan which may even 
bea better friend than the glue, buddie,”’ she 
said, demurely drawing down the corners of 
her pretty mouth. 


AN EVENTFUL EVENING. 


I will send a note by you to | 


“And what is it, my guardian argel?” he | 


asked, bending affectionately to kiss her as he 
extended his hand for the note. 

“T want to exact from you the promise that, 
after giving Leta my note, you will not leave 
‘The Martin Box’ till you have obtained the 
note again’’— 

“By fair means or foul, petinka? You 
surely would not teach your only brother to 
steal! to become a naughty pickpocket!’’ he 
interrupted, assuming a grieved air. 

“Humph! The query arises in my mind 
whether lessons in that art wouid be necessary, 
should it suit your interest to become such a 
character !’’ she retorted, twisting his but re- 
cently-arranged whiskers and moustache after 
anondescript fashion of her own. ‘But it is 
expedient that, in this instance, you should, if 
possible, act honorably, and be a perfect gen- 
tleman. You are therefore to promise me to 
ask Leta for the note, and to stay there till 


| 


| for him. 


| about fifty yards in advance of him. 


you get it, unless she has destroyed it. Do | 


you promise ?”’ 

“With all due respect to your wisdom, pet, 
I must confess that I do not see what benefit 
your plan will be to me,’’ he demurred. 

“Queens do not explain the drift of their 
statism to all their subjects who cannot under- 
stand it. It is my right to command, your 
duty to obey blindly,’ said Lottie, drawing up 
her plump little figure to an unusually majes- 
ticheight. He bowed with mock submission. 


“And besides,”’ she continued, ‘that is not 
the whole promise. You are to bind yourself 
to read my note, after you get it, in Leta’s 
Presence, and then act as the spirit prompts 
you. 


Now, do you promise ?’’ 
VOL. XCII.—9 
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| “Whew! And what will you do if Miss 
| Leta’s righteous indignation at ny presumption 
| strikes me dead?’’ he asked, his eyes dilating 
with feigned horror. 

| I will avenge you to the bitter end!’’ de- 
clared Lottie, energetically. 

‘*Ye-es; but would that be of any real ser- 
vice to my corpse ?”’ was his wise interrogation. 
Then, apparently making his decision, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Well, never mind; I guess I might 
just as well give the promise, and trust the re- 
sult to you. It isas probable that I will do all 
of it as part.’’ 

“That’s a dear boy!” cried Lottie, in rap- 
| ture. ‘And, to remind you of the promise, 
let me tie this tiny crimson cord around your 
finger. Now, good-bye, and God speed you!’’ 
And, furnishing him with his passport, she 
hurried him from the room, and ran to join 
Nora in the breakfast-room opposite. ‘‘ Look, 
Nora!’’ she cried, standing at the window to 
look out upon Peyton as he mounted and 
moved off. ‘‘As said the Portuguese to the 
Duke of Wellington when he rode up the 
mountain side, ‘There go thirty thousand men,’ 
and I know he will be victorious in the ap- 
proaching conflict.’ 

‘‘But how did you persuade him to go?” 
asked Nora, incredulous of the testimony of 
| her eyes. 

“T really don’t know; 1 am more than as- 
tonished at my success. But he shall not re- 
gret it. He thinks that I have sent him intoa 
lion’s den, but I know that he will come back 
the better for it,’’ Lottie declared. 

But, as he cantered out of town and down 
the road leading to “the Martin Box’’—Leta’s 
| home—Peyton felt none of Lottie’s confident 
| hopefulness. As he neared his destination, 
| and began to feel that his courage was oozing 
| away, he gave the rein to his horse and quick- 
| ened his speed, knowing that the less time for 
reflection he allowed himself now, the better 
An abrupt curve of the road brought 
to his view Clarence Marvelle, riding leisurely 
The 
sharp clatter made upon the frozen lonely 
road by the hoofs of the horse Peyton was 
riding, seemed presently to be borne as a racing 


| challenge to Royal Archy’s sensitive ears, 
| which he pricked up impulsively and was off 


like a flash, before his rider had time to request 
him to subdue the inclination. After the first 
shock of surprise, Mr. Marvelle drew the rein 
with frantic energy; but, unknown to him, 
Royal Archy had been taught to regard that 
gesture as a signal for increased diligence in 
the course, and, inflating his broad breast, 
doubling his slender limbs, arching his glossy 
neck, he darted forward in bold, elastic bounds, 
utterly regardless of the comfort of his rider. 
As for Mr. Marvelle, his position did not seem 
an enviable one; he soon discovered that it 
would be impossible to hold his shoulders 
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erect and retain his seat under such adverse 
circumstances. His feet, fastidiously encased 
in kid gaiters, shook loose from the embrace 
of ‘the gigantic stirrups in an early part of the 
engagement between man and beast, and, dis- 
daining to be governed by the natural law 
which attracted Newton’s apple to Mother 
Earth, seemed to prefer a heavenly direction ; 
though, when the centrifugal foree which 
drove them into ethereal regions failed to de- 
tain them there, they inevitably fell back 
against Royal Archy’s flanks with irritating 
precision, while the stirrups themselves swung 
frantically around, as if partaking of Mr. Mar- 
velle’s terror. 

In those first moments of his distress, he 
seemed, to Peyton’s excited imagination, a 
Bellerophon attempting to subdue Pegasus, or 
an Icarus aiming at solar celsitude ; but, like 
the colored Methodist sister who wished to fly 
into glory, unable to get “the right flop.” 
Then, when his nerveless hands refused longer 
to grasp the bridle, he clasped them beneath 
Royal Archy’s neck, placing his silken mous- 
tache near enough the equine ears to compel 
them to receive his agonized prayers. But 
they were not heeded, for Royal Archy shook 
them from his auricular organs and freed his 
throat from the suffocating necklace of arms, 
compelling Mr. Marvelle to clutch that part of 
the mane nearest him, to which he thenceforth 
clung with the tenacity of grim death. Though 
generously trembling for the safety of his 
rival, Peyton was intensely amused by the 
John Gilpin equestrianism exhibited before 
him. 
curves they flew like the sinner pursued by hise 
Nemesis, he began to be much troubled by the 


necessity of so often dismounting to gather up | 


the scattered articles of Mr. Marvelle’s per- 
sonal property. A hat, a cane, a whip, a hand- 
kerehief, a penknife, purse, buttons, pin, and 
a cravat were transferred from his rival’s pos- 
session to his, and still the work of demolition 
seemed to continue. He was fearful that, like 
the deacon’s “wonderful one-horse shay,” 
about which Oliver Wendell Holmes tells us 


the horse and rider might go ‘‘to pieces all at | 


once,” and strove to keep near them. But 
this the noble bayard, mindful of his pure 
Arabian descent, did not seem inclined to per- 
mit him to do. Snorting, foaming, breathing 
fire, on he rushed, as if set free upon his patri- 
monial steppes, while the human freight upon 
his back was tossed helplessly by his exulting 
bounds. Through the hollow triangle formed 
by the saddle, and Mr. Marvelle’s nether limbs, 
which, taught by many a severe collision, to 
dread a more immediate juxtaposition with the 
resisting leather seat, seemed to have acquired 
the art of maintaining a respectful distance 
from it, Peyton had an almost uninterrupted 
view of the setting sun, fast passing down the 
horizon, and sending out many golden messen- 


But, as over hill and dale and around | 


) gers to warn him that the evening Was grave 
tating rapidly towards night. But, knowing 
that they could not reach their destination 
sooner, even if propelled by steam power, and 
feeling that it would be inexcusably exacting 

, in him to expect greater speed from his rival, 
who already seemed much exhausted by the 
violent effort he was making to get out of the 
way, Peyton did not hurry him, but, as calmly 
as possible under the circumstances, pursued 

| the even tenor of his way. 

At last, when they had reached the high. 
barred gate marking the entrance to the Mar. 
tin pasture land, Royal Archy condescended 
to halt—too abruptly for Mr. Marvelle’s hap 
piness, Peyton thought, as his rival’s body 
settled into the saddle with an alarming thud, 
and a force which caused his eyes to revolve 
in their sockets with an incredible velocity, 

' and his jaws to contract too inopportunely for 
the protruding tongue, upon which the teeth 
relentlessly clamped. Though not caring to 
encore the agonized ejaculation which burst 
from Mr. Marvelle’s lips in making the settle 
ment, Peyton turned a deaf and pardoning eat 
to it, feeling that the very angels would do 

| the same, and with only kindly emotions ap 

| proached him. After acknowledging the ex 
istence of a slight acquaintance between them, 
he returned the articles in his possession. 

“T am afraid that I have been, though unin 
tentionally, I assure you, the cause of your 
| unpremeditatedly hasty ride, and if I can be 
of any assistance in re-arranging your toilet, 
please command me,” he said. 

‘*Many thanks; but I fear that only a retura 
to town can make me presentable,’’ gasped 
Mr. Marvelle, wiping the beads of perspiration 
from his brow, and casting a rueful glance at 
a large rent in his costly pants, which had 
probably been made too fashionably tight for 
expansion suited to the trying ordeal through 
| which he had but just passed. 

“Oh, Ido not anticipate that you must do 
that! During my bachelorhood I have learned 
to provide—or, to be more truthful, my little 
sister Lottie has provided me—against such 
contingencies ; and, if you will permit me, I 
think I can soon repair that mishap,’’ Peyton 
replied, drawing from a side pocket a dainty 
“‘housewife,’’ which Lottie’s loving fingers 
had fashioned, and furnished with needles, 
| pins, scissors, thread, and thimble. 
| Then, with real dexterity, he drew the frayed 
edges of the rent together, and darned it # 
neatly that only a hypercritical eye would be 
| likely to observe it. The pins gladly devoted 
| themselves to the work of restoring the cravat 
| to its proper place, and a brush, found by Pey- 
_ ton in that same accommodating side pocket, 
| provided a mirror and a smoothing apparatus 
| for Mr. Marvelle’s badly dishevelled locks. 
| The once irreproachable gloves, now showing 
| gaping wounds at each seam, shared the fate 
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AN EVENTFUL EVENING. 





of that one about which we, as children, used 
to sing in the play— 
“T lost my glove yesterday, and found it to-day; 

I found it when worthless, and dashed it away,” 
and found a resting-place from their labors in 
the shrubbery growing by the wayside. Then 
the hat and handkerchief were dusted, and, in 
company with the cane, buttons, purse, and 
pin, restored to their rightful Owner. Thus 
the toilet was completed, Richard was himself 
again, and exceedingly grateful to Peyton for 
his great kindness. 

“During the past hour, while I have pinued 
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horse convenient also,’’ Peyton glibly asserted, 


| forgetting for the moment that prevarication 


| 


is the twin of falsehood. ‘So, instead of 


| riding them to the house to be delivered over 


to a servant, suppose we put them in that old 


| shed in the pasture-field; it is only open at 


a stronger faith to the Biblical assertion that | 
| ant emotion of friendship, were ready to pro- 


‘a horse is a vain thing for safety,’ I have 


learned to doubt the wisdom of its advice, | 


‘Put not your trust in princes ;’ for, ina grand | 


predicament would I have been had I not 


yielded myself into your hands, most noble | 


prince of good Samaritans,’’ he said, extending 
his hand with good will to Peyton, who grasped 
it as cordially as it was offered. ‘‘ Did ‘sister 
Lottie’ provide you with this helpful companion 
also?’’ asked Clarence, as he returned the 
brush to Peyton after using it for the improve- 
ment of the external man. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ Peyton was glad to be able 
to reply. 

“And she taught you how to use these 
dainty implements so skilfully?’’ continued 
Mr. Marvelle, almost covetously regarding the 
pretty arrangement of crimson morocco, silk, 
and bows. ‘‘And has she inculcated in your 


one side, and they will be well protected from 
the weather, even if, as the clouds threaten, , 
there should be a storm of any kind. While 1 
unbar the gate, lead them in, will you? and I 
will see to their accommodation ;’’ and, with 
their united assistance, the animals were soon 
comfortably lodged, and the gentlemen, be- 
tween whom there had grown up a very pleas- 


ceed in the direction of the house—Mr. Mar- 
velle laying the flattering unction to his soul 
that Peyton would soon leave him alone in his 
glory, and Peyton beginning to be oppressed 
by the wild pulsations of the heart in his bosom 


| so loudly entreating him to desert while yet 


breast the lesson from which you have learned | 
| call, and they commenced an assault upon him 


| with an eagerness which proclaimed that they 
| considered him a prize of no inconsiderable 


to befriend me so immeasurably to-day ?’’ he 
added, in a lower tone. 
“Tf there is merit in any action of mine, she 


should be credited with it,’’ assented Peyton, | 
more honestly than most brothers of this self- | 


sufficient, independent age would have done. 
“Then, God bless the true sister, and make 

you properly appreciate her, and—introduce 

me to her, if the opportunity offers!’’ half 


laughingly, but with real fervor, exclaimed | 
| tan law, which gave to every one the privilege 


Clarence. 

“And I cry ‘amen’ to the whole prayer!’ 
said Peyton, in a humor to rejoice that he had 
so many times during that interview denied 
his selfishness and jealousy a hearing. ‘But 
it is high time that we were seeking the house, 
if,as 1 believe, you intend going there with 
me. And what shall we do with the horses? 
Shall we mount, and ride up the avenue ?”’ 


“TI fear, should the family see those reeking | 


sides, they might accuse us of trying to out- 


race each other in our eagerness to reach this | 


pleasant old farm-house. And besides, as—as 


I do not know at what hour I may want my | 


horse, 1 would like to be able to get him with- 


out disturbing any of the family,” rejoined | 
they devoted the energies of the rest of their 


Clarence 

“Yes, and, as I merely rode over to bear a 
note to Miss Martin from Lottie, I shall proba- 
bly stay but a short time, and will want my 


there was time. 

It was now late twilight ; the old farm-house 
emitted broad streams of light from its doors 
and windows, and Mr. Martin was waiting 
upon the portico to receive them, and their 
assurance that their horses were well cared 
for, while a noisy band of children of all ages 
under twelve were roaming at large through 
the hall, and swarmed out like bees as the 
strangers appeared in the doorway. Evidently 
they had made Mr. Marvelle’s acquaintance, 
and accurately ascertained the number and 
whereabouts of his merits during his morning 


value. Peyton had been reviewed so often 
before by them, that they greeted him with 
cordial shouts, for which hospitable reception 
he could find no gratitude in his heart, as a 
rencounter with these children, whom he knew 
were the torments of Leta’s existence, invaria- 
bly incited in him the wish that the old Spar- 


of pruning his neighbors’ unruly olive-branch- 
es, had been of cosmopolitan adoption, and of 
eternal duration. He had once asserted that, 
if it were true, as some sentimental soul has 
asserted, that children are ‘“‘the poetry of the 
world,”’ or “little conjurors,’’ these of the sec- 
ond Mrs. Martin belonged to that class of po- 
etical productions which are very—that is to 
say, intensely—bad, or were magi, whose spells 
had the worst possible influence upon hiin. 
Probably they had heard of this thoughtless 
speech, and, resenting it, were determined to 
make him repent his unfavorable verdict. 
Thinking that one or two of their number 
would. be sufficient to manage Mr. Marvelle, 


band, whose name seemed legion, to Peyton, 


| who, as he was dragged along towards the 


parlor, felt as if he were acting in a scene 
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similar to that of the buffalo torn down by | 
young lions, which is portrayed with so much | 
spirit in Cummings’ Travels. In defiance of 
Mr. Martin’s parental interference, their Lilli- 
putian captors claimed hats, canes, and whips 
as their rightful booty, and, when they had | 
drawn their prisoners to seats in the parlor, did 
not hesitate to search the various pockets to be 
ifound in the dress-coats of the young gentlemen | 
for such small cbjects as penknives, keys, pa- 
pers, and watches. Whilst undergoing this by 
no means tender manipulation, and witnessing 
the enormities of which bad management and 
the dicrotos of youth prompted these bairns to 
be guilty, Peyton heaved many a sigh of de- 
spair over Doctor Spurzheim’s belief and alle- 
gation, that the only way for really improving 
humauity is through the right culture of child- 
hood,-which would cause each generation to 
be better and wiser than its predecessors. 
They were completely at the mercy of their 
small friends, some of whom deemed it proper 
to entertain them with many waltzes, polkas, 
ete., performed ad libitum upon the piano, and 
with much ‘upper attic’ singing, which dealt 
largely in exceedingly high tenor demi-semi- 
quaverings and ascendos, descendos, and cres- 
cendos of the most cultivated species, while 
others were whipping their cane steeds through 
races from door to door, corner to corner, and 
fireplace to window; and others still were 
swinging upon the backs of their chairs, climb- 
ing over and smearing them with “taffy” from 
their sticky hands, or trying on the articles of 
apparel which they had been able to seize. 
Nothing stood the slightest chance of escaping 
their vigilance ; but, at the moment when the 
two visitors were driven to the very verge of 
despair, the depredations were interrupted as 
Leta Martin, a slender, attractive girl, of per- 
haps twenty-three summers, entered the room. 
The children seattered precipitately at her low 
spoken words of command, dropping their 
booty as they ran. There was a crimson spot 
of anger and mortification upon either cheek, 
though her lips quivered as a grieved child’s 
as she assisted the gentlemen to collect the 
various articles. 

“This—this is yours, I—I believe,’ stam- 
mered Peyton, finding Lottie’s note upon the 
floor and approaching her with it, though pain- 
fully conscious that his face was writhing in a 
convulsion of nervousness, and apprehensive 
that his boots were curly-toed, like a China- 
man’s; his pants buckled at the knees, like a 
Revolutionary father’s ; his coat too short and 
too tight, like a growing schoolboy’s ; his shirt 
V-necked, like a fashionable demoiselle’s ; his 
collar and cravat gone, without even a locket 
to take their place; and his hair dressed with 
feathers and beads, like an Indian chieftain’s. | 

“A note from Lottie, is it? And will both 
of you excuse me if I read it now? I expected 
to have her bright face to welcome instead of | 
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the note, and cannot say that I am entirely 
satisfied with the substitute. Only the very 
best excuse will cover her non-appearance, | 
give her fair warning,” she said, lightly, and, 
cutting the dainty envelope, busied herself with 
its contents. 

Then, as Mr. Martin had returned and en- 
gaged Clarence in a conversation upon such 
interesting topics as the weather, crops, ete., 
Peyton had an opportunity, which he was not 
disinclined to improve, of admiring the trim 
figure so exquisitely fitted by the blue silk, 
which he knew had served her as ‘‘ dress-dress” 
for more seasons than most ladies would deem 
possible. The square-shaped corsage, with the 
dainty piping of real lace, revealed the throat 
in its exquisite fairness. Hazel brows, eyes, 
and lashes, pretty nose, the rich coloring of 
cheek and lip, and the lovely soul breathing 
from each feature, made the face one of more 
than ordinary beauty. A pear] star, which had 
descended to her from her own mother, fast- 
ened a cluster of geranium leaves and a single 
azalia with its buds in the nest of curls above 
her forehead. Then—for Lottie’s note seemed 
quite lengthy, or to require much earnest con- 
sideration from Leta, and he had yet time to 
continue his scrutiny—Peyton noticed (for the 
moment, his heart staggered beneath the bur- 
den of his great joy), that from the chain of her 
watch, another relic of her mother, depended 
a bunch of trinkets, with every one of which 
he had some pleasant association. There was 
the tiny gold dollar which he remembered as 
the first he had ever owned, and which he had 
pierced and given to her in those haleyon days 
when they were happy with each other as boy 
and girl sweethearts, before the barrier of his 
mauvais haute separated him from her. With 
it were the wee basket which he had fashioned 
from a cherry-stone ; the carnelian heart set in 
gold, to purchase which he had, for a time, re 
valled the worst miser in his greed for money, 
and the little pitcher, carved from pearl, which 
had been his present to her that last happy day 
they spent together before he went to finish his 
education and lose his ease of manner in col 
lege halls. He had always been a shy wooer 
even in those bright days, but had had the bliss- 
ful consciousness that her heart had understood 
and responded to the warm emotion of his. 
Now, seven years, which he had spent away 
from her in college halls and in camp, had 
drawn their veil of separation between them, 
and his soul fainted within him for fear that he 
had lost the sceptre which had once been in his 
possession. Bitterly he anathematized himself 
for having yielded to the weakness which had 
kept him from her side so many times when 
there had been nothing else to stay or hinder 
him. With that sweet face and loved form 80 
near, he felt strengthened to do or dare any- 
thing for her sake, and firm was his resolve t0 
thenceforth lay his diffidence aside till he haé 
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won her, or, at least, displaced Clarence Mar- 
velle so thoroughly that he need not be feared, 
but—he started, nervously, for she was refold- 


ing the note, and that in such evident confusion | 


it could not escape him. Her cheeks were 
crimson and her hands trembling with some 
embarrassing emotion. As she turned from 
the light she caught his giance, and laughed 
confusedly, but slipped the note in her pocket, 
and he, though mindful of the promise Lottie 
had exacted from him, had not the courage to 
protest against the monopoly. Then Leta sat 
down beside him, and though he, feeling wo- 
fully in his own way and entirely composed of 
hands and feet, had not one idea which he feit 
able to communicate to her, he began to think 
that there was a chance for happiness offered 
him, and to hope that no act of his would de- 
prive him of it; but the supper bell ringing, 
his felicitations were interrupted. 

They were invited in to supper, where they 
again came into collision with the childish in- 
corrigibles, and were introduced to Leta’s step- 
mother, a frowsy, sharp-featured woman, whom 
Peyton never saw, but that he wished that she 
were a man that he might claim the privilege 
of ordering ‘‘coffee and pistols for two,” or, 
that she might come under the head of ‘‘ nui- 
sances’’ and be legally ‘‘bated’’ as such, for 
during her novercal reign she had baptized 
Leta’s life with sorrow, and had been but a 
harsh task-mistress to the young girl whom she 
should have cherished as her daughter. But 
she seemed inclined to make herself agreeable 
then, and, thanks either to her or Leta’s provi- 
dential care, the table was bountifully spread, 
and all promised to go as merrily as ‘first-rate 


can make good people.”” But it seemed, in 
their arbitrary disposition of the world’s affairs, 
the Fates had ordained that Peyton’s sky should 
always be nubilous, nor had they revoked their 
decree for this important evening. He was oc- 
cupying a trying position to a bashful man, for, 
in his utter unconsciousness of what he was 
doing, or where he was going, some devilkin 
had led him to a seat beside Mrs. Martin, into 
which he had sunk like a spent ball. Leta sat 
next, to serve the Old Virginia clabber, a dish 
of which, winter and summer, Mr. Martin’s 
fondness for it summoned to his supper-table. 
Mr. Marvelie and Mr. Martin occupied the seats 
beyond, while a row of staring, curious eyes, 
belonging to the children, who were ranged 
along the opposite side of the table for the sim- 
ple reason that they could not be kept away, 
and to their nurses standing behind them, 
seemed to question his liberty to make a mo- 
tion. At the moment he lifted his cup to test 
Mrs. Martin’s fragrant coffee, Leta offered him 
adish of clabber. Though it flayed alive the 
tortured mouth and throat in its fiery passage, 
he hastily swallowed the sup of Mocha which 
seemed to him, in his momentary hallucination, 


to have been boiled in the hottest kettle of Ve- 
suvius, and to have well retained the volcanic 
thermogen, and gasped :— 

“Thank you, not—not any; at least—that 
is—not so much, if you please!’’ he added, as 
a spasmodic jerk pulled the table-cloth away 
and toppled the plate and crock of clabber 
against his breast, whence their ejected con- 
tents gravitated easily down his limbs, as with 
a bound he stood erect, vehemently quoting, 
for Leta’s benefit, the celebrated Mrs. Toot’s 
exclamation, ‘‘It makes no difference—no dif- 
ference in the world; none whatever—none, I 
assure you. I beg of you not to mention it, 
Miss Leta,’’ at the same time whipping his 
limbs alternately with his handkerchief, which, 
between each stroke, he would shake vigorous- 


| ly to free it from the clabber, though at the 
| expense of the wide-open eyes around him. It 
| was not to be wondered at that they disregard- 


ed his asseverations, for the icy, curdled bath 
had left him-a sight to behold, and struck a 
chill to his heart and limbs as it soaked into 


| his clothes. 


All the family and retinue of servants had 


| flown to his rescue, but, though they brought 
| towels and napkins and rubbed him down and 


; must change his clothing. 


up and crosswise till he feared that his clothes 
would be worn threadbare, and the flesh ached 
beneath them, it was finally decided that ‘he 
And how? Mr. 
Martin had a Falstaffian: tendency to corpu- 
lence, while the waiters were but lads, and the 
other inmates of the house were women, pos- 
sessing only women’s inconvenient apparel. 
There was no help for it, he must don one of 


| Mr. Martin’s best suits, but to the last he pro- 
good company, good food and good welcome | 


tested. 

“Tt is not necessary, I assure you, sir. These 
garments will soon dry, the dampness is but 
slight, very unimportant, indeed’’— 

“Tut, tut! and so is a tad-pole; but it be- 
comes a toad if you let it have its own way!” 
rejoined Mr. Martin, as he took possession of 
his guest and led him away in search of a drier 
garb. 


(Conclusion next month.) 


—<p\o— 


HaApit.—No doubt, in kindness, and for good, 
the Creator has made the minds of men subject 
to the force of habit. The impulse to do over 
again what we have once done, with results 
that please us—the power of doing it more 
easily every time it is repeated—the sort of law 
which every repetition helps to impress upon 


_ our nature—the momentum which disposition 


acquires from exercise, and in proportion to 
the regularity and frequency of it, constitute 


| one of the main processes in the formation of 
| character ; and moral character, as has been 


| 


finely suggested by one of our best modern 
thinkers, is the great object of God’s moral ad- 
ministration. 
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ALICE AND AUNT MEHITABLE 
ONCE MORE IN WASHINGTON. 
LETTER VI. 

Nov. 15th. 
DEAR Mr. Gopey: Here we are, once more, 
in the glorious old Capital. And glorious it is, 
indeed, on these soft autumnal days. Though 
the bright leaves are faded and gone; though 
the glory of summer is departed, and the ri- 


pened beauty of her sister, Indian summer, has | 


sunk to her annual repose, it is still lovely 
here, beyond description. Surely no city in the 
world can possess greater natural attractions ; 
while art already has stepped forth to add its 
beautifying touch to streets and parks and 
homes. Nat says that he cannot think it will 
take many years, at the present ratio of im- 
provement and embellishment, for our Capital 
city to rival even Paris in beauty. Even since 
we left here last spring the change has been 
great. Many blocks of the most elegant build- 
ings have arisen as if by magic, and many of 


| 


mountain, where we alighted and took a syl- 
van but substantial and delicious repast. We 
reached S———, where we passed the night, 
and taking the train in due season in the morn. 
ing, steamed on toward Washington, through 
mountain gorges, broad valleys, and past the 
wonderful scenery of Harper’s Ferry, Point of 
Rocks, and the beautiful upper Potomac River. 
When we at last came in view of the white 
dome of the Capitol, Aunt Hitty’s excitement 
grew intense. She cried out :— 

‘“‘Thank God for allowing me to see this 
beautiful sight once more! I hardly expected 
to come again when 1 went home last year, 
I’m a growin’ old, an’ in course o’ nature will 
soon have to stay quietly at home. But the 
sight o’ the Capitol makes me feel like I wasa 
comin’ to a second home, an’ one, too, full o 
beautiful sights an’ sounds. I don’t think 
Nat, 1’1! wait long for a drive to Soldiers’ 
Home. There’s a view there from the monu- 


| ment that can’t be equalled anywhere, and 


the parks and streets have been paved, planted, | 


and ornamented. The Capitol grounds are 
wonderfully improved, and the new Ascension 
Church, near our winter home, is a very mira- 
cle of beauty. Built in a style of exquisite 
grace, of pure white marble, with trimmings 
and corners of a delicate pinkish-hued stone, it 
seems too ethereally beautiful for earth, and 
on a moonlit night is surpassingly lovely. This 
charch is another monument of the munificence 
of W. W. Corcoran to our city ; as fully half 
the expense of the church and ground, and 
probably more, was borne by him. It is to be 
dedicated very soon. 

But, to go back a little. We left our valley 
on the 27th of October. All the relatives and 
friends came to see us the day before to bid us 
good-by, as we were to leave home at daylight. 
Though the chiefest glory of the woods had 
departed, enough was left for our entire enjoy- 
ment. The “melancholy days’’ described by 
Bryant found a literal interpretation which 
seemed even more poetical than the early bril- 
liancy of the season. The frost shone like sil- 
ver upon the dried grass-blades, the standing 
stalks of corn, the logs and fallen branches of 
the trees, and the roofs of barns and out-houses. 
The air was pure, healthful, and bracing, and 
among the withered branches of the oak’and 
gum, the red vines of the American ivy still 
twined its rich scarlet folds. 

We travelled on gayly and cheerfully, drink- 
ing in the delights of the season, and mingling 
with our farewells a feeling of intense and pun- 
gent enjoyment, a feeling long to be remem- 
bered by all. There were Nat, Lucy, Aunt 
Hitty, and myself; Nat driving the carriage, 
which one of our cousins was to bring home 
over the mountains. By noon we reached the 
beautiful cold spring on the summit of the 


| beautiful sight once more. 


| over you to be talking of dropping off? 


can’t be seen twice in a lifetime. An’ asa 
body o’ my age is likely to drop off at any 
time, I don’t want to die without seein’ that 
“Why, mother,’ said Nat, ‘‘ what has come 
You 'li 


outlive many a strong young person yet. And 


| as for the Soldiers’ Home view, you can go 
every week to see it, if it gives you so much 








pleasure. And, in view of your ‘rapidly ad 
vanciug age and the prospect of your remain- 
ing at home,’ I think I will get Max Wey! to 
paint the scene to hang in your own room down 
in the valley. It # a lovely view, to be sure; 
but the scene from Fort Stanton across the 
Eastern Branch is equally fine, if not finer. 
The first fine day I will take you there, as Ido 
not think you have any of you seen it.”’ 

We reached the depot, entered a carriage, 
and drove to our last winter’s abode on K 
Street. And there were the same old bell-boy, 
chambermaid, and cook, waiting to receive 
us, which made it seem still more like home. 
Genie had a good supper spread in the dining- 
room, to which we did ample justice, after 
which we retired to our rest, without even 
looking through the house. 

Upon waking next morning it all seemed as 
natural as life. The beautiful street stretehed 
away to the westward, lined upon either side 
with green parks and elegant homes, while the 
smooth, concrete pavement seemed to invite us 
to drive over its pleasant surface. I was deeply 
and intensely happy. I knew that I should 
soon meet my betrothed ; yet I believe I should 
have enjoyed the sense of happiness without 
that assurance. To visit a region which has 
once enchanted, brings back all the old enjoy- 
ment, purified and magnified by the lapse of 
months and years. All that was unpleasant is 
forgotten ; all that was delightful is bathed in 
the beautiful haloof memory. I had once beet 
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ALICE AND AUNT MEHITABLE, ETC. 





very happy here, therefore I should again be 
so. This is a woman’s reasoning, or instinct; 


| 
| 


for there is no reason in it, and though I knew | 


that human hopes were often doomed to disap- 
pointment, 1 would allow no doubts to enter 
my heart. 

That morning we went over the house, and 
found things very much as we had left them 
last season. Aunt Hitty was in a perfect maze 
of delight, and would not hear of driving out 
tillthe morrow. All her housekeeping instincts 


were aroused, and she must get things set to | 


rights. 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘I must get things in good 
runnin’ order here before I think o’ takin’ a 
holiday. What a blessin’ it is that we got 
Genie again! for now I won’t have to worry 
about things at all. 


The hickory waves its wings of purest yellow; 
The poplar, color-mated, stands beside ; 
The crimson maple, by its golden fellow, 
Flames on the mountain side. 


The dogwood and the gum, more dark and sober, 
Enrich the scene with purpie and maroon, 
While pines and chestnuts clothe thy feet, October, 
With dark and pale green shoon. 


The glossy oak, proud of accomplished duty, 
Wreathes the rich crimson round his leaves of 
green; 
While Indian summer, queen of love and beauty, 
Veils softly all the scene. 


Oh, would that Briton’s bard might gaze upon thee, 
Thou golden month, within our glorious clime! 
His pen of magic surely would enthrone thee 
In rich and fadeless rhyme. 


| How would his glowing words, in colors flowing, 


I'll just get all my things | 


unpacked, an’ my pickles an’ preserves stored | 


away in the closet, an’ a good dinner ordered 
for to-morrow ; an’ then, Nat, I’1l go to Fort 
Stanton, or Soldiers’ Home, or the Capitol, or 
anywhere about the city. But there must be 
one good old Virginny dinner set first in the 
dinin’-room, an’ Mr. Lemoine here to help us 
eat it. I feel afraid, somehow, that Lucy’s 
a-gettin’ so smart about Virginny cookin’ that 
she won’t need me any more to help her keep 
house. Old Squire Allen said to me one day, 
after takin’ dinner with you, that I’d have to 
look out for my laurels, for my daughter-in-law 
would soon beat me at my own trade. Them 
was the very words, Lucy; you needn’t to 
shake your head.”’ 

That evening Alphonse came, and we had a 
delightfultime. Several of Nat’s friends called 
in, and there was quite a party in the parlor. 
Conversation turned upon the valley, and Al- 
phonse was eloquent in its praise. I told one 
of the gentlemen that we intended trimming 
the parlor walls with the autumn leaves gath- 
ered in Virginia; but would probably not do 
so before the middle of December, so as to have 
them fresh for New-Year’s day. 
the autumnal glories reminded Nat of Lucy’s 
poem on “October in the Mountains.”” He 
begged her to read it for the entertainment of 
the gentlemen. But she could not be induced 
to try it. She however offered no objections to 
Nat’s reading it, and she has also consented to 
let me copy it. 


OCTOBER IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


0 glorious, golden, rich and rare October! 
Clothing the hills in colors, tier on tier; 
How can they call thee melancholy, sober, 

Thou month of all the year? 


The mountains rise in goid and scarlet splendor 
With dark-green background to the very sky; 
While over all, thrown like a veil so tender, 
The mists and vapors lie. 
The yellow sugar-maples by the river, 
Tipped with vermillion, stand there, fold on fold; 
While scarlet branches in the breezes quiver, 
Like flowers on trees of gold. 


Speaking of | 
| Farewell, old mountains, smiling streams and val. 





Set thee to music soft as skies of June: 
While the sweet breezes through the rich leaves 
blowing, 
Would keep his harp in tune. 


Ah! how I love to walk amid the rustle, 
Alone at sunset, of thy fragrant leaves; 
Forgetting, for the time, life’s toi! and bustle, 
Among these golden sheaves! 


Here, where the skies reflect the softened glory 
Which crowns at sunset every mountain crest, 
And heaven and earth join in to tell the story 
Which thrilled old Adam’s breast! 


Here, where the husband of my love is gazing 
With Nature’s inspiration in his face, 
And human love joins Nature in her praising 
The God of love and grace. 


| O grand old mountains! I am loath to leave you; 








For I must go where all things seem to change, 
But man can neither alter nor deceive you 
In all your glorious range! 
This morning, driving o’er the flaming mountain, 
Through winding avenues of tinted gold, 
My spirit from your never-failing fountain 
Quaffed wine both rich and old. 
Ah, yes! I’ll come next year, fair Indian summer, 
And drink once more from your bright spring of 
youth! 
While every year you welcome some new-comer, 
To taste your well of truth. 


leys! 
Farewell, ye changing vapors, mists and storms! 
Back I must hie me to the brick-walled alleys 
Which echo coarse alarms. 
But all the winter-time I shall be dreaming 
Of these sweet vales and everlasting hills; 
And in the spring shall hope to see them gleaming 
’Mid fiowers and laughing rills. 


Everybody praised the poem, but Lucy changed 
the conversation as soon as possible, and the 
evening passed rapidly and pleasantly away. 
On the following day we drove around for 
several hours--to Soldiers’ Home, Fort Stan- 
ton, and about the city, and in the evening 
Nat, Lucy, Alphonse, and I went to Lincoln 
Hall to hear Joaquin Miller lecture upon “ Lite- 
rary London.’’ Mr. Miller treated bis subject 
with a strong, free hand, and his comparison 
between the treatment of artists and literary 
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men in England and America was in no wise 
creditable to our own country. The style of 
the lecturer is careless. A certain abandon 
rules his words and gestures which is highly 
suggestive of the wilds of the broad west. And 
yet there is a strength and magnetism in his 
tone and mauner—an occasional burst of living 
eloquence in his words, which attract even the 
most intellectual hearers, despite the swagger- 
ing, careless air. I was reminded, more than 
once, as the lecturer paced back and forth across 
the stage, speaking all that he deemed whole- 
some truth, even though some of the subjects of 
his remarks sat before him, of some noble wild 
animal, confined for the time in his cage, yet 
never for an instant making the slightest effort 
to hide his teeth. Though his long hair has 
been shorn, though the blouse is discarded, 
though his splendid physique was set off by 
well-fitting broadeloth, and his shapely hands 
adorned with magnificent diamonds, the pic- 
ture of the poet which greeted my mental vis- 
ion continually, was attired in buckskin and 
sombrero, and was dashing like mad across the 
yellow plain, with a dusky Indian beauty in 
his arms. 


December 11th. 

A long hiatusin my letter. Dear old Aunt 
Hitty! Her words were very nearly prophecies 
when she spoke of “soon dropping off.’’ She 
has been very near the dark valley of the shadow 
of death; and we all thank God that she was 
here where the best medical assistance could 
be had. Now, she is better, and only now can 
we begin to think of other things. She is so 
dear to us all that neither Lucy nor myself 
have thought of going out, or of receiving our 
friends. Nat, too, has suffered great anxiety, 
and Uncle ’Siah has been here a couple of 
weeks. He returns to the valley to-morrow, 
as Aunt Hitty is considered convalescent. The 
dear old lady thought herself near death, and 
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And variable as the shade 

By the light, quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!” 


And I think that Scott understood the true 
strength of womanhood perfectly. Henry Wil- 
son, too, was a man to appreciate the presence 
of woman in the hour of sorrow. He who had 
carved upon his wife’s tomb, ‘‘She made home 
happy,”’ could not do other than appreciate 
her. Yet there was no woman, near and dear, 
to smooth his dying pillow. His remains re- 
ceived the highest possible honors. Twenty. 
five thousand persons passed through the Ro- 
tunda, where they lay in state, to gaze upon 
his face forthe last time. And all the course 
of the last, sad journey was marked by the 
same devotion. 

Literary societies are becoming very popular 
in Washington. One of the most select and 
refined of these meets every fortnight at the 
home of Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren. Nat and 
Lucy have attended once, and will attend reg- 
ularly, as Lucy is enrolled as a member. At 
the last meeting the artist members exhibited 
a number of beautiful paintings ; Madame von 
Hegerman Lindencrone, the new bride of the 
Danish Minister, furnished the most exquisite 
vocal music ; and Mrs. Dahlgren and other lite- 
rary members read entertaining papers. Tea 
was served in the elegant dining-room, and the 
evening was altogether delightful. Madame 
the Baroness von Overbeck, Mrs. Dahlgren’s 


| daughter, assisted her mother in entertaining 


expressed her thankfulness, one day, that she | 
had once again looked upon the scenes she so | 


much admired. Yesterday Nat had the cour- 


age to tell her of it, and to promise that she | 
should have many opportunities of visiting | 
| ever, stiil linger amid the classic scenes of the 


those spots. We are to visit Mount Vernon 
again one of these days, and Fort Washington 
and Alexandria and Bladensburg. 

Since Aunt Hitty was ill, Vice President Wil- 
son has sickened and died at the Capitol. I 
think it was nice that he should die there, in the 
Vice President’s chamber ; and yet it seemed 


sad that he should die without the tender touch | 


of a woman’s hand upon his forehead. I felt 
the same when Charles Sumner died. I think 
that a man can get along alone well enough 
during a life of political excitement; but al- 
ways, when sickness, sorrow, or death over- 
takes him, I remember the lines— 


“O woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 





the guests, and many persons of the highest 
distinction were present. The society has only 
invited six or eight of the best resident artists 
to become members—the remainder all being 
authors, translators, and journalists, with the 
exception of a few amateur musicians. The 
fair and intellectual hostess will, doubtless, 
with the co-operation of her friends and the 
committee, nake this one of the first, if not the 
very first, literary organizations in our country. 

Mr. King’s literary Saturday evenings will 
be very much missed during the seasen, as & 
large number of our intellectual class had en 
tréeto his home. He and his young wife, how- 


| old world, and will not return, probably, for 


another year. An artist friend, Mr. Miller, 
met them one day in one of the famous old 
galleries, by the merest chance, apparently. 
They loiter along, wherever they best enjoy 
themselves ; and this is, 1 think, the only true 
way to enjoy a life of travel. 

A number of grand new paintings have re 
cently been received at the Corcoran Art Gal 
lery, some of which I will endeavor to describe 
in my next. Our resident artists, too, have 
many beautifui paintings on exhibition and for 
sale, some sufficiently excellent to do credit to 
the oldest and best artists in the country. At 
least, Nat says so; for I do not consider my- 
self competent to judge. ALICE. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


BY A. W. 








Far off to the realws of the fairies. To the 
Moorish palaces of Spain, or the tales of the 
Princess Scheherezade, are we carried by the 
mention of that long-sought talisman. One 
moment here, the next the magician waves his 
wand, the earth opens, aud discloses a palace 
of such rare magnificence as is only possible 
to fairy-land; and with undoubting faith we 
rub our eyes for a clearer vision, and discover 
that it is but a dream. 

Let us look at the reality. Hollow-eyed 
men, in gloomy caverns or diinly-lighted attics, 
standing with fever-scorched faces before the 
erucible, that will surely some day reward all 
their study and patience. But in the mean- 
while poverty, dreadful, actual, is their por- 
tion. Can you fancy the beginning, when the 
young man, full of hope and strong in health, 
sat down to peer curiously into the old books, 
with their quaint hieroglyphics? Fancy the 
increased brightness of his eyes, the greater 
elasticity of his step, when he became assured 
that the meaning of those symbols was revealed 
tohim, and he had but to study and persevere, 
and the world would be at hiscommand. And 
forall the years, when everything and every 
one, no matter how dear, were sacrificed to 
this passion, and there was no apparent re- 
ward, shall we say that they were utterly lost? 
Some Greek writers in the fourth and fifth 
centuries speak of alehemy, and it is the gen- 
eral supposition that travellers in Egypt car- 
tied back to their native land a slight and 
little understood knowledge of that science. 
To what use they put it, is uncertain. Of 
chemistry, as we understand the term, they 
appear to have had but slight knowledge. In 
the East, alchemy and kindred mystic studies 
were in high repute, and the Moors have left 
in Spain many volumes on the occult sciences, 
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| continued, the persecution for witchcraft in 


our own country being of comparatively recent 
date. Astrology, a kindred science, has, 


| though working in secret, been more respected 


as well as those more important works that | 


tell of their intellectual activity at a time when 
western Europe was still groping in darkness. 
Alhamar, the founder of the Alhambra, was 
supposed to have obtained the means for its 
erection through alchemy, yet was universally 
beloved and respected, which would not have 
been the case had the Moors regarded it as 
allied to the “‘black art,”’ as necromancy is so 
often erroneously styled. 

But when we speak of necromancy, we are 
carried very far back in the world’s history, to 
the time of Moses, when it was commanded 
that all persons who used the diviner’s art 


than necromancy ; indeed, it was a common 
occurrence to seek an astrologer to cast the 
horoscope of children of distinguished birth. 
In these days, though the enlightened profess 
to disbelieve in all signs and wonders, yet for- 
tune-tellers still flourish who pretend to an 
ability to foretell the future of a person by 
studying the planet under whose influence he 
was born. 

Clairvoyance, or second sight, is faithfully 
believed in in some parts of Scotland, and who 
shall say how many believers in it can be 
found in these United States? We touch on 
dangerous ground when we speak of it; with 
Spiritualism, of which it appears a faithful 
ally, the ranks of the converted are yearly in- 
creasing. That much jugglery is practised by 
mediums, we cannot doubt from the evidence 
against them; but that ‘‘ mind-reading,’ pre- 
voyance by dreams, and other seemingly mi- 
raculous powers, which the Spiritualists claim 
as wisdom transmitted from the world of spirits, 
have anything supernatural about them, re- 
mains to be proved. It is safer, and more in 
accordance with reason, to set them down as 
unknown powers of the mind that await but 
scientific investigation to shine forth in their 
true colors. 

Now, all these powers of which we have 
been speaking—necromancy, astrology, clair- 
voyance—have been and are only valued for 
the benefits which may accrue to us in this 
present life. The oracle was consulted in time 
of war, in the hope of a fore-knowledge of 
victory. The stars were studied fora fortu- 
nate destiny ; clairvoyance that we may under- 
stand the doings and intentions of our lovers 
and neighbors, and prepare ourselves accord- 
ingly. As of old, the magician’s wand was 
raised to bring the good or evil genii, that the 
favored might be rewarded and his enemies 
punished. And in the days when all ineom- 
prehensible power was referred to the Evil 
One, the saints and the Virgin Mary were sup- 


| plicated and offerings laid before their shrines, 
| that evil might be averted and good things 
| given to the supplicator. 


should be driven out of the camp of the Israel- | 
ites; we even find these words: ‘Thou shalt | 


not suffer a witch to live.’’ 

In the reign of Diocletian, the books of the 
hecromancers were burned, and themselves 
Weated with great severity. And so it has 


| wonderful lamp of power? 


In all ages has man desired to possess the 
secret of a power that should raise him beyond 
his fellow men in this world; so it is not won- 
derful that the Philosopher’s Stone should 
have been greatly sought after. It is an old, 
old belief, and told in the stories of many 
lands. We have it in Aladdin’s Lamp, and 
who shall say that our great mechanical genius 
as a nation is not looking forward to some 
The alchemists 
supposed the general principles of metals to 
be chiefly two substances, which they called 
mercury and sulphur; they apprehended also 
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that the principles of which they imagined gold 
to be composed were contained separately in 
other bodies. They endeavored, therefore, to 
collect these principles, and by conjoining 
them it was expected that gold would be pro- 
duced. 

The Philosopher’s Stone was a prodaet of a 
higher order. By projecting it on a quantity 
of any of the inferior metals in fusion, they 
would be changed into fine gold ; and, if it was 
laid on a plate of silver, copper, or iron, and 
moderately heated, it would sink into the metal 
and change into gold all the parts to which it 
was applied. Then, if this was properly 
heated with pure gold, the gold would be 
changed into a substance of the same nature 
and virtue with itself, and be thus susceptible 
of perpetual multiplicatien. By continuing 
this process, the power of the ‘‘elixir’’ would 
become more and more exalted, and its power 
of transmutation greatly increased. Alche- 
mists have attempted to arrive at the making 
of gold by three methods—separation, matura- 
tion, and transmutation. Our business is with 
the last. 

In these days we have no faith in the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone, so called; but in the past it 
has had many believers, in whose ranks may 
be found men of deep erudition and unques- 
tioned truthfulness. Some of these men say 
that they found the secret, but there was al- 
ways some reason why they could not make 
use of it. They wanted a little more gold, 
which, at the critical time, they could not ob- 
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neous. They were not theologians, but chem. 
ists, or alchewmists, and their title was derive 
from the Latin words, crux, cross, and ros, dey, 
Dew was, of all natural bodies, deemed the 
most powerful dissolvent of gold, and the crog 
in the chemical language was equivalent to 
light ; and a Rosicrucian philosopher was one 
who, by the assistance of dew sought for light 
or—what was in his eyes the same thing—th 
Philosopher’s Stone. 

These alchemists pretended to a knowledge 
of all sciences, but chiefly medicine; and it 
was owing to their claim to possession of the 
elixir of life, by which the days of man could 


| be indefinitely prolonged, and youth itself m 


tain, and so the labor of years was lost to | 


them; or some equally cogent reason, which 
matters little, as the secret still remains unre- 
vealed. But to show the belief as it obtained 
in the past, we have proof that in the reign of 
Henry VI. of England a license was granted 
to one John Cobbe as a worker in metals, who 
had, ‘by philosophical art, found out a method 
of transferring imperfect metals into gold and 
silver ;’’ and to four other projectors who be- 
lieved that they also had discovered the secret. 

From about the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century, the mania was wide-spread through- 
out Europe, being the foundation of various 
sects who had apparently no other uniting tie. 
Among these sects, the most important, proba- 
bly, was the body of hermetical philosophers 
known as the Rosicrucians, who first attracted 
notice in Germany in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. They pretended to great 
antiquity, but it is probable thaf they reached 
the summit of their greatness when, about the 
close of the fifteenth century, the Paracelsists 
or fire-philosophers spread themselves through 
most of Europe, and assumed the title of Rosi- 
crucian brethren. This title at first commanded 
some degree of respect, as it seemed to be bor- 
rowed from Luther’s arms, which were a cross 
placed upon a rose. 

But this explanation of their name was erro- 





stored, that they were also denominated Im. 
mortals. No doubt they believed that they 
possessed such a charm, despite the fact that 
Paravelsus, who may be considered one of the 
brethren, after proclaiming to the world his 
knowledge of the elixir, died in his fortieth 
year. All their knowledge they affirmed t 
have received by tradition from the ancient 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, the magi, and Gymnoe 
sophists. 

They all maintained that the dissolution of 
bodies by the power of fire is the only way by 
which men can arrive at true wisdom and dis 
cern first principles. They acknowledge a cer 
tain analogy and harmony between the powers 
of nature and the doctrines of religion, and be 
lieve that the kingdom of grace is governed by 
the same laws as the kingdom of nature. Its 
plain, therefore, that they looked upon necro 
mancy not as a black art, but simply as a dead 
one. 

They held to the belief of a divine essence ot 
soul diffused throughout the yniverse ; were 
without doubt believers in a greai first cause, 
and would in many things harmonize with 
some of the great scientists of our own day. 

They believed with the Cabalists as to the 
signatures of things; considered the stars # 
have great power over all corporeal beings; 
had faith in magic, and in demons, whom they 
divided into two classes—gnomes and sylphs, 
or powers of the earth and powers of the ait. 
In fine, their belief was a strange commingling 
of the old and the new, of the mythology and 
traditions of several of the nations of antiquity, 
and the newer superstitions and crude ideas of 
the awakening time in which they flourished. 

And the more we study the old sects, the 
greater is our conviction that there is nothing 
new under the sun. The same old beliefs or 
superstitions are continually arising under neW 
names, and finding followers because of the 
unsatisfying nature of worldly things to satisfy 
immortal souls ; because men desire happiness, 
fulness of life, and think to achieve it through 
power or the knowledge of truth. And who 
shall venture in these days of free discussion 
to say that the old philosophers who believed 
in the supernatural, 4s we call it, were in the 
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wrong? We have the authority of the Bible on 


POETRY, ETC. 


the power of wizards; we have the traditions | 


of a'l nations on a life-preserving power that 
must be carefully sought and could be obtained 
only through great circumspection and by over- 
coming frightful dangers. And the finder must 
have clean hands. 

Through all the devious ways that the seeker 
must tread, to find the truth he must be truth- 
ful. The unclean, the false, were turned back 
either by the malicious demons or the powers 
of virtue. And is it not strange that this won- 
derful treasure was generally guarded by the 
spirits of evil, to whom, apparently, it was of 
no use ? 

Either in the religion or the mythology of 


almost all nations, back to the East, the cradle | 
of our race, travellers tell of te Cross and the | 


Serpent as holding a prominent place in the 
religious books or on the monuments. 


Inseparable from these symbols is the idea of | 


a Redeemer of miraculous birth. 
table because research has always developed 
that idea. 


asthe Vidas gives it, our father Adhimd, who 
was only forgiven because of the supplications 
of the universal mother, Héva—there had been 
no need of the crucifixion. And intermediate, 
is the Saviour to be lifted up in the sight of all 
the world. 

It is difficult to separate tradition and his- 
tory, mythology and religion. Each observer 
views the confused study according—in a great 
measure—to his inner light. To the infidel and 
atheist this apparent unity of the mythologies— 
to use the current phrase—proves simply that 
all religion is tradition, carried from one race 


I say insepa- | 


As in our own religion, had there | 
been no serpent to tempt our mother, Eve—or | 





toanother, varying because of time and climatic | 


conditions ; to the Christian, the great common 
heed, the universal weakness of man. 

And we come back to our starting point, the 
longing for the ideal. Under many names and 


through divers channels has it been sought, but | 


never found. Some happy souls have had faint | 


glinpses of the ‘‘Blue Flower,” have almost 
grasped it, yet still it has eluded them. If we 
did find it, could we live? 
the earnest seekers ; the world has been bene- 
fited by them, and will be so long as it shall 
last. We may hold our faith and yet leave 
them unmolested, and the talisman that has 
transmuted much bage metal into the pure gold 
is Charity. 





> 


HE must be a thorough fool who can learn 
nothing from his own folly. 

THE true secret of living at peace with all 
the world is to have a humble opinion of our- 
selves. 

It is not wise to lose a friend to whom you 
can do a kindness, or from whom you can take 
one, 


Let us not deride | 


j 
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MEET ME IN HEAVEN, MOTHER DEAR. 





BY ALFRED GENTRY. 





MEET me in heaven, mother dear, 
Upon that blissful shore, 

Where we'll ne’er take the parting hand, 
And death shall come no more! 

Meet me in heaven, mother dear, 
Where we shall be at rest, 

And sing aiid angelic choirs 
The songs of Zion’s blest! 

Where we shall see our blesséd Lord, 
And dwell in his embrace; 

E’en join the bright-wing'd angei guards 
That hover near his face. 

Where we shall bask forever in 
The sunshine of his love; 

And being pure and free from sin 
He'll hide our lives above. 

With Christ our great Redeemer stand 
In tenderest embrace, 

In that delightful, happy land 
And sing his glorious grace. 

Then, oh, my dear, my mother dear, 
Wilt thou not come to me? 

The vale of death thou need’st not fear, 
He entered it for thee. 


O blesséd Lord, thy wondrous love, 
Thy precious love to me! 

How did thy swelling bosom heave 
In thy great agony 

Upon the shameful cross, for me, 
On Calvary’s rugged height; 

That I might be forever free 
From sin’s destructive blight. 

Thus didst thou bow thy sacred head 
In sorrow and in blood ; 

And e’en a full atonement made 
To bring us home to God; 

To dwell with thee in thy bright home 
Where sickness is no more: 

And through eternal ages roam 
And praise thee evermore. 

E’en feel amidst its happy throng 
That we are blest indeed; 

And sing the everlasting song, 
From sin forever freed. 

Then, when we're safely housed above, 
We'll tell our sufferings o'er; 

And sing of his redeeming love, 
His wondrous love and power. 

Then, meet me, dear, my mother dear, 
Upon that shining shore ; 

Where Death’s cold gripe we ne’er shall fear, 
And sorrow comes no more! 

There with the white-robed angel band, 
We'll strike the tuneful lyre ; 

And round the gorgeous throne we'll stand, 
And his great love admire. 


oo ___—_- 


THAT man is voted a bore who persists in 
talking about himself when you wish to talk 
about yourself. 

THE kindest heart is that which shrinks 
rather at its own inhumanity than at another's. 

LiFt not a foot until you have previously as- 
certained the nature of the ground on which 
you are to tread. 
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THE IDIOT AND THE BELLE. 


A TALE OF METEMPSYCHOSIAN MYSTERIES. 





BY THE LATE PROFESSOR M. HARDIN ANDREWS, A.M. 


CHAPTER I. 
The soul! A mystery is the soul.—BYRON. 

Anovut the beginning of the present century, 
in the pleasant village of S , or rather on 
its outskirts, a few miles from the great city of 
) , there resided a woman, whose recluse 
habits and remarkable beauty were the sub- 
jects of curiosity and much speculation among 
the people of her vicinity. She was then in the 
full prime of life, and occupied a small cottage 
with her only child—an édiot boy. 

She came a stranger to the place, and fora 
long while none even knew her name, or what 
were her means of subsistence. At length, 
however, it became known that she was a for- 
tune-teller. 
became the resort of the credulous, who sought 
her interpretation of their destinies, and de- 
parted from her presence perfectly satisfied of 











— 


| alone with her child, in the quiet seclusion of 


her pleasant cottage embowered in shrubbery 
and blossoms. The boy would stray a 

from his rural home, and roam the banks of 
the crystal stream, over the green fields, up the 
hill-side, and through the sylvan groves. His 
feet wandered, while his mind was—«here? 


| Alas! he had no consciousness, no sense of his 


own misfortune, no perception of the beautify} 
in nature, no mind to reason, and from behold. 
ing the objects of creation to look up in awe 


' and admiration to Infinite Wisdom. He was 


the mere animal creature, possessing ordinary 
instincts, perhaps, but evincing nothing of that 
sublime and mysterious principle that renders 
man almost divine. 

The idiot’s mother often consulted medical 
advice for her@unfortunate offspring, but no 
skill could bring light out of darkness ; no power 


| could restore perception that had never depart 


Her little habitation immediately | 


ed from the fearful void of that poor imbecile’s 
brain. He grew up in every grace and beauty 


_ of physical person ; his constitution was fullof 


her ability to reveal the past and foretell the | 


future. She was a woman of good address, 
gentle in her demeanor, intelligent, aac suffi- 
ciently affable towards her visitors to win their 
confidence and lead them to suppose that she 
had not always moved in the sphere she now 
held in society. Attempts had frequently been 
made by some of her neighbors, when they had 


| ness usually observed in sculpture. 


health and vigor, his limbs were symmetrically 
rounded, and his face partook of that placid 
The pure 
blood in his veins heightened the bloom of his 
cheeks, and made his lips seem like living rm 
bies. His face was classically perfect in out 
line, yet, with all these attributes, there was 


| the absence of a something, without which no 


become somewhat familiar with her habits, to | 


learn something of her history ; but she always 
contrived adroitly to turn the subject, and thus 
her life remained enveloped in mystery. Per- 
haps this very circumstance caused her to be 
regarded with a sort of deferential awe, which, 
while it repelled undue familiarity, did not ex- 
cite any prejudice to her disadvantage. Her 
life seemed circumspect and harmless, while 
her uniform kindness toward the children of 
her neighbors, who occasionally ventured into 
her little home, inspired their love, and induced 
them to reciprocate her tokens of good-will, by 
bringing her some present or other, which they 
had begged for her of their parents or friends. 

When she had no visitors to have their for- 
tunes told (her other friends were few), she 
was ever engaged in some useful employment 
either about her house or garden. She seemed 
perfectly happy in herself and contented with 
her lot, and if a cloud of trouble passed over 
her pleasing countenance, it was when she 
looked upon her poor, unfortunate boy, and 


Then a tear would glisten in her eye, and she 
would sit absorbed in her own contemplations ; 
but, anon, her feelings were subdued, and 
she resumed her customary employment with 
cheerful alacrity—humming, as she worked, 
in a low and plaintive tone, some air or song 
of other times. 


In this way many years passed. 


countenance can ever be truly pleasing—the 
absence of expression, of bright-beaming thought 


| —the absence, verily, of soul/ 


He continued to wander on his solitary e 


| rands till chance directed the attention of a 


young girl toward his condition, and enlisted 
her sympathies in his favor. She was beaut 
ful and gifted by nature. Fortune had placed 
around her the means calculated to embellish 
the feminine character, while she experienced 
all the delights of a pure and generous heart 
Her father was the proud owner of the splen- 
did villa which was her home, in the neighbor 


| hood of the fortune-teller’s cottage, and she 


| was the idolized of all, as well for her surpass 


ing beauty as for her gentleness of character. 

It was the idiot’s constant habit to pass the 
villa in his wanderings. On one occasion the 
fair Lizette—such was her name—plucked & 


| rose, and, offering it to the boy, endeavored # 


entice him to her father’s dwelling, but he 
seemed insensible to her kindly sympatiy, and 
went on his way. 


. | the spot, and each time, when Lizette observed 
sighed over his imbecility—his want of soul/ | 


him, she strove to claim his attention by some 


| token of her growing interest in his benighted 


| 
| 
| 


| 


condition. At length he seemingly began to 
comprehend something of her motive, although 
even to herself it was not then clearly defined, 
for she acted more from the impulsive prompt 
ings of a generous heart than from any con- 
viction that she could in any way relieve the 


She lived ' fearfulness of his vacant mind. 


He passed again and again - 
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gan to return regularly to the spot where she | 


frst offered him the flower. If she did not 
happen to be in the garden, he would stand for 


Months passed in this way, till finally he be- | 


| 


| 


hours watching the windows and doors of the | 


mansion until he caught a glimpse of her form, 
when he would manifest his joy in a wild 
shriek and outburst of unintelligible gibberish, 
orother peculiar manner of gratification, which 
usually brought her promptly to his side. Her 
yeauty, gentleness, and kindness appeared to 


| 


| were at length amply repaid. 


exercise some important influence upon his | 


destiny, and she eventually succeeded in bring- 
ing him into the presence of her father. It 
happened on that occasion that the family phy- 
sdcian was on a visit to the villa. He took at 
once a lively interest in the idiot's welfare, and 
encouraged Lizette, with her father’s permis- 
sion, to continue her solicitude in his behalf, 
with a view to some physiological and psycho- 


logical results which he fancied would be de- | 


veloped in reference to the boy’s intellectual 
organs. 

The child’s mother was visited and induced 
toexercise no restraint upon him beyond what 
was requisite for his comfort and protection, 
and, accordingly, he was permitted to pursue 
the natural bent of his inclinations. 

He soon became a daily visitor at the villa, 
and -Lizette’s interest increased in his fate. 


She would talk to him, sing to him, walk with | 


him in the garden, present him with flowers 
and fruit, and, in: various other ways, sought 
toamuse and entertain him. 


He would watch | 


her every expression of countenance, every | 


smile, and would follow her from place to place | 


| 


with that kind of devotion which a spaniel man- | 
fests to its indulgent master, seemingly con- | 


stious of all that was said or done, but only 
able by dumb eloquence to express the delight 
and gratitude experienced and entertained. 
These indications were regarded as favorable 
widences of the improvement of the idiot’s 
mental perceptions. Lizette’s father, who had 
ilready made the boy his proteyé, became more 
ind more interested in the result which now 
vemed likely to be produced by his daughter’s 
tttention to the benighted youth. The physi- 
tan now predicted with confidence the devel- 


ment of the reasoning powers, and all the | 


correct perceptions of a sownd mind, in the in- 
teresting patient. Lizette, too, rejoiced in the 
idea that, through her means, the idiot one 
would become a rational being, and, perhaps, 
fentually fitted for usefulness in society. 
Alas! she knew not what sacrifices she was 
making to bring back the absent soul to a tene- 
ment worthy of its occupation ! 

The boy sprang to vigorous youth, and 
tached his thirteenth year. Lizette was seve- 
mal years his senior. Still she continued his 
tompanion—regarded him as a younger broth- 
fr, and become his instructress. She strove to 
tach him the rudiments of language. He ac- 


| 
| 


quired intelligence slowly and painfully, per- 
ception by perception, one idea, then another, 
till he gave utterance to words, disconnected 
and vaguely expressive of thought that strug- 
gled for birth from out the darksome void of 
his brain. Lizette became more and more anx- 
ious for the expansion of the germ of intellect 
into healthy maturity ; but long was the fulfil- 
ment of her hopes delayed. 

A year rolled away, and her care and labor 
He conversed 
rationally and read with fluency and proper 
understanding. He was now a new being. The 
mental darkness which had obscured his exist- 
ence was dispelled. He rejoiced in the reful- 
gence of the intellectual light which broke over 
his brain. 

The youth was entered a student ina distant 
university, under the patronage of Lizette’s 
father, while his mother shared the bounty and 
protection of his generous friend. He contin- 
ued to improve, and rose rapidly among his 
compeers as one of the foremost in the collegi- 
ate course. 

Meantime, important changes took place at 
the villa. Lizette was wooed and won by a 
stranger, and left with him for a new home 
and other associations which her now failing 
health seemed to require. Gradually, during 
a period of several years, the spirit of melan- 
choly brooded over her once volatile, yet gentle 
being, until she finally became indifferent to, 
or abstracted from, everything that was pass- 
ing around her. It was at first an impercepti- 
ble, quiet sinking of her frame beneath some 
mysterious influence, which, while it wasted 
her physical strength, also tended to prostrate 
her mind into utter insanity. Hence it was 
thought that travel and new scenes would re- 
store her spirits, dispel the nightmare dream 
which weighed down her soul, and revive the 
natural gayety of her being. ’ 

Her father died shortly after her marriage, 
and his villa passed into the hands of strangers. 
The fortune-teller, as she was still called, al- 
though she had long ceased to follow that pe- 
culiar craft, returned again to the loneliness of 
her cottage habitation ; now, however, a de- 
lightful home in contrast with its sombre aspect 
of former days, when her only child was re- 


| garded as the helpless and incurable imbecile. 





It had been purchased for her by her own and 
son’s friend previous to his death, and fitted up 
in a comfortable and tasteful manner, while 
an annuity, settled by the same hand, secured 
her from all prospect of want during her life- 
time. 

It was feared that the intelligence of Lizette’s 
marriage would have some injurious effect upon 
the student's mind. It was, therefore, kept con- 
cealed, with other facts, until he graduated with 
honor, and returned to the home of his child- 
hood—no longer the zany, but the accomplished, 
intellectual man. The recital of the events 
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which had transpired during his absence, | cause of the ‘‘change which had come over the 


caused him to manifest considerable emotion ; | spirit of his dream.’’ 


His answers were vague 


but reason maintained her throne, and his grief | and unsatisfactory, and she finally left hin 


became gradually mollified by the cares inci- 
dent to one who had but his own energies to 
sustain him in a course of independence and 
usefulness in the walks of life. 





CHAPTER IL. 


SomE fifteen years subsequent to the fore- 
going occurrences, a physician of prominence 
in the great metropolis, was called into the 
country on a professional errand. On his re- 
turn to town, chance led him in the direction 
of the villa originally occupied by Lizette’s 
father. He reached the very spot where the 
beautiful girl had first offered the bouquet of 
roses to the idiot boy, long years before. At 
the same moment the form of Lizette passed 
before his vision, seemingly as young and lovely 
as on the day she became interested in the fate 
of the benighted one. 

The physician was suddenly transfixed, and 
a strange and indefinable sensation passed over 
his soul. He gazed with steadfast eyes upon 


the beautiful apparition which stood before | 


him for some moments, when it glided away 
into the mansion and was seen no more. 
still gazed as one absorbed in deep reverie, 


and dreamed, perhaps, of days that for years 


had been numbered with the remoter past. Sud- 
denly, however, the spell was broken, he awoke 
from a seeming, death-like stupor to active, 
living consciousness. He was the idiot boy of 
a former period. 

The associations of his boyhood, connected 
with the sudden appearance of his former 
beautiful instructress before him, had rushed 


shutting out the lights of mental perception, 
and leaving him again in his original darkness. 

It was difficult to convince him that he was 
not entranced, or in that peculiar psychological 
condition now termed in supernal theology as 
the clairvoyant state. There was the villa be- 
fore him, the beautiful lawn, the elm and lin- 
den trees, the orchard, and the garden filled 
with the choicest flowers, just as it appeared 
in his boyhood days, and that fair form of his 
young maiden friend—Lizette. 

Surely it was her tangible, living self. Yet 
she had married and gone from the place many 
years before, and no intelligence of her had 
ever been received. The villa, too, had long 
been occupied by strangers. All was incom- 
prehensible; he could not solve the mystery. 
He returned slowly to his city home, absorbed 
and moody in mind, and for several weeks 
shut himself out from society. His mother, 
now advanced in years, remained with him. 
she saw, with deep solicitude, his troubled 
state of mind, and sought to penetrate the 


*- 


to his own deep communings with existences, 
perhaps, of another world. His mind a 
length, however, again assumed a rational 
turn, and he resumed the duties of a medical 
practitioner, without any indication of mental 
aberration or other change, save a more graye 
manner and a shade of deeper thought on his 
brow. He visited again the haunts of the 
villa, as if impelled thither by some influencg 
which he could not control. He sought the 


_ charmed spot where the lovely phantom hai 
| crossed his vision; but it continued to avoid 


| sciousness of his senses. 
| and pronounced her name. 





him, and he began to believe that it was indeed 


| but an illusion of his fancy. Still he was con 


strained to visit the place, until at length he 
wore a pathway around the enclosure of the 
villa by his frequent perambulations. Thes 
rambles were always ata certain hour in the 
day, and limited generally to its brief period, 


| seemingly as if he labored under some halludé 
| nation that the form of Lizette would appear 


He | 


again at the same hour that he first saw he 
flit before his bewildered vision. Nor was he 
mistaken. 

Week after week, month after month, had 
he wandered forth. At length he turned a 
angle of his own foot-trodden path, cante in 
front of the gardens, and saw again the beat 
tiful creature of his waking and _ sleeping 
dreams. She stooped and plicked a bud from 
the identical stem whence she had gathered the 
floweret offering many years before. Yet she 
seemed the same youthful maiden, the same 
lovely girl she then was, while he felt himself 
grown old in comparison— metamorphose 
into a distinet being from the poor idiot who 


| had onee shared her kindly sympathies. He 
over his memory like an avalanche, well nigh | 


retained his self-possession, and felt full com 
He hastened forward 
She turned and 
smiled, but not recognizing him replied :— 

“Excuse me, sir; you area stranger. See, 
my uncle is coming; you mry speak with 
him.” 

Inan instantshe had bounded to her relative’s 
side. He was a venerable-looking man, with 
long white hair, and a countenance bland and 
prepossessing. The physician stood a moment 
embarrassed, but on the gentleman’s approach 
he hastened to salute him, and apologize fot 
his apparent rudeness. A few words of eX 
planation only were necessary. The old man 
invited the stranger to remain and dine. They 
walked up the avenue and approached the 
house, when a feminine form emerged froms 
vine-covered arbor and stood before them. 
She was dressed like the maiden the strangef 
had just accosted, and appeared nearly # 
lovely and youthful. She was Lizette’s living 
counterpart in form and features. He was 
amazed. He gazed earnestly upon one and 
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then upon the other. He put his hands before | less wife and child to the care of a long absent 
his eyes and removed them, to convince bim- | brother of his spouse, who had just returned 


self that his vision did not deceive him. 


to his native land, after having amassed, during 


There they were, palpable, living forms of | a course of many years, vast riches and many 


loveliness, beautiful resemblances of each 
other, the same outline of figure and contour 
of face—everything the same, except the eye. 
That of the one was bright and flashing with 
intellect ; while that of the other was as serene 
as the blue of the summer’s sky, without the 
sparkling of fire which indicates the presence 
of the soul. They seemed as twin sisters. 
The one was perfection in all, save reason; 
the other was the ‘“‘counterfeit presentment,” 
in which the essence of Deity was displayed 
in the brilliancy of a superior intellect. They 
were Lizette and her daughter Lizette. 

The truth flashed on the physician’s mind. 
In an instant he comprehended all, and realized 
his own delicate situation. He felt himself an 
intruder upon the hospitality of his aged 
friend ; and, wishing to dispel the depressing 
influences which the associations of the place 
produced upon his feelings, suddenly ex- 
claimed :— 

“Pardon me, sir; I fear I have trespassed 
upon yourattention. An idle curiosity brought 
mehere. I know all. Suffer me to depart.” 


| honors. 


| 





He speedily carried out the intention 
of his brother-in-law; bought the villa where 
he was born, and restored his benighted sister 
to all its splendor and enjoyments. 

In his youth his character was erratic, and, 
having married a nameless orphan, who had 
been stolen by a tribe of gitanos from her 
relatives while yet an infant, and restored to 
the bosom of a family who had become inte- 
rested in her fate, and had adopted her as their 
own, he incurred his father’s displeasure, and 
was forever exiled from his presence and favor 
—that father, who had been the original 
owner of the villa he now himself occupied, 
having died without being reconciled to, or, 
indeed, having any knowledge of, the fate of 
his outeast son. 

He loved his young ‘‘gypsy wife,’’ as he 
called her, with sacred tenderness, and strug- 


” 


| gled manfully against adverse circumstances 


“Indeed you do not know all,’”’ replied the | 


aged man. ‘‘ You must now remain my guest. 
Ihave been the occupant of this villa but a 
short time, and, although I have not had the 


to render her comfortable and happy. His 
devotion was returned with the full ardor of a 
pure woman’s love, and they began to reap 
some of the advantages which patience and 
industry always insure. An evil day, how- 
ever, approached, and their fond hopes were 
scattered to the winds of heaven. The Revo- 


| lution raged, the conscription spared none able 


pleasure of knowing you personally, I am by | 


no means unacquainted with your reputation 
asa worthy man and skilful physician. Come, 
sir, we ’11 sit here in the veranda, from the heat 
of the sun, while I shall rehearse the story of 
the mystery involved in the life of the mother 
and the daughter you have just beheld.’’ 

The conversation which then ensued was 
one of most absorbing interest, particularly to 
the physician. Its substance and result may 
be gleaned from what is yet to be detailed in 
this present narration of wonderful things. 


—_ 


CHAPTER III. 


THE life of Lizette, from the time of her 
Marriage, was one of very little incident. It 


to wield the sabre in obedience to the sover- 
eign’s will. Being unable to provide a substi- 
tute, he tore himself from his weeping bride, 
and entered upon, and was engaged in, a dis- 
tant service for many years. 

He hastened home as soon as he was released 


| from the soldier's duty, scarred and disabled 


from many a hard-fought field. His wife was 


| missing, and he could hear no tidings of her 


| 
| 


| fate. 


His proud spirit forbade him to return 
to the home of his father. He accordingly 
sought wealth and happiness in a foreign 


| clime, and, having secured the one without 


| realizing the other, he returned again, with 


was soon discovered that her mind had become | 


impaired, and the malady increased upon her 
until the birth of her daughter, when the light 
of her mind went out forever. Every means 
had »een tried in vain for her restoration. 
Her husband at length conceived the idea of 
Ttepurchasing the villain which her childhood 
had been spent, with a vague hope that each 
flower and shrub, and every other association 
of the place, would call back her memory or 
Teason from the darksome sepulchre of the 
cerebrum, into active, living vividness and 
Operation. Before, however, he could put his 
plans into execution, he died, and left his hap- 





his locks whitened like almond blossoms, to 
his native land, and even to the very homestead 
of his stern old sire. 

His singular acquaintance with the physician 
soon ripened into a cordial friendship between 
each other, and the villa henceforth became 
the frequent resort of the latter. The doctor 
visited the place from a variety of motives. 
He loved to call up the associations of his 
youth, when the first germ of intellect in his 
own brain began to be developed. He felt a 
peculiar interest in the fate of the elder Lizette, 
who had been his sweet companion and in- 
structress, and who, he felt, had become the 
victim, through her unwearied devotion to re- 
claim him from his own fearful imbecility in 
former days. He felt that he would willingly 
go back to his former darkness of mind, could 
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that lovely being again be endowed with the 
gift of her original reason; but he could do 
nothing in alleviation of her hapless condition. 
The decrees of fate were inexorable; he 
mourned that he could not contro] them. 

At length these sombre reflections gave way 
to others of a more pleasing kind. He gradu- 
ally became fascinated with the beauty of form 
and the sterling mental charms of the younger 
and happier Lizette. Her mind gleamed with 
the rich treasures of thought, and the music 
of her voice seemed like sweet melody borne 
on fragrant zephyrs across the wide-spread 
waters. It sank deep into his soul, and in- 
spired the holiest sympathies of his nature 
toward the fair young maiden. He was a 
bachelor of thirty, and she a creature of scarce 
sixteen summers; yet he felt, in his fresh, 
manly vigor, there was no disparity in their 
years to prevent her becoming his loved and 
loving bride. 

The sentiment of attachment strengthened 
with him; then there came: the hours of dal- 
liance. He found that the gentle maiden re- 
ciprocated his passion, and loved with a first 
and purest fervor. The vow of troth was 
whispered between them, and the consent of 
her uncle was only wanting to complete their 
felicity by a marriage union. The gay bach- 
elor doctor now invited his venerable friend to 
spend some days with him at his residence in 
the city—as much with a view to break the ice 
in reference to the marriage with his niece, as 
to share the constant society of the old soldier, 
to whom he was attached as toa father. The 
invitation was promptly accepted on this occa- 
sion (with a peculiar smile, as if the old uncle 
had already some idea how matters stood be- 
tween the lovers), although he had several 


times before excused himself froin going abroad, 


on the plea of plethoric health, and his aversion 
to promiscuous society ! 

The veteran was speedily reposing at his 
ease on a lounge in the dwelling of his young 
friend. The physician retired a moment, and 
returned, accompanied by his mother, between 
whom and the old man the usual salutations 
were exchanged. He bowed low, and with 
some formality, while she bent a graceful atti- 
tude at the same moment. Presently their 
eyes met, and a scene which can be better 
imagined than depicted ensued. ‘They rushed 
into each other’s embrace. 

** Husband !” 

“Wife !”’ 

These were the ejaculations spontaneously 
uttered by the twain, to the utter amazement 
of the physician, who had not dreamed of so 
singular a meeting. The good dame swooned 
in the suddenness of her transport and sur- 
prise; but the veteran soldier bore the touch- 
ing scene with more philosophy, although it 
cost him considerable effort to command his 
feelings, 


Happy, indeed, was that meeting. The 
long-congealed fountains of the heart were 
| Speedily warmed into the currents of kindly 
sympathies, and gushed forth anew to refresh 
| the affections of their earliest union. The 
/same moment restored a wife to a long-lost 
husband, and a son to a father, who was yet 
to pronounce upon him his first paternal bless. 
ing. The physician’s mother had learned that 
her husband had fallen in battle, and long 
mourned in bitterness her bereavement. At 
length her circumstances induced her to seek 
the means of subsistence by the calling of for. 

| tune-telling, of which art she had _ learned 
something among the gypsies; and, the better 
to carry out her purpose, she assumed a differ. 
ent name, and retired with her idiot child te 
the seclusion of her humble cottage, as has 
been already stated. 

Joy was now the order of the day, and all 
| were happy in the singular events which had 

transpired. The day was fixed for the union 

of the lovers. It arrived. The wedding 
company was gay and brilliant. There were 
music, and dancing, and feasting at the villa, 
in honor of the occasion. The aged priest 
gathered the company and commenced the 
usual nuptial ceremonies. The prayer was 
said, the ring was placed, the vow was breathed, 
,and the benediction pronounced, when the 
| shrieks of women resounded in the gay saloon. 

The mother of the bride was present at the 
| ceremony, and stood amid a group of friends 
| near her daughter's side, arrayed also in virgin 

white. She seemed in the full freshness of her 

usual health—in all save mind. Suddenly an 

ashy paleness spread over her face, her frame 

shook, and she sank to the floor stricken ia 
| death. 

There had been joy, and now came the sea 
son of mourning. The beautiful dead was 
buried beneath the rose-tree of her destiny, 
and he sweet fragrance of its blossoms, year 
| by year, was given to the gentle zephyr, in 

memory of her purity and loveliness. 

The sentiment of affection between the wed- 
| ded pair became more holy and intense, seem- 
| ingly from the peculiar circumstances of their 

marriage union. Their subsequent lives, ever 

full of calm serenity, denoted their oneness of 

soul—such was the complete identity of every 

thought and action—such the perfection of 
| their terrestrial felicity. 
————~ oo — 


| Teacu children to love everything that is 
| beautiful, and you will teach them to be beaa- 
| tiful and good. 

He that does a base thing in zeal for a friend 
burns the golden thread that ties their hearts 
together. 

MANKIND in the gross is a gaping monstet 
that loves to be deceived, and has seldom been 

| disappointed. 
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THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 








SHE opened the window and stood there a 
moment, dusting the sashes, and looking out 
on the bits of grassy slope beneath and the road 
beyond. A face just about to slip into its 
twenties, with its fine bloom of youth, its hint 
of some perfected charm of refinement and 
womanhood which the years to come would 
bring out there; a delicate face, with soft, 
bright coloring of cheeks and lips, and wide 
blue eyes, which had seen little of life, and 
that little not its brightest side. 
Aldrich stood there, she caught the sound of 
rolling wheels coming down the road in the 
crisp air of the pleasant May morning, and a 
moment after the carriage rolled past—a hand- 
some carriage, with its slender grays, and its 
coachman in livery, and the lady sitting inside, 


wrapped in her India shawl and costly lace | 


hat, which saw the light this morning for the 
first time since it was boxed a couple of 


weeks ago in Paris, looked out and saw the | 


pleasant picture of the girl standing in the 


window, and their eyes met a moment, and | 


both had their thoughts. 

Ruth Aldrich drew a long sigh as the car- 
riage rolled out of sight. ‘‘ What did it mean 
that some people had to have a long struggle 
with poverty all their lives?’’ she wondered. 
“What did God mean by lavishing his gifts so 
bountifully on one, and denying everything to 
others? It seemed very hard, very cruel.” 


The girl’s heart swelled up a moment witha | 


hard, bitter sense of injustice. Why did He 


close up her youth in these thick walls, and 


set this house of poverty at all the gates of he@ 
life? It was making her old before her time, | 


but then she did not see as that mattered 
much. A little smile, ful! of bitterness and 
pain, creeping now across the red sweetness of 
her youth. She was sick of this life, with 


that dreadful sickness of heart and soul which | 


came over her at times. Such a beautiful 


world as it was, too! full of light and grace, | 


Warmth and beauty. Her youth stung with 


passionate longings for all these things. What | 


had she done, that they should be denied her 
from the beginning? Her soul was hungry; 
she was greedy for knowledge, life, change; 
and money would bring all these. It brought 
them to the woman who had gone by in her 
luxurious carriage, with her liveried footman. 
Ah, if only a few crums from the heapen ban- 
quets of that fair woman’s life would only fall 
to her own lot! What did the one know of 
care and denial, and the brooding dread hang- 
ing over and darkening every moment of the 
other’s life, the one sitting there in her pam- 
Pered ease, and looking out with an idle curi- 
osity at the strange faces which met her as she 
Tolled past ? 
VOL. xcIt.—-10 


As Ruth | 


| And yet, if Ruth Aldrich had been born in 
| an atmosphere of ease and comfort; if the 
' books she craved, the pictures she loved so, 
' the life, grace, color, had surrounded her from 
her birth, she would have been a lady, too— 
gracious, and sweet, and bountiful. But the 
wolf was at the door, with its dark, fierce, 
hungry face; it had always been since she 
could remember. There seemed no chance 
but it always would be. 

So you see that this poverty had been so 
intertwined with all the childhood of Ruth 
Aldrich ; it had been at the bottom of all the 
sordid shifts, the constant denial, the long 
misery of her life, that she had grown to regard 
it as the one evil in the world, just as riches 

| seemed to hold all its happiness, and light, and 
joy. Wealth was the one thing that brought 
with it all freedom, peace, gladness ; through 
whose channels flowed strong, and full, and 
sweet, the wine and the juices of human life. 
| Poor girl! It was not strange, when you 
| came to think of it, that Ruth Aldrich had 
' arrived at just this conclusion. She was the 
eldest of three children, two of them having 
| been invalids from their birth. Her father 
was one of that class of men who seem to have 
| been born for no earthly purpose in the world, 
unless it be to serve as a victim for all sorts of 
| shrewd impositions. Many men tried their 
| hands at plucking John Aldrich, until he was 
too bare to tempt further effort. In fact, had 
the man owned the Indies at the start,. it 
| would have fallen through his hands like water 
| through a sieve. Few men have started in 
life with fairer prospects of business success ; 
no man couid make a more disastrous failure, 
in whatever he set his hands todo. The truth 
was, John Aldrich fancied himself a genius, 
than which he could not have made a greater 
mistake. His head was always full of inven- 
tions that were to revolutionize society, and 
confer inestimable benefit on mankind. But 
| all his schemes lacked practicability, his only 
merit being that he believed in them with ab- 
solute faith himself, and could talk well about 
them when he found a listener. 
| One after another of his inventions in me- 
chanics had fallen to the ground, but the man’s 
enthusiasm had not waned with his years. He 
was now in his sixties, dry, wizened, old, fee- 
| ble. His fortune—and he came of good stock, 
and had a fair one at the beginning—was all 
wasted away. As he was a fine penman, he 
had for years managed to keep the souls and 
bodies of his family together by getting one 
situation and another as copyist and book- 
keeper ; but the salary had always been small, 
and the work intermittent. 
| The wife of John Aldrich was just the wo- 
man such a sort of man ought never to have 
| taken. Energy, shrewdness, force might to 
some degree have compensated for his short- 
She: had 


| comings; but these were not in, her. 
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been a beauty in her youth. Care and disap- | upon him, the eyes and hands of John Aldrich 


pointment, cruel enough to have tried the finest 
and strongest nature, shrivelled hers into a 


narrow, fretfu!, nervous, broken-spirited wo- 


man. Mrs. Aldrich still clung to the memories 
of “better days;"’ gathered their faded rem- 
nants around the forlorn present, and brought 
up her family on a handful of axioms of gen- 
tility, which had proven current in the social 
circle where she had moved once, admired and 
petted. But this was starving nourishment 
for the young, bright, vigorous souls given her 
of God. Still, Mrs. Aldrich tried to live up to 
her light, the only pity being that it was such 
a farthing candle to guide her through the 
mists and murk of the world, where the poor 
tired feet stumbled so often. 

You can imagine, with the data I have given 
you, all the strains and sordid shifts to which 
the family were reduced to make both ends 
meet ; or, if they could not do that, to keep 
their foothold in the world together. It is the 
old story, always pathetic and pitiful, in its 


countless repetitions of pride and poverty. | 
These twain always lay down with the poor | 


little forlorn family at night, and rose up with 
them in the morning, and foilowed and hunted 
them through all the day, and crept a dark and 
boding spectre through all their dreams. If 
you smile or sneer over this, then be sure 
neither your mind nor beart is to be envied. 

But I come back to Ruth Aldrich, who is the 
figure in the foreground of my story. Standing 
there in the little front parlor, she hears a 
shout of small, rough voices at the gate. It is 
almost nine o’clock then, and she must go to 
the treadmill again. She does not always 
look at the work in just that light, but atthe 
best it is hard enough steering those dozen 
coarse boys through the alphabet and the rudi- 
ments of geography and arithmetic. For sev- 
eral years ago this girl found out there was 
something for her to do in the world, and, 
without any friends or any opportunities, she 
set herself at that which presented itself in the 
quiet old inland town, whose life-pulse beat 
steadiest and strongest in its manufactures. 
Of course, Ruth could not go into the factories 
to work, so she set. about teaching a boys’ 
infant school; and managed to bring together 
in the dark little front basement of their 
cottage a dozen small, clumsy, tow-headed 
urchins, 

In this display of energy, Ruth Aldrich cer- 
tainly showed her grain. She had a fine, 
strong soul, alert and hungry for knowledge 
and opportunities; but the cold iron grasp of 
the spectre lay heavily upon her. The family 
would have disintegrated long ago, if that little 
school of Ruth’s had not formed the attractive 
force whieh held it together. Yet it was mis- 
erably insufficient to meet the demands of each 
day, for clothes would wear out, and grocers’ 
bills would fall due ; and, as the years gathered 


_ grew feeble, and work grew less. Then ther 
was the quarter’s rent. The thought’of that 
was the terror of Ruth’s life. She reflected 
sometimes, with a smile that was pathetically 
| at strife with the youth of her face, that ther 
| would be some day a roof to cover them all, 
| for which no landlord would ever come & 
demand the rent. 

Of late, things had been growing from bad 
to worse. Quarter day was drawing near, 
and, strain every nerve and dollar as they 
_ might, the money would not be ready at the 
time. Then the grocer’s boy was surly, for 
| the month's bill hung due. If it were not for 
| the rent, they might weather the storm ; but 
| there it was, and there was Rob, with his del- 
cate, intellectual face. Ah, if that boy could 
| Only have training and a chance, what latent 
| power there was in him! And there was 
| Grace, with her dozen years, and only two 
| behind Rob; a fair young child, that only con 
| stant watchfulness and care had brought over 
so many birthdays. And there were the old 
father and the worn and faded mother. 

Yet the sunshine of that May morning came 
througli the open window, with its overflo 
warmth and bounty. It showed the little par 
lor to the very best advantage, with all it 
shabbiness, and its air of faded gentility, 
Ruth looked around it, with some sadneg 
working and working in her face. Then the 
great tears swelled in her eyes, and she felt 
their warm, salt plash upon her lips. Was 
there no end to all this? Must the troubk 
which began at her cradle go on to her grave? 
If she could only see her way out of it some 
| where! If the prince, brave, and strong, 
jpoble who stood in her thoughts, the tig 

yithout fear and without reproach, as he 
in the dreams of every maiden among het 
twenties—if he would only come and say, with 
his strong, tender voice, ‘ Dearly beloved, I 
will lift you out of this! come to me!” 

But then there were the others. She could 
not leave them, each face coming before her, @ 
sad, pathetic reproach in it—the old worn face 
of the father ; the pale one of the mother, with 
the hunted look in its eyes; Rob and Grate, 
with their delicate, bright, childish faces. No, 
there was no such happiness for her in the 
world. If her hero came, she should have 
shut him out also. And there was nothing ly- 
ing before her but the same narrow, contracted, 
hopeless life, draining slowly the springs of 
her life, its youth, its dew, and its honey; the 
same dull routine, teaching the neighbors’ big, 
slow, lubberly boys, and meanwhile Rob 
wanted a pair of shoes, and Grace could not 
go outside of the garden gate in ber shabby 
winter dress. Just then the town clock rang. 
Ruth Aldrich wined her cheeks, and carried 
her heavy heart down stairs to her work onee 
more. 
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Mrs. Richmond leaned back in her carriage 
with something in her eyes which had not been 
there before she caught sight of that girl’s 
face in the window, with the sunshine in the 
soft hair all about it. It was strange how that 
face, seen as in a vision, had gone down into 
the very quick of Mrs. Richmond’s soul, and | 
stirred up the memories which had lain long | 
in the mould of the years. 

They came back thick upon her soul now— 
the old, warm, juicy, vital days of her youth, 
the old light and color, the old scent clinging 
to them. She drew off her gloves from her 
delicate white hands and looked at them with 
her mouth in a kind of a quiver, and a light 
growing all over her face, that brought back 
again its vanishing girlish youth. Not that | 
there.was any sign of decay in Mrs. Walden 
Richmond’s face, only the full ripeness of | 
youth. She was far up in her thirties now; 
but nobody would have believed that, looking 
into her face as the strong light fell upon it 
like something it loved. A rare face, with eyes 
that were, perhaps, its highest beauty, eyes of 
a dark, brilliant hazel, a clear, shell-tinted 
complexion, and a delicate, high-bred mould- 
ing of features. 

The light now, which gave that rare, subtle 
softness and tenderness to her face, did not 
come from outside; it had its springs down 
deep in the woman’s nature. All the little 
peevishness and weariness which at times set- 
tled about the mouth were gone now. Her 
first youth, her old, careless, dreaming, golden 
girlhood had come back, and filled the proud 
woman’s soul, as the waves fill the sands when 
the tides come in. 

She was sitting in her carriage no longer, 
among the rich dark blue cushions with the 
crimson grays and the liveried coachman; she 
was wandering among the roses and currant 
bushes of the dear old home; she was in the 
wide, pleasant rooms of the old house, with its 
ample chambers and its wide passages; she 
was singing with the birds ; she was out in the 
quivering and flashing of the sunshine: those 
long, sweet, lazy, happy days that came now, 
with their still feet and smiling faces, slipping 
* 2oss ali the years, and took her once more 
straight into their hearts, into the very home- 
throb and heat of the dear old times. 

There are old faces, gray and wizened, there 
are old, dried withered lives to whom this 
youth comes back, sometimes stirring the whole 
soul with the old heat and fire; and the light 
comes back wide and strong into the dull eyes 
and among the thick wrinkles, and the faded, 
sunken mouth will quiver and melt, and for 
awhile the old heart will be revived with the 
juices of its youth. 

Everything that heart could desire seemed 
to have fallen to the lot of Mrs. Walden Rich- 
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and most influential men in the part of the 
State where they resided. 

Walden Richmond had inherited a fortune, 
and had added to this an hundred-fold by his 
business sagacity and foresight. He was not 
an ordinary man in any sense. He had that 
kind of personal influence which belongs fre- 
quently to a strong will and a certain magnetic 
power of manner. People who were brought 
in contact with kim liked the man, and he had 
some native generosity of character which al- 
ways made him kindly and thoughtful with 
inferiors. He had been sent to Congress from 
his own district several times, and every office 
which it had to confer of influence and posi- 
tion was at the disposal of Walden Richmond. 
Not an old man yet, but well in his forties. 
Like his wife, he did not look his years; a 
handsome man, everybody said, with his brown 
beard and hair, and his bright, keen, pleasant 
face. The Richmonds had no children. If 
they ever regretted this, neither admitted it to 
the other. Both husband and wife had costly 
tastes, and their means warranted the indal- 
gence of them to their heart’s content. 

They had an elegant home in the midst of 
beautiful grounds which commanded a land- 
scape that artists went far to see; and one 
gathered on canvas the brown, twisted belt of 
river between siopes of green banks, and an- 
other caught the very glow and warmth of the 
cluster of lakes among the hills, and even still 
another the heaps of dun-colored rocks with a 
hot glitter of sunlight upon them. Here, in 
the midst of beauty and grandeur, the Rich- 
monds dispensed a lavish hospitality. Occa- 
sionally, when fancy seized them, they went 
abroad, though business never allowed the 
head of the household long absences ; and his 
wife never would remain without him. Then 
they had winters in Washington, as circum- 
stances might favor; a life, you see, crowded 
with grace, luxury, variety, following the de- 
sires of their heart and their eyes. 

This morning, however, Mrs. Richmond 
looked straight past it, down into the girlhood 
which came back upon her and breathed a new 
life into her soul. And the old one, with all 
its grace and splendor, seemed to be incomplete, 
fictitious, unreal; like some evening pageant, 
all gilding and gaslight and heavy, oppressive 
fragrance, beside some clear, fresh June morn- 
ing, full of sunlight and dew and life of violets 
and roses, and the slipping of cool springs over 
mossy rocks. 

““What had she been doing with all these 
years?” the beautiful, gracious woman asked 
herself, sitting there. “What have they done 
for her?’’ And far off, like echoes that die 
mournfully among the distant hills, she seemed 
to hear a voice answering, “‘ Vanity, all is van- 
Neel 





mond. She was the wife of one of the richest 


She moved uneasily and looked out. Then, 
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for the first time, Mrs. Richmond realized what 
the morning was—its life entered suddenly into 


and air in one wide sparkle of sunshine. On 
the distant hills hung the lilac mists with soft 
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not stay in the house, and she remembered 


| mounting her little black pony and riding of 
her heart. A warm, late May morning, earth | 


winds floating among them ; orchards of apple- | 


blossoms like great pink lakes stretching away 
to the horizon, and sweetening the golden air. 


among the hills. Whata wild scampering time 
they had of it, up among the rough hill roads 
or down among the dark level meadows! She 
did not get back until noon, and when she rode 


| through the gate there was Walden Richmond 


Mingling with this, too, was the strong, subtle | 


fragrance of the young grass gothing the hills 


and the roadsides with that garment as fresh | 


and new now as when it was worn in the first 
new morning of the world ; and the stars, look- 


joy. 

The world was making ready for the sum- 
mer, Mrs. Richmond thought; she had rolled 
off the fine linen of her snows through which 
she had slumbered all the winter, and arrayed 
herself in splendors of gold and purple ; and, 
with the glancing of streams and the singing 
of birds, and the air swinging its vast censer of 
fragrance, the queen would come in to possess 
her own; and for three long months of glory 
and beauty, the summer would hold her court 
in the land. She would be here in a couple of 
days now, for it was the thirtieth of May. Mrs. 
Richmond had not thought of that before ; 


come out from the city with her father to dine, 
He had often told her how she looked in his 
eyes as she came up the walk that day, with 
the color in her cheeks and eyes, and the hair 
blowing about them under her little brown rié 


_ ing hat, the sweetest, most beautiful thing, he 
ing down upon it, broke out into a choral of | 


there was a little indrawn breath, as she re- | 


called the day of the month, and then her mem- 
ory slid down the years to another May day, 
whereof this was the anniversary. 

It was just such a thirtieth of May as this; 
the same floating of purple mists upon the 
mountain tops, the same splendors of sunshine 


and delight of leaves and blossoms, the saine 


sweetness, like the breath of heaven floating in 
the air. She was a young girl then in the old 


family home, with its broad rooms, its quaint, | 


dark passages, and its wide, old garden, in 
whose moull her childhood had had its roots, 
as well as the old trees and vines. 

A sudden heat came into the soft cheeks of 
Mrs. Richmond ; a tender light steadied itself 
in the brown, beautiful eyes, her lips quivered 
with some feeling astir in her heart, as the 
hours of that day, the dearest, happiest, proud- 


est of her life, came before her. It was strange | 
how every little occurrence came back to her ; | 


the walk in the garden in the early morning, 


with some strange fulness and lightness at her | 


heart, as though she had a prescience that | 
| back to her! They made the gracious lady sit- 
| ting there in her carriage thrill and blush with 


some great good was coming to her that day. 
She remembered going down among the cur- 


rant bushes and the strawberry vines, and | 


gathering handfuls of damp, purple violets and 
yellow tulips with a fiery glitter down deep in 
the golden bells, . She remembered, too, a 
robin, that tilted a moment on a young plum- 
tree in her path, and dashed out a sudden 
sweetness through the air, and the red blaze on 
his breast. She was so happy that day, with 
a strange, exultant sense of life and youth 
bounding through every pulse, that she could 


thought, that his eyes had ever rested on. 
There was nobody in the world she would 
have been quite so glad to see at that timeas 
she was this Walden Richmond, whom she had 
known for less than half a year; and with 
whom her father had some business, whieb 
brought him out frequently to the old, gray 
homestead. Of late she began to think it was 
not altogether his business with her father 
which drew the young man there so frequently, 
for he always planned a ride or a walk with the 
daughter before he left, and there were some 
looks and words—her heart always fluttered 
and her cheeks grew hot when she thoughtof 
them. She remembered just how handsome he 
looked, standing on the veranda as she rode 
up, with the pleased look in his eyes and about 
his mouth ; he seemed to her the very em 
ideal of her young dreaw of knighthood, f 
der, noble, and brave. She remembered @ 
dinner that followed, with the windows open, 
and the winds and the sunshine coming in upoa 
them, and her fond old father and mother, whe 
had made a spoiled idol of their only child, and 
the jests and light talk, and the silences slip 
ping in between. How happy they all were, 
and the lady’s mouth trembles, and the great 
tears shine in her eyes thinking of that time. 
Then the afternoon that followed ; in the mild, 
cool old parlors, or out on the sunny verandas, 
and in the rambling old garden, that was her 
father’s delight, with its thick fruit, its vines, 
its shrubs and blossoms; and through it all, 
that strange prescience of some mighty blessing 
hovering near her, with which she had waked 
up in the morning, a kind of exultant joyin 
all her veins that made her very heart throb 
and tremble with its sense of blissful happiness. 
How all the looks and words of that time flor 


the lost girlhood which had come to her again; 
and she heard Walden Richmond asking, as he 
asked while they walked together in the gar 
den, and the afternoon wore toward the warm 
splendorsof sunset ; ‘‘ Margaret, shall we have 
a little ride together before sunset?” It was 


| the first time he had called her that, and the 


' 


name seemed to take on a new grace when he 
spoke it. 
They went to ride together, down through 
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quie 
fresh, green woods, attired and waiting for the 


summer, and there Walden Richmond laid his 
strong, soft hand on hers and told her the 
words that filled her life with a great, solemn 
joy; such a joy that the old tides sweep in upon 
her now, her face trembles and breaks up and 
drops into her hands, and she cries with the 
happiness of that time. How proud she wasof 
him, how dearly she loved him, that noble, ten- 
der, handsome lover of hers! 


How wonderful | 


itseemed, that ofall the fair and beautiful wo- | 


men in the world, where he was flattered and 
honored, he should have selected her as the 
wife of his heart and home! Howstrange and 
delightful it seemed that they must always 


dwell together, and how the future years | 


seemed then to lean out and smile down upon 


her, and how happy she resolved to make him. | 


They should never love each other less than at 
that hour. 

Then the ride home in the early evening, 
with the light going slowly from the hills, and 
the content, that was too blissful for words on 
tither side ; and the supper at home, and the 
joy and pride of the old parents when they 
came to know the truth ;—and again the tears 
come thick through the white fingers. 

Fifteen years ago this thirtieth of May. 
They have slipped and slipped like the tides 
of the sea, and what have they done for her 
aid him? Margaret Richmond feels somehow 
that they have not fulfilled the promise of that 
spring day. Yet she has been a wife, tenderly 
indulged and beloved by her husband. She has 
never for one moment doubted the faith of 
Walden Richmond during these years. But the 
tender bloom of that early love seems to have 
faded from the hearts of both. The years, the 
soft, treacherous, slipping years, have chafed 
them both. Their moods have fretted and 
rasped each other at times, and, although the 


Man and woman were tvo well bred, too really | 


fine and generous at heart ever to indulge in 
coarse recrimination, still there had been occa- 
sionally coldness and irritability betwixt them, 
which made Mrs. Richmond wince now to re- 
member. Even that very morning she had 
parted with her husband in a pet. Mrs. Rich- 
mond had set her heart on joining a party who 


Were going to spend the summer in Switzer- | 


land. She wanted, to use her own thought 
about it, to get close to the ‘‘soul of the Alps.” 
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t lanes, into roads winding through the | heat and vexation she had replied with a good 


deal of bitterness abont her husband’s absorp- 
tion of life and soul in business, and Walden 
Richmond had answered, with plenty of spirit, 
“Margaret, you are the most unreasonable of 
womankind. You expect, for instance, a man 
to leave his business any moment lying at loose 
ends to follow some fancy of yours about the 
world.”’ 4 

This answer had certainly not mended the 
lady’s temper. It was true, that Waiden Rich- 
mond did not clearly realize the sharpness of 
her disappointment. Husbands are not apt to 
in such matters, and the man was not just that 
angel which she had fancied the lover of her 
youth. 

But to Margaret Richmond’s eyes, the old 
glamour had come back to him now. The fif- 
teen years slid away and buried their faces be- 
hind the horizon of her thought, and she stood 
now in all the warm lights and colors of her 
girlhood, of the first hours of their betrothal, 
the sweet face trembling and flushing like a 
girl’s, and if the years had stolen somewhat of 
its youth, they had cut and polished every fea- 
ture, and Margaret Richmond in her ripened 
womanhood was not less, but rather more beau- 
tiful than when her husband had wooed her 
for his wife. 

“Will you turn back, Mrs. Richmond?” 
asked the coachman, as he drew up the horses ; 
for they had reached the road now which led 
down among the warehouses and factories of 
the town; a place that his mistress did not 
much affect, unless some errand took her down 
to her husband’s office, where he frequently 
passed his mornings. 

Mrs. Richmond had come out without any 
especial object that morning. The beauty of 
the day had allured her from home, and for the 
last half hour she had taken no thought of 
where she was going. 

*‘No, John; drive on, please, to the office.” 
Mrs. Richmond was a lady, and was always 
polite to her subordinates. 

Walden Richmond sat at his desk writing 
busily, while a pile of letters lay at his right 
hand. It was a pleasant office, at the side of a 


| great, dark heap of warehouses, and in the bit 


of yard behind, there was a young maple, cool 
and glad with fresh leaves, and under its wide, 


| green roof a robin’s hidden nest, out of which 


Her husband had not talked hopefully about | 


this from the beginning, and when the subject 
was brought up at the breakfast table for final 
settlement he had disposed of the matter by 
saying, ‘Margaret, it is quite impossible for 
me to go abroad this summer, I should like 
to gratify your pretty fancies about the Alps, 
but for the next three ronths my business will 
require almost daily presence on my part.”’ 

It was a keen disappointment to the indulged 
and a little self-willed woman. In her first 


overflowed every morning a very rapture of 
sweet song. 

The gentleman looked up hastily as his wife 
came in at the door, with the bright light in 
her eyes and the warmth in her cheeks. He* 


| thought her new hat was wonderfully becom. 
| ing ; but he could not stop just then to admire 


his wife. 

‘‘Margaret,”’ he asked, “ what has bronght 
you down here this morning?” The voice was 
hardly a welcome one, for he was in a great 
hurry, and then Walden Richmond had not 
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just forgotten the talk at the breakfast-table. | fifteen years ago, that you told me that you 


Fifteen years ago that day, the man had 
thought he was wooing an angel to wife, and 
Margaret was not always quite that; he had 
the grace to think, though, ‘‘ Perhaps it was 
partly his fault."’ 

“*I—I had an errand with you, Walden.” 
If he had had time to observe, he would have 
noticed some change in his wife’s voice. 





** Well, I shall be in a desperate hurry for | 


the next ten minutes; on a race to finish these | 
He pointed to the | 
| light coming into his gray eyes. 


before the mail closes.’’ 
office chair. ‘Will you wait and sit down 


here? There are the papers, and as soon as | | 


can get these off, I’ll be at your service.”’ 

She sat down, and he resumed his writing. 
Mrs. Richmond did not take up the papers, 
however ; she sat still, looking at her husband, 
her thoughts very busy. She noticed, with a 
kind of sorrowful tenderness, the small frosts 
which had crept into the brown hair and hand- 


loved me !’’ 

Walden Richmond stared at his wife a mo. 
ment; his face stirred a little. ‘Why, Marga 
ret, is it possible the memory of that day is % 
much to you?” 

**So much to me, Walden! Do you remem. 
ber that day, fifteen years ago this very one 
and how you stood on the veranda, and | came 
up through the gate on my pony, and you lifted 
me off?” , 

The man’s face stirring more and more;a 
“Ah, yes, 
Margaret, I remember it; and what a picture 
you were, with your face blushing and smiling 
under that little brown hat perched on one side 
of yourhead. Ah, Margaret, how beautiful you 
were in my eyes at that time—an angel coming 
from heaven to meet me, it seemed, could have 
no fairer face than yours,”’ and he looked atit 


| now, with the pleased tenderness of that old 


} 


some beard, and that the lines had gathered 
| beneath him. 


deeper in the forehead since that May day 
when they rode together in the sunset. He 
was something more to her now than the every- 
day husband to whom she was quite used. She 
remembered all his tenderness, his care, the 
love and indulgence with which these had shel- 
tered her life, and it seemed new and precious 
to her now, as it did in the old days of the 
honeymoon. Her heart overflowed in a great 
tenderness as she gazed, not unmingled with 
some sharp pangs of self-reproach, though 
Walden and Margaret Richmond had less to 
forgive, than I verily believe most husbands 
and wives have after fifteen years of married 
life. 

At last the letters were finished. Mr. Rich- 
mond gathered them into a heap, rang a bell, 
and placed them in the hands of the office boy, 
who appeared promptly ; then he turned to his 
wife. 

“Well, Margaret, what is it? do you want 
some money? I cannot conceive of anything 
less which could bring you down here to-day !”’ 
He did not intend to be unkind—spoke half in 
jest, but, in her mood, the words hurt her. 

“No, Walden,’”’ she answered, ‘‘I did not 
come for money this time; I came for some- 
thing better than that.” 

Something in her tones struck him now. He 
looked at her. There were tears shining in 
her eyes. They touched him at once. ‘Why, 
Margaret, what is the matter? Has anything 
been troubling you ?” 

She leaned forward ; the flush deepening on 
her cheeks and lips. “Do you know what day 
it is to-day, Walden, and what it means to you 
and me?” 

He looked at her in a blank surprise. “I 
don’t understand you, Margaret,’’ he said, for 
answer. 

She came closer now. “It is the thirtieth of 
May. It was just such a day as this, Walden, 





time in his eyes, and it flashed and smiled again 


“And the dinner in the wide, old dining 
room, with dear papa and mamma, and th 
walks in the garden, and at sunset that ride 
down the lanes and up into the still woods 
where you said to me—ah, Walden, do your 
member it all?” 

“Yes, Margaret,” and he took the hand 
which had dropped on his shoulder, and looke 
at the soft, tender palm, and the old life and 
bliss flowed back upon the man’s mem 
“Was it so long ago—fifteen years?’’ he 
sadly. 

‘“‘No,” she answered. ‘This May day isa 
fresh and young as that one was. Let ou 
hearts be also. Ah, Walden, I have been 
thoughtless, impatient, foolish many times in 
these years ; but it is the Margaret of that day 
who comes to you now, with the love and faith 
and happiness of that time alive in her. Le 
us forgive and forget, and be lovers again to 
day.” 

“Ah, Margaret, it is I ought to say that,” 
crushing up the soft, warm hand in both bis 
own. 

Mrs. Richmond drew a long breath, and 
glanced about the narrow, dingy office, It 
was true, May sunshine was scattered every- 
where ; and the winds astir among the young 
maple leaves, and the singing of the robins 
came in pleasantly at the open window. 

‘Let us keep the anniversary of this day 
with the sunshine and grass and trees. Itis 
sacred to you and me, Walden.” 

He could not refuse any fancy of hers to-day; 
and so, though his business stil] summoned him 
loudly, Walden Richmond went out and gave 
a few orders, and then, coming back, put all 
farther thought of that aside for the day. 

So they went out together to the old home, 
where Walden Richmond had first seen and 
wooed his wife. It was a wide, old, gray stone 
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house in the midst of a great, rambiing garden, 


They had been old neighbors and friends of 


crowded with shrubs and ancient fruit-trees. | 
The place was silent now, as though the sun- | 
shine and the birds and quivering leaves had it | 


all their own way. Mrs. Richmond's father 


and mother slept a little way off, under a lower | 


roof than the wide one which had sheltered | 
| the old rooms, and through dark ways, and 


them for so many peaceful years; and an old 
man and woman kept the house now and the 
garden from falling into utter decay, and that 
was the most you could say of if. For the old 
air of thrift and painstaking had departed from 
house and grounds. 
was a wild affluence of life and growth; the 
green, climbing vines, the shaking snows of 
the apple-blossoms, the pink flushing of peach- 
trees, dark purple veins along the ground, 
where the violets ran riot, and blessed the 
warm, golden air with the sweetness of their 
breath. 

They rambled together everywhere, among 
the green slopes of the terraces, through the 
walks and by-paths, and down among the thick 
bushes, for the life of their youth had come 
back to this man and woman, and seemed to 
fill their veins with the old wine, the hope and 
the gladness. They sat under the trees, and 
Mrs. Richmond took off her elegant Paris hat, 
with its flowers and ribbons, and laid it away 
in her handkerchief, and twined a wreath of 
the fruit blossoms and soft, pink mapile-buds 
and violets, and set these on her head ; and her 
husband told her she was fairer now than she 
was even on that day when he first asked her 
to be to him what she had been now these 
fifteen years. 

A soft blush fluttered into the lady’s cheeks ; 
the tears clouded the light in her beautiful 
eyes, 
Ihave not been these fifteen years all you 
asked me to be that day.”’ 

“It is my fault then, Margaret. You shall 
den quiver upon the sweet lips. 

Some of the time they were merry, too ; laugh- 


chasing each other through the overgrown 
walks, and sometimes they were sad talking of 
the dear old father and mother, who slept 
through all the happiness of their children, as 
pretty soon we are all to sleep—you and I also, 
Treader, under the grass and the daisies. 

“It grieves me to see the old grounds have 
this unkempt, neglected look,” said Mrs. Rich- 
mond, gazing all around her. ‘What would 
dear papa have said ?”’ 

“If we could find somebody of the right sort 
to put in here,”’ answered her husband ; ‘but 
that is very difficult to compass.” 

At last they went into the house. The old 
man and woman, with their withered faces 
and snowy heads, who met them at the door, 
were delighted as children to find Mr. and 


Yet everywhere there | 





“Ah, Walden, not all, God forgive me. | 


the latter’s parents, and had trotted the little 
girl on their knees, and tossed the bright curly 
head and sweet face to the ceiling, and held it 
there to see the picture that it made shining 
against the walls. 

Walden Richmond and his wife roamed over 


wide, sunny passages, and took dinner with 
the proud and happy old people in the dining- 
room, and talked over the old days, the memo- 
ries crowding yp so thick and fast upon them 
that the day waned before they thought of 
starting for home. At last, however, they set 
out, the old man and woman standing on the 
veranda and watching them leave, while the 
sunset came down with a tender light shining 
upon the old faces. As they drove home, Mrs. 
Richmond turned to her husband, saying, 
“Ah, Walden! it has been the happiest day 
that I have known for years.”’ 

“It has been this to me also, Margaret. 
How long it seems since we partea this morn- 
ing in the breakfast-room, and I called you— 
ah, Margaret! my heart smote me going down 
to the office afterwards, though | might never 
have had the grace te own it if all this had 
not followed.” 

‘Ah, Walden! my thoaghts smote me, too, 
before all the rest came suddenly upon me.’’ 

‘But what made the change? That is what 
I want to know.”’ 

The lady mused a moment, the smile steady- 
ing itself slowly in the gravity about her lips. 

“I think, Walden,” she said at last, ‘‘it was 
the face of that young girl I sawin the win- 
dow, in that little white cottage, behind the 
clumps of syringas in the bit of front yard; a 
young, sweet face, full of bloom and color, 


| brought back my own youth to me in a mo- 


ment, and the rest followed—the old home, the 


| thought of you; and then I remembered that 
not reproach yourself,”’ kissing away the sud- 


day, and that this was its anniversary ; and so 
the flood came over my soul like the heaving 


| of spring tides. But the sight of that young 
ing over pretty jests, telling stories of the past, | 





girl’s face in the window was the first thing 
that roused me.’’ 

“T shall be that girl’s debtor as long as I 
live. I feel as though I wanted to do her some 


| good thing,’ said Walden Richmond, with a 


smile. 

In a little while they drove past the small 
house where the Aldrich family lived. The 
sunset gleamed brightly on the front and 
among the syringa bushes. 

“There, Walden, that is the place,” looking 


| at the small house wistfully, as though it was 


the face of a friend ; but the blinds were closed, 
and no sweet face shone at the windows. 

“It is rather singular,” said Mr. Richmond, 
“that this very morning that house fell into 
my hands. I have been buying a large tract 
of land, which included that place. I had 


Mrs. Richmond once more under their roof. | been debating the matter some time with a 
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an offer which closed the bargain.”’ 

“What are you going to do with it all, Wal- 
den?’’ 

“Improve the land, and put up new build- 
ings when the new railroad is opened, which it 
will be next fall;’’ and then the talk slipped 
away to other matters, and the little white cot- 
tage was forgotten. 

Descending from her carriage, a little while 
later, at her own dvor, Mrs. Richmond said to 
her husband, “Ah, Walden, 1 have been so 
happy to-day! I feel as though I wanted to 
make some other heart light and glad. I don’t 
want to keep all the blessing to wyself.” I 
think, of all the good words she had said to-day, 
these were the best. 

““My darling, you hav'n’t,”” answered her 
husband, and he looked at her with the smile 
in his eyes, the smile of fifteen years ago, she 
thought. 

A month had passed, and one pleasant June 
day just at twilight, with the sweet breath of 
blossoms and the droning of insects in the 
golden air, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond had just 
come up from supper, with the little company 
of guests who were to Jeave them in the morn- 
ing en route for Switzerland and the Alps. It 
had been a sultry day, and the bright, merry 
party scattered now on the veranda taking in 
long draughts of the fresh, cool hillside air. 

‘Come, now, Richmond, you ’d better think 
it all over at this late minute, and conclude to 
take the next steamer with us. There’s time 
yet, and there are the Alps and the Rhine and 


all the splendor of the summer in Switzerland. | 


You 'd better go with us,’’ remarked one of the 
guests. 

‘“‘Or at least,”’ chimed in the voice of a lady 
who stood by his side, ‘‘ you’d better consign 
Mrs. Richmond to our care for the next five 
months.’’ 

‘Margaret ean always do as she likes,” an- 
swered Walden Richmond, turning to his wife 
with a smile. “It is not too late yet.” But 
all the time he was assured what her answer 
would be. 

At that moment a servant came up to Mr. 
Richmond. ‘There isa young girl who wishes 
to see you a moment in private,’’ he said ; and 
the gentleman made some apologies to his 
guests, and went into the house. 

A young girl on the lounge ina simple brown 
hat and dress, her fingers working nervoubly, 

nd her heart throbbing so loud and scared 
iat it almost choked her. She looked up as 
the gentleman entered. He saw a young, 
sweet, girlish face, the cheeks flushed, and the 
brown eyes wistful and frightened. 

** You are Mr. Richmond,”’ she said, and the 
words seemed to come hard and slow. 

He was a kind-hearted man; he pitied the 
young girl’s embarrassment. ‘‘Yes,’’ he an- 
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business friend, but this morning he made me 


| much for the strained nerves. 


_—_—. 


swered in his kindest tone ; ‘1 understand you 
have some errand with me.”’ 

“Yes; it is about the rent, sir. 1] am Migs 
Aldrich, We occupy the cottage you hage 
lately bought. I came to ask you if you could 
wait awhile longer for the rent,’’ the words 
panted out half incoherently ; but if you could 
have seen the mouth tremble, and heard the 
frightened, pleading voice, you would haye 
pitied the girl. 

In a momentit all flashed upon Walden Rich. 
mond. This was the face that his wife had 
seen shining at the window on that never-to 
be-forgotten day. A fair, young, delicate face, 
to whom he owed much, the man thought. He 
pitied the girl sincerely. ‘Poor young thing,” 
he thought, “to have to come to him on an 
errand like this. And, then, what a singular 
coincidence it was! What -would Margaret 
say ?”’ 

Walden Richmond answered in his gentlest 


voice. ‘*Do not give yourself any trouble 
about it, my child. I am in no hurry for the 
rent.” 


The kindly tones, the sudden relief were too 
Ruth Aldrich 
looked up into the man’s face with a look he 
would never forget. ‘‘Ah, sir, I thank you,” 
she said. ‘lt was so very hard to come and 
ask you.” Then a quick trembling all over 
the face, and, dreadfully frightened and drea@- 
fully ashamed, the poor child burst into a great 
sobbing and weeping—those hard, tearing, Coi- 


| vulsive sobs, that always tell you what pain 


and suffering lie behind them. 
They melted the heart of the man who heard 
them. ‘‘Why, my child, has it been so terti- 


| ble a thing to come to me? Did you fancy! 


was the traditional landlord, hard and grim, 
merciless and grasping? Well, at least it’sa 
comfort that you will be undeceived now.” 
oor Ruth! She tried to answer over and 
over again ; but the sobs would come and choke 
up the words, and all she could do was 
sit still and cry. It was not strange either, 
when you came to know all. The family pros 
pects had grown drearier and drearier during 


| all this pleasant June month, which seemed 


the coldest and darkest of Ruth Aldrich’s life. 
The young face grew thin, and an old, hunted, 
worried look came into the dark eyes as the 
days went on and the household purse grew 


| thinner. 


There was a good deal of sickness in the 
town at that season, and a falling off in the 
school. Ruth lay awake night after night, 
when the sweet face ought to have been droop- 
ing like a lily in the soft dews of slumber, tarn- 
ing over in her mind some plan by which they 
might be able to meet the rent, but no light 
came to her. It seemed to Rath that God had 
deserted them. She wished sometimes that 


_ they could all die together and get away from 
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THE WINDOW. 











this terrible world where there was no rest nor 
comfort without money. In the dead night she 
would spring up suddenly out of her light, rest- 
less sleep, with a sense of some awful terror 
hanging over her, and wring her hands, and 
then the dreadful truth would come back on 
her shrinking heart. There was none to help 
the girl out of this darkness which bore down 
so heavily on the spring-time of her years. 
Her mother always went down in perplexity, 
tears, and hysterics at such times, and the chil- 





dren were too young to comprehend the strait, | 


and her father dreamed over his invention, 
which followed the way of all its predecessors. 
There was the rent, too, staring Ruth day by 


day in the face; the most terrible fact of all | 
those she had to confront, because it was the | 


heaviest debt. 

At last the girl grew desperate. Nothing 
less than being this could have driven her to 
the determination of seeing the landlord, tell- 
ing him the facts, and beseeching him to wait 
forthe money. Three times, already, without 
Mr. Richmond’s knowledge, the agent had 
called for the payment; and there seemed no- 
thing left for Ruth to do but this thing, the 
very thought of which was bitter almost as 
death to the proud, shy, sensitive girl. She re- 
vealed her project to none of the family; she 
put it away from her all day, so that she could 
go steadily through her round of school duties, 
and when the night came she had put on her 
hat, and walked the long two miles. And, still 
not daring to pause a moment lest her heart 
should fail her, she had walked straight to the 
door and asked audience of the rich man. Do 
you wonder that the reaction came at last? 

Ruth Aldrich will never forget that walk, 
nor how the river shone and sparkled on her 
way, nor how once or twice she stopped and 
wondered vaguely whether it would not be 
easier to lie down under that cool, smooth cur- 
tain of waters, than do the thing she had set 
her heart to do. 

Mr. Richmond, with that singular combina- 
tion of strength and gentleness, which gave 
him his power over others, succeeded at last in 
soothing the girl; then he stepped out of the 
room, and, calling his wife aside, told her what 
the late summons meant. 

The lady’s heart was stirred with a great 
pity. She left her guests and went to the sob- 
bing zirl. 

Ruth had grown a little quieter by this time, 
and Mrs. Richmond was gracious and sweet 
and tender “as an angel would have been,” 
the girl thought. 

“T felt assured, my child, you would do me 
some good the first time I looked on your face,”’ 
smoothing the little, hot, trembling hand Mrs, 
Richmond had taken in her own. 

Ruth’s great perplexed eyes, the tears still 
across them, looked at herin blank amazement. 

Then Mrs. Richmond told her of the morning 


| drive and of the sweet face which shone on her 
| from the cottage window, and of the magic it 
had wrought in her thoughts and feelings. 

Ruth listened in awe, wonder, delight. Smiles 
came out on the flushed lips and the hot cheeks, 
and a great pleasure shone all over the sweet 
face. 

‘“So you see, my child, that you are not the 
only debtor,”’ said Mrs. Richmond. “If I had 
known, I should have come to you before.” 

And so Ruth was won into telling her own 
story; all the privation and the pain, the dark 
| days, the darker nights, the struggle and the 
terror of the wolf with the fierce eyes and lean 
face watching always at the door. 

Mrs. Richmond had been born and nurtured 
| in every comfort, and for years her life had 





| been swathed in luxury. She regarded poverty 
| as a terrible thing, but always associated it 
with ignorance and vice; anything like this 
struggle with pride and misfortune by refined 
and delicate people she had never conceived 
possible. Herown grace and grandeur seemed 
to reproach her. She cried with Ruth as she 
listened to her story, and pressed the soft, 
warm hand closer in her own. 

I have no time to tell you all the kind and 
pleasant things she said, made doubly so by 
her manner; and when at last she could leave 
her guests no longer, and the stars had come 
out and filled the blue furrows of the sky with 
their golden sheens, Mrs. Richmond ordered 
her carriage and sent Ruth home, and she 
kissed the girl at parting, and said to her :— 

**Go home now, my child, and sleep soundly 
to-night. Never think of the rent again, only 
that you have friends who will not forget you.”’ 

Ruth wondered, as she rode home that night, 
if there was under all those stars another heart 
so happy as hers; and then, what a story it 
was to take into the lonely, saddened house- 
hold—to put new life and comfort into it! 
There was to be no more fear of rent day! 





“Ah, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Richmond, with a 
little, swift start of surprise and pleasure, ‘‘it 
is just the most delightful idea in the world.”’ 
| It was one day right after dinner, and the 
| two, for a wonder, were quite alone together. 
Mr. Richmond had just been placing before his 
wife a plan which had suddenly entered his 
mind that morning, of settling the Aldrich 
family in the old homestead. 








MEN willingly believe what they wish to be 
true. 

THAT men have lost the disposition of chil- 
dren toward God is the greatest misfortune of 
the world, inasmuch as it renders impossible 
all God’s fatherly education of them ; and the 
| restoring of this lost childlike disposition is 
| the redemption of the lost children of God upon 
earth. 
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THE OLD ELM. 


BY MRS. AUGUSTA H. WORTHEN. 








Nor the old patriarch, of revolutionary 
memory, on Boston Common, whose failing 


| 


| 


| 


old age has been so tenderly guarded. The | 
tree | speak of is far humbler in its preten- | 
sions ; makes no demand upon the affectionate | 


reverence of the many; but contents itself 
with dving what good it may toafew. Judg- 
ing from its appearance, I should say it has 


to be on the sunny side of maturity, as, in 
trath, it is, no sign of weakness or decay being 
perceptible ; but, on the contrary, it is vigorous, 
full of sap, and growing yet. Transplanted to 
the city in its early youth, and thus cut off 
from all association with its woodland kindred, 
the tree yet retains all the family characteris- 
ties. We always admire to contemplate those 
lives whose individualism is too strongly marked 
to be affected by outward circumstances. My 
tree is one of those. To decide what we were 
made or meant for, is more than all of us are 
able to do; but my tree knows it was meant 
to be an elm, and an elm it is, in every par- 
ticular. 

For instanee, the trunk, rising perpendicu- 
larly to the height of perhaps fifteen or twenty 
feet from the ground, after the manner of elms, 
suddenly divides itself into two nearly equal 
sections, each of which, in all its minute and 
varied subdivisions, varying slightly in size, 
corresponds exactly with those of the other 
in number, shape, and manner of growth. As 
if by agreement not to interfere with each 
other’s operations, both the two great branches, 
before turning skyward, throw themselves 
out, nearly horizontally, in opposite directions, 
their mutual complaisance leaving a space 
where one might recline at his ease. My eyes 
often rest longingly upon this seat, which is 


nearly on a level with my window; and so | 


near it, too; only the width of the sidewalk 
intervening between it and the body of the 
tree. 

Day after day, as the months and years roll 
by, I sit here in this room, with needle, book, 
or pen. Sometimes, when I look out of the 
window, the tree says to me, “Come out here, 
and I will lift you high up above the robins* 
nest. Spring right through that open window, 
and come to me. Trust yourself for once to 
my embrace; see if my strong arms and pliant 
boughs do not prove a better support than 
your abominable rocking-chair.” 

Of course, I have never ventured to accept 
his invitation, but I confess I should like to 
cultivate a closer acquaintance with the robins. 
The homely, sociable little things are my es- 
pecial favorites. I have watched a married 
pair, the proprietors of a little domicile a few 
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feet from my window, in which they are now 
rearing their family of four. They are very 
attentive to each other; deeply impressed, | 
suppose, with a sense of the rights and duties 
of the conjugal relation ; or perhaps the honey. 
moon is not yet over. I am yeta single wo 
man, and therefore will not undertake to say 
how long, under favorable circumstances, that 
interesting period might be supposed to last; 
but I should think the care of four children 
wouid be enough to drive away all the romance 


| from any twain that ever became one flesh. 
attained the age of at least threescore and ten | 


years, which, speaking elmwise, is declaring it | 








But the male bird still delights to sing the 
songs with which he wooed his affectionate 
little mate, and she listens, as well pleased 
apparently as in the days of her courtship, 
Their musical practice is, however, confined to 
the earliest hours of the morning. And with 
good reason. The hour or two thus redeemed 
from sleep is all they can claim for their 6wn 
improvement or recreation. With the appear 
ance of daylight, their responsibilities as pa 
rents begin. As soon as there is light enough 
to distinguish a worm from the ground it crawls 
on, the four clamorous yellow mouths are wide 
open to receive it. The mouth of a young robin 
is a curiosity. Of a deep orange color, and 9 
large that, when opened to its utmost width, if 
really seems larger than the bird itself. As 
might be expected from its appearance, its 
receptive capacity is immense. From morning 
till night the parent birds are busy in bringing 
food to fill the four little yellow caverns that 
certainly seem to be bottomless. 

Some yellow birds also have reared their 
families in my tree this summer. Occasionally 
comes a blue bird, reminding me of a naval 
officer; and now and then a humming bird, 
wearied, perhaps, with balancing himself on 
the rim of a morning glory, comes here to 
rest. To all, without distinction of color or 
family, the tree offers a home and the rights of 
citizenship. ‘I watch their free movements 
with delight, and listen to their outbursts of 
happy song; and then I think remorsefully of 
a poor caged canary bird I once fell heir to. 
He seemed to be a dull, low-spirited bird, and 
the sight of these waving tree-boughs did not, 
as I had hoped, animate him in the least. 

The truth was that a taste for the beautiful 
had never been cultivated in him. His traip- 
ing had been so exclusively domestic, his 
imagination had so long been held in check by 
the nature of his surroundings, that the faculty 
seemed to have ceased its action entirely. 
Most of his life had been spent in a room that 
looked only upon a narrow court, where was 
neither fresh air nor sunshine, nor any green 
growing thing. Seeing nothing outside to 
please him, he had naturally learned to look 
within doors for objects of interest. Certain 
domestic and culinary processes seemed to be 
especially agreeable to him. The moving of 
stove covers, preparatory to making a fire in 
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the adjoining kitchen, or the sound of meat 
frying and hissing on the stove, would set him 
te singing when nothing else would. Where- 
fore, 1 knew not. Certainly it was not the 
prospect of the approaching good cheer these 
sounds might be supposed to indicate that 
animated him, for he always confined himself 
conscientiously to the lenten fare prescribed 
tocaged canaries. He cracked his seeds, and 
drank his water, and never, like Oliver and 
the young robins, ‘‘asked for more.’ 

There may be current among American canary 
birds, successive generations of captives may 
have preserved and transmitted, some tradition- 
ary songs and stories descriptive of the glories of 
the lovely isles in which their race originated. 
Now what was my poor bird thinking about? 
Do you suppose the homely domestic sounds, 
that called forth his feeble harmonies, em- 
bodied his conceptions of the grand forest 
chorus in which his ancestors used to join? 
Was his imagination so lame? Could it carry 
him no farther? My heart aches for him even 
now, when I think how his whole bird nature 
had been dwarfed and twisted. It may be a 
good thing for women to interest themselves 
exclusively in domestic affairs, to curb their 
imagination till they shall find their chief de- 
light in cooking ; but for birds I protest against 
such a system. A bird should sing naturally, 
out of the overflowing joy of his heart, without 
paiting for the accompaniment of clattering 
stove covers or hissing frying pans. 

Perhaps you may think I have wandered 
from my subject, or forgotten the original de- 
sign of this essay. I assure you I have not. 
I intended to set forth the advantage of being 
a near neighbor to a tree; to show how nu- 
merous and interesting are the subjects for 
thought and conversation that a tree is able to 
present. 1 have given one illustration ; 1 will 
presently give another. Not long since, an 
acquaintance called on me--a woman of the 
over-neat species. I soon inferred, from the 
general tone of her conversation, that, to her, 
an ‘unclean spirit’ would be more particularly 
abominable than any other kind of evil spirit. 
She cast many glances at my tree; not, how- 
ever, in admiration of its magnificent propor- 
tion and delightful shade, for she presently 
Temarked that ‘‘it must be very, very unpleas- 
ant to havea tree growing so near the house ; be- 
sides covering the outside of the windows witha 
kind of lint from the leaves, it attracts insects.” 
I was astonished, almost angry, to hear my 
friend Elm spoken of in this way. It is true 
that, knowing my fondness for physical sci- 
ence, he has occasionally passed into the win- 
dow, for my examination, rare and curious 
entomological specimens. For this I am grate- 
ful. By close economy I have managed to be- 
come the possessor of a microscope. Flies, 


| premises decided me. 


I cannot begin to tell the interest and pleasure 
these investigations afford me. If 1 had fol- 
lowed my first impulse, I should have pro- 
duced my microscope, and showed her that 
common butterflies and tiny black bugs with 
red spots on their wings become, under the 
transforming power of the lens, more beautifu' 
than tropical birds. But on second thoughts , 
concluded that she would not appreciate my 
enthusiasm. Her training bas not been like 
mine ; she has never had a splendid elm tree 
for her ‘‘familiar.”” If she chooses to look 
only for dirt and disorder, where she might 
see God and his wonderful works, it is her 
loss, not mine. For one, I see but little ad- 
vantage to be gained in this continual strife 
with dirt and dust, wiich wears out the lives 
of so many women. Whoever expects to con- 
quer in any such warfare will certainly be 
disappointed, since, being made of dust, we 
must escape from ourselves before we can be- 
come entirely clean; and even the neatest of 
us must at last lay down these bodies we are 
so choice of, to rest in the dust out of which 
they were made. : 

You would like to inquire how it happened 
that the tree and I became so intimate ; or do 
you imagine that the house I occupy was 
the abode of my ancestors? that this tree 
was planted by them, and perhaps threw its 
shade upon my cradle? Farfrom it. This is 
not my ancestral home, or tree. I do not own 
this house, nor any part of it; nor, for that 
matter, any part of any other house. I merely 
occupy a hired chamber or two, and live very 
contentedly. Six years ago I was looking for 
a place where, for a sma!! consideration, I 
might safely bestow myself and my small 
stock of worldly goods. Chance sent me into 
this house, which, with its low studded apart- 
ments and projecting beams, would scarcely 
have pleased a person of genteo! tastes, and I 
confess did not exactly satisfy even me. But 
the sight of this tree standing sentinel over the 
Its presence here gave 


| an air of safety, respectability, and refinement 


to the whole. I looked at this vegetable 
wonder, and—would you believe it?—we were 
instantly en rapport. I perceived that it ex- 
perienced a willingness, or rather desire, to 
adopt me into its atfections, in place of the 
descendants of him who planted it, they hav- 
ing moved into a more modern abode, and no 


| longer valuing its protection ; while I, a lonely 
| creature, with no especial ties, antecedent or 


} 


present, was quite willing to be adopted. 
“Surely,” said I, “‘here, if anywhere on earth, 


| can I find ‘quiatas sedes’ for me and my 


penates.’’ 

I was not disappointed. A more than friendly 
relation has subsisted between myself and the 
tree since that day. Ican never tell how much 


bugs, butterflies, whatever comes, I submit to I have been blessed by such companionship. 
& careful analysis by means of this instrument. | It supplies the lack of many things that I 
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never expected to have. In the earliest days 
of spring I begin to watch the birds swelling 
with a grateful consciousness of the slowly 
awakening life within. In summer it is my 
aviary, my green leafy bower. Autumn con- 
verts its verdure into gold, on which the set- 
ting sunbeams rest with a glory that is beyond 
description, that stirs the soul like the promise 
of the glory that shall be revealed to us here- 
after. Winter finds it bare of leaves, indeed ; 
but not destitute of curious and beautiful forms 
of life. Those rude children of nature that we 
call mosses, who, conscious of their want of 
refinement, do not venture to intrude amongst 
the favored inhabitants of the summer flower 
beds, locate themselves upon the trunk of my 
tree, and climb from branch to branch without 
fear of reproof. The seat that I spoke of, on 
a level with my window, is in winter a complete 
little moss garden, that grows greener and 


more hopeful for every snow storm. I love to | 


watch the hardy, resolute little things. Win- 
ter occasionally takes a fancy to dress up my 
tree in his own peculiar fashion. I have seen 
it when the trunk and limbs were whitening 
fast with snow, and every twig seemed to 
stretch itself out to catch the feathery flakes 
as they fell. By a subsequent rain and freez- 
ing, the whole was converted into glittering 
ice, and, when the morning sun shone upon it, 
all that I have ever read or conceived of the 
beauty and brilliancy of crystal caves, was 
more than realized. 

I trust myself unreservedly to the protection 
of this tree, because everything belonging to it 
is so plainly indicative of power, of immense 
resisting force. Winter’s severest frosts can- 
not penetrate the thick, warm hide that covers 
its body. The limbs not only protect the 
house roof from excessive heat and cold, but 
tower far above it into the region of storms and 
tempests, defying their utmost fury. Across 
the whole sidewalk is a ridge, caused by the 
growth of a root beneath, the gradually en- 
larging sinew of a giant instep. How slighta 
movement of the huge foot would spurn the 
bricks aside, or toss them flying through the air! 

1 wish I could transfer to paper some faint 
representation of the exquisite emotions that 
sweep over my soul when, in the stillness of a 
summer midnight, I chance ta wake and listen 
to the solemn music the wind makes amid 
these myriad leaves, its only accompaniment 
the monotonous breaking of the surges on the 
distant beach. But the finer and more exqui- 


site our emotions, the quicker they vanish or | 


take the form of fancies. All through the 
nights of early summer, if I listen for them, I 
can hear the little elm fairies, with their tiny 
embroidery scissors, chipping and notching the 
edges of the leaves of my tree in those per- 
feetly regular points we so much admire. But 
I am sorry to be obliged to report that last 
year an entirely different set of creatures, to 


——— 


wit, canker worms, went to work here, perfo. 
| gating the leaves with holes of all shapes and 
sizes, paying no regard to order, but each one 
apparently working only as his ‘‘own sweet 
will” prompted, thus completely ruining the 
effect of the graceful labors of ‘the little peo 
ple.” The tree presented a most wretched 
| appearance, looked sick; in fact, was sick, 
| =m the canker rash. This year the little 

pests have been less numerous, or have prose- 
cuted their labors elsewhere. 

Yesterday things did not go right with me, 
and I felt sad and disposed to complain, 
Friend Elm has a peculiar way of suggesting 
consolation. He addressed me thus: ‘“ You 
cannot be sad always, you will be obliged to 
cheer up some time ; so don't try to keep your 
sorrows warm by nursing them. Your case is 
/ not an exceptional one; everybody has his 
| trials. Don’t I have mine? Am 1 not forced 
to be constantly on the watch to shake myself 
free from the dust that every passing vehicle 
| is sure to shower upon me? Am I not often 
| obliged to hold my breath while some idler 
leans against my trunk smoking his detestable 
| tobacco pipe? Is it nothing to be compelled 

every night to keep on growing by gaslight, 
instead of seeking my natural rest at the going 
| down of the sun?” 
| I hear a ‘‘tapping, tapping on the window 
pane,” as if Poe’s Raven were seeking admit 
tance. I proceed to open the window. Ti® 

“ungainly fowl’’ is not there, but a near 
| growing twig indicates the cause of the noise. 
| The wind has blown it against the glass; not, 
however, as I believe, without some conscious 
| mess or design on the part of the tree. He 
| wanted to attract my attention. Ah! I see it 
now. Atempestis gathering fast. The clouds 
| are driving this way and that. Now the winds 
| roar through the topmost branches. Is not 
this grand ? 

Thus my sympathetic and suggestive friend 
keeps ny mind forever oceupied. I have been 
told that it is folly for me to become so much 
attached to an inanimate object. In the first 
place, this tree is as far from being inanimate 
as anything can be. Its pulses are ever beat 
ing, its leaves are never still, even when there 
is searce a breath of wind. Butif by inanimate 
you mean that which has no animus, no soul, 
then I suppose I must yield. But if it has not 
| a soul, it certainly has power to awaken in me 
la deeper consciousness of the existence of 
| mine. Can that be an unworthy object of 
| 








contemplation and attachment which draws us 
out of ourselves? which makes us exchange 
useless reverie for active thought? which ex- 
cites in us sweet and pure emotions, and thus 
ministers to the growth of our spirits? Think 
how much the tree is to me. It represents 
whole acres, yea, square miles, of forest and 
mountain scenery, which my duties, my neces- 
' sities, will not permit me to visit. A strange 
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the mountain, and so the mountain has come 
to Mahomet. 


OOo P\- 


WE MAY BE HAPPY YET. 





BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 





Yet take good heart, though tempests lower, 
And thy bright hopes all fade away; 
Faith still exerts her gracious power, 
To gild with radiance each day; 
So take good heart—God reigns above— 
His sun can neither wane nor set! 
Let nature grow in grace and love— 
We may be happy yet. 


What though dark clouds obscure the light, 
And sunny hours of day are past; 

What though the sable-shrouded night 
Is closing in all nature fast ; 

We who have loved through doubts and fears, 
And ne’er gave ear to sad regret, 

Shall find some solace for our tears— 

We may be happy yet. 


What though unhappy years have passed 
Since vows were laid on love's pure shrine, 
Though severed wide, we meet at last 
Beyond the stormy verge of time. 
Now spirit forms seem waiting near, 
And their soft whisperings linger yet; 
Though earth’s sweet flowers are dead aud sere, 
We may be happy yet. 


The stars that gem heaven’s azure dome, 
In whispers low speak peace to me; 
They tell of a delightful home 
Across life’s heaving, storm-tossed sea; 
And, though on earth we meet with loss 
Of kindred hearts whom we have met, 
We need not harbor thoughts morose— 
We may be happy yet. 
Aye, by thé wandering birds, that find 
A home beyond the rolling wave, 
Though oft the wind and storm contrive 
To swallow them in some dark grave! 
By summer suns, that bright arise, 
Through seas of tears in which they set, 
By love's unfailing prophecies, 
We may be happy yet. 


~~ em 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


THERE is one element in education which has 
not received the consideration due to it, and that 


is the necessity to watch over, control, and di- | 


rect the knowledge which the brains of our 
children obtain from other sources than books 
from which they learn lessons, other lips than 
those of parents and salaried teachers. Would 
that parents could be brought to see that no 
cost, no pains, are too great to bestow to obtain 
nurses and nursemaids, not only thoroughly 
respectable in life and conversation, but tho- 
roughly aware how they may morally injure 
or preserve the children intrusted to them by 


their own evil or good ways and words. There | 


is far more mischief done in many families be- 
fore the children reach the schovl-room than 


thing has occurred. Mahomet could not go to | the best of governesses or tutors have power 


to eradicate. Just as prudence should dictate 
the food a child should eat, so should it regu- 
late the foed afforded to the brain. Childish 
sentiment runs to dumb animals and their 
young. Tales may be written on these to af- 
ford the utmost amount cf childlike, gleeful 
interest ; may be made joyous as well as in- 
structive. Children are born to laugh a good 
deal ; it is time enough to excite their tears by 
sentiment after that season has come when 





sorrow must mix more or less with their joy. 

| The “ headaches”’ of early childhood are on the 
increase ; medical men are more than ever alive 
to the fact that children are over-excited in the 
nursery, and too early and far too hard worked 

| in the school-room ; they are “‘forced,’’ as gar- 

| deners would say, for too early exhibition in 

| the drawing-room. 8S. G. 0. 

| 
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LIFE—A VISION. 





BY ALBERT F. BRIDGES. 





A CHILD amid the flowers at play 

I saw at early dawn of day, 

Upholding in his dimpled hands 

An hour-glass, filled with golden sands; 


Where, fallen from the western skies, 
The glory of the sunset lies, 

I see an old man tottering stand, 

An empty hour-giass in his hand. 


Though brief the spell, ere sands of goid 
A fleeting, fitful hour have told— 

Youth turns to age, a passing day; 

Life dawns, and glows, and fades away. 


—-o- 


LOSSES. 


BY MARY W. M’VICAR. 








THE loss of days in which we might have laid 
One little heart’s-ease on the breast of pain; 
Some crums of comfort in the land of want, 
Keeping it thereby free from cruel stain ; 
Lost days, which from their rise to set of sun 
Brought naught of pleasure in good work well done. 


The loss of sweet hopes, sadly laid away 
In many a long, low, narrow grave, 
In aching hearts, which strive, albeit in vain, 
Even while wrung and breaking to be brave: 
And bowed beside the precious dead 
Life’s bitterest tears in silence shed. 


The loss of friends we deemed as true 
And steadfast as the firm gray mountain rock, 
| Who leave us bowed, and broken, and alone, 
Beneath a sorrow, or misfortune’s shock ; 
Shrinking from swift oncoming clouds of fate, 
| Weary, bereft, and sadly desolate. 


| The loss of love on which we staked 
Our all of hope, of faith, of perfect trust, 
And, numb and helpless, watch dreams fair as 
heaven 
Change with our idol into worthless dust, 
While in mute agony we pray to gain 
| Death’s calm and restful shelter free from pain. 











. 


‘thirty in all the land more happy than she, 
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. | the pink and white blossoms had a peculiar 
LOVE’S REWARD. | charm for her. 
BY ESTELLE THOMSON. | “Oh, the beauties!’’ she cried, putting her 





| face down to the fresh, dainty blossoms. 
Daisies with fringed faces and wide-open Then she selected a bunch and fastened it 
eyes stared upward in apparent astonishment ; | among the lace at her throat, her face dimpling 
blue violets nodded to each other in silent ap- | with smiles all the while. But when she looked 
proval; and purple columbines attempted to | for her portmonnaie, it was gone, and poor 
climb up to the window and take a peep | Genevieve’s smiles faded out as she slowly 
within the little room that fronted on the | unclasped the pretty treasures to restore them 
grass-grown terrace. Something new had oc- | to the flower-girl. Doctor Harding had watched 
curred in their brief summer existence, for all | the scene while waiting to make his own pur. 
through the weeks since spring-cleaning had | chase, and now he put forth a restraining 
turned the house topsy-turvy, the front win- | hand. 
dow blind bad been persistently closed, and “You must not remove them !’’ he said, im- 
utter stillness had reigned within. pulsively ; ‘they are so pretty, so becoming!” 
But now the spell was broken. A pretty, | smiling into the browneyes. ‘“ Allow me to 
plump hand had thrown wide the shutters; | present them to you, as you have met with the 
draped snowy muslin, grape-vine patterned | loss of your purchase money. I was waiting 
Jace, and a cloud of blue tarletan artistically | to buy some myself for my little sister.” 
over the window; hung a cocoanut basket in While speaking, he had selected his own 
the archway thus formed, and from which a | cluster, dropped the change into the flower. 
luxuriance of madeira vines were swaying in | girl’s hand, and, lifting his cap, bowed himself 
the breeze; suspended a canary in a gilded | away before Genevieve could fully comprehend 
cage from above; and placed a shining gold- | what had occurred. 
fish on the little bouquet-table, where it sported That was the first meeting, but not the last. 
gayly in its glass-encircled world. Such seeming accidents often work in a very 
And now, when all was complete, the owner | mysterious manner. ‘This one certainly did, 
of the plump hand stood brushing and braiding | for before a twelve-month had passed Doctor 
her brown hair into place for the day, while | Harding and Genevieve Lathrop were the best 
two brown eyes surveyed the flushed face re- | of friends, and the dignified ‘‘ Miss Lathrop” 
flected in the glass with an amused look, and | was dropped for the more familiar title of 
happy fancies welling up from the heart soon | ‘‘’Vieve.”’ 
overflowed the red lips in sweet song—the Evening after evening they drove through 
song which had stirred the daisies and colum- | the broad avenues under the light of the stars, 
bines into wonder. or sat in the fading twilight at the low wir 
It was Genevieve Lathrop who sang in that | dow, where the voices of the passers on the 
clear voice, and Genevieve Lathrop was—an | street below floated but faintly through the 
old maid. Now, pray, do not lose your inte- | open casement, while the breath of flowers 
rest; for, after all, there is nothing sad about | stole out from the hanging-garden that was 
this fact. You might search a whole village | Genevieve’s special pride. Such plans as they 
through without finding a more bewitching | laid! such air-castles as they built from “im 
personage. And Genevieve was not an old | palpable mist!’ such visions of the future as 
maid from necessity—that makes a great differ- | they saw, looking out into the dim unknown, 
ence. She had once had happy, girlish flirta- with the hopefulness of youth and love!’ And 
tions, and listened to words of love. She | then, beyond all power of recalling, the beat 
might listen to them still, but she chose other-| tiful dream was dispelled, the air-castles were 
wise. Once she had laughed at old maids, too, | but a crumbling mass of ruins, and the fra- 
and thought them stupid and uninteresting. | grance, and warmth, and sunshine seemed for 
Now she persisted there was no woman of | a time to be forever gone from life. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Doctor Harding, almost perfect in manly 
symmetry and physical strength, handsome in 
face, intelligent in mind, and favored in worldly 
position, was a man to win love, and he had 
thoroughly won Genevieve’s, But, alas for 
him! Philip Harding was drifting slowly but 
surely to where some restraining power must 

Coming through the Park one sunny after- | stay him, or his life, so bright with promise, 
noon, she met a little flower-girl with a basket | would soon be merged into one of darkness, 
of arbutus. Arbutus was Genevieve’s favorite | asad wreck of the once beautiful “might have 
—so fragrant, so delicately tinted, breathing | been.”’ 
of the woods, where it nestled under dry leaves For long months Genevieve had seen where 
until ruthless hands plucked it from its brown | fashionable dissipation was leading him, and 
earth bed, and this morning of early spring | she had pleaded with all her earnest woman’s 


more/light-hearted, more care-free, and more 
joyous. 

Twelve years ago she and Doctor Harding 
had met, and had fallen in love. The doctor 
was twenty-two, and Genevieve but eighteen, 
full of romance, and very beautiful withal. 
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LOVE’S REWARD. 


nature that he should, for her sake and his 
own, break from the habits that were binding 
him firmer and firmer with each passing day. 
And he promised, and tried with all the will 
he could command to be true to her wishes and 
tothe better judgment of hisown nature. But 
human nature is weak, and pride and the bonds 
of fashionable society are strong, and time 
after time Philip Harding’s manhood became 
subordinate to his passions, until at last even 
Genevieve’s patience was put to the test, and 
she felt that her labor of love was hopeless. 

“Philip,”” she said one evening, when the 
fumes of his breath and the glitter in his eyes 
told the old, old story she had learned too well, 
“I think it better that we should part than to 
hope on in this way. You are so bound by 
your habits and desires that it is useless in me 
to try and win you from them. 1 have seen it 
fora long time, and, although it is hard for me 
tosay, yet I say it truthfully, it is better for 
us to part.” 

He looked down into the brown eyes search- 
ingly, but he did not speak. Then he gath- 
ered the little hands in a firm clasp, and, bow- 
ing his head upon them, great sobs welled up 
and shook his whole frame, until Genevieve’s 
loving heart was touched, and she freed her 
hand to lay it in a soft caress on the bowed 
head. 

“Don’t, Philip, don’t,’’ she said, softly. 
“You are breaking my heart with your sor- 
row.”’ 

“No, no; itis with my evil ways I am break- 
ing it, darling. O Genevieve!” he continued, 
passionately, lifting his head, and tossing back 
his hair in a resolute manner, ‘‘consent to be 
my wife, and you shall make of me yet a noble 
man, one whom you may be proud to honor 
and love. With your love 1 could accomplish 
so much that I have not the will to do alone, 
Say yes, Genevieve; say yes to me now; buat 
do not talk of our parting.” 

“Philip,” answered the girl’s tremulous 
tones, ‘“‘do you know what true love between 
two hearts really means? It means that neither 
shall seek selfish good, but rather the good of 
the one beloved. It means that two who have 
joyed and sorrowed together, who have been 
tried and come barely through all temptations 
and overcome all obstacles, may come at last 
to know that ‘perfect love that casteth out 
fear.’ Do you think we know that love yet? 
No, Philip! my love alone cannot save you 
how, although you know how wholly, how 
truly itis yours. Whatever I can do to help 
you I will do gladly ; but to be your wife until 
there is more perfect trust between us—no, no! 
do not ask me again, Philip. Itis useless, and 
we must say good-by.”’ 

Those were not all their parting words; but 
Genevieve was firm in her resolve, and one 
spring evening when the maples were unfold- 
ing tender leaves of green on all their boughs, 
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as they drooped by the garden wall, when the 
perfume of the lilac was in the air, and the 
breezes were from the south, Philip and Gene- 
vieve walked for the last time down the little 
paved walk; they stood together under the 
shadowing branches, and with tearful eyes and 
sorrowful hearts pledged once more their love, 
and then went their different ways, trusting tu 
a kind Providence to bring, in some far-oif day, 
a happy reunion to two who parted in sadness. 

The years had touched with gentle grace the 
girlish beauty of Genevieve Lathrop. No sil- 
ver thread gleamed among the brown of her 
hair, no wrinkles or frowns yet marred the 
pure outlines of her sweet face, no grief had 
been allowed to steal the roses from her cheeks 
or the old-time brightness from her eyes. She 
knew her duty and she carried it out bravely, 
and although the shadows sometimes deepened 
around her, still her woman’s faith, that life is 
ever beautiful if we but labor to make it so, 
carried her victoriously through every dark 
hour, and now she found herself at thirty as 
we have described her—light-hearted, joyous, 
and happy. 

Philip Harding was still her ideal, only he 
was Philip Harding as she had known him in 
those first happy days of their acquaintance, 
as she had crowned him in her heart. No 
other ever came between her and her first love 
who had the power to thrill her heart as he had 
done. Yet ber friends were many, and her 
animation, grace, and beauty rendered her a 
most desirable acquisition to all circles. 

Sometimes a letter came from a far distant 
home, where, among strange scenes and faces, 
Harding had resolved to begin life anew, and 
become the noble man who would have been 
Genevieve’s ideal. But as the years rolled 
away these letters became less and less fre- 
quent, and now the two who had once been 
lovers were as strangers to each other. She 
did not even know if he were faithful to the 
promise to redeem his life and become worthy 
of her love even though long years must inter- 
vene. But, still hopingand trusting, she waited 
on for her reward. 

The little room which Genevieve had so beau- 
tified was a new home to her, in a new city and 
among strangers. It was so cosey and charin- 
ing, that every time she looked around upon 
fits comforts her glad song would break forth, 
and she could only think, ‘‘What a beautiful 
world this is, after all the worry about trials 
and shadows that shut out the light.”’ 

Then she gathered a bunch of the purple 
columbines that were all on tiptoe to see the 
inside of the pretty room, and plucked a daisy, 
while its blue violet neighbor nodded ‘‘ good- 
by,’ as it was carried away to adorn the vase 
on her bureau. Afterwards she tied on her 
hat with its gray ribbons, and, drawing her 
soft, gray shawl about her shoulders, went out 
to see something of the village. 
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It was such a lovely spring evening, just like 
that far, far away time so many years gone by, 
when she and Philip stood under the maples 
with the breath of the lilacs borne on the balmy 
air. On and on she wandered, and presently 
alittle gothic church was seen, set in the midst 
of green terraces, with a white, pebbly walk 
leading down to the lake below. 

The bell rang out softly its call for evening 
service, and over the green, and up the village 
walks came the worshippers, and entered the 
sacred portals. The lights from the ivy-circled 
windows beckoned out to Genevieve, and they 





seemed like the welcoming eyes of old friends | 
pleading with her to enter. She crossed the | 


worn threshold, she knelt in prayer with the 
congregation, she lifted up her voice in sweet 
praise, and then se listened to the words of 
the aged preacher—“ Beloved, let us love one 
another ; for love is of God. There is no fear 
in love, but perfect love casteth out fear.’’ 

Genevieve’s heart beat strangely fast, and at 
last the tears welled up to her eyes, and she 
bowed her head and wept silently, wondering 
if ever that blessed fulfilment would come to 
her. 

Out into the cool night air again she passed, 
and walked slowly homeward. She was think- 
ing of Philip, of the days when they were all 
in all to each other, and the longing in her 
heart seemed to have broken all bonds as mem- 
ory recalled the waiting years that had brought 
her no sign that her great love would ever meet 
with a full return. 

She entered the little gate and passed up the 
walk. The columbines and violets were asleep, 
but the daisies’ eyes did not lose sight of what 
was passing around them. A shadow advanced 
from the long, vine-embowered piazza, it 
stopped abruptly as Genevieve glanced up in 
startled surprise, and then the shadow proved 


not a shadow at all, but a living, breathing | 


reality, that cried out, ‘‘O Genevieve! have I 
found you at last, after all this dreary wait- 
ing?” 

The blushes that had dyed her cheeksin girl- 
hood crept over her face now, and the brilliant 
light that had sparkled in the brown eyes 
sparkled more joyously than ever, and Philip 
Harding saw the blush and the sparkle, even 
though the shades of evening were dusky round 
them ; for his arms were about her once more, 


his eyes were looking fondly into the happy | 
| who goes into company determined to be in- 


face, and his voice whispered — 

“I have come to you'at last, Genevieve, my 
darling, a man oncé more, proud to bring to 
you my love and élaim yours as of old. You 
it is who have reseued me, for whenever tempta- 
tions came and life’s trials'seemed greater than 
I could bear, I thought of your great love and 
your faith in my nobler nature, and then I said, 
I erill triumph, or Genevieve shall never know me 
more. I need not ask if you are free, if you 
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| love me still—your happy face tells me all | 
| would seek to know.” 

| And Genevieve answered, “Yes, Philip, | 
can realize now how true it is, ‘There is no fear 
in love, for perfect love casteth out fear.’” 


—>-s- 





THE FORSAKEN WIFE. 
BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 


THE flowers of joy that bloomed upon 
Her heart’s most sacred shrine 

Have drooped and faded out of life 
By sorrow’s chilling wind. 


Eath little bud of glowing hope 
That oft gave promise true, 

So full of life and vigor erst, 
Has donned a pallid hue. 


Love’s sunny waves of golden light 
That broke athwart her soul, 

Through every nook of being poured, 
Through every channel stole, 


Now gleam a pale and feeble glare, 
A dim and saddened light, 

Which soon must graduate in gloom, 
In deepest, darkest night. 


For he to whom she pledged her heuart, 
With all its precious store, 

Now listens to the tempter’s voiee, 
E’en seeks the wanton’s door. 


Unmindful of the holy vows 
Breathed forth on lowly knee ; 

Unchanging, never-ending love, 
Unfaltering loyalty. 





— me OS 


Ir a man could be conscious of all that is 
said of him iu his absence, he would probably 
| become a very modest man indeed. 

ADHERE always rigidly and undeviatingly to 
| truth; but while you express what is true, ex 
| press it in a pleasing manner. Truth is the 
| picture, the manner is the frame that displays 
| it to advantage. Truth conveyed in austere 
and acrimonious language, seldom has a salu- 
tary effect, since we reject the truth, because 
we are prejudiced against the mode of commu 
nication. The heart must be won before the 
intellect can be informed. 

DESIRING TO MAKE AN IMPREsSION.—Self- 
importance, or rather a prevailing conscious 
ness of self, is the most universal hindrance to 
the attainment of agreeable manners. A we 
man of delicate feelings and cultivated mind, 





terested, rather than to interest, can seareely 
fail to please. We are assured, however, that 
in this respect there is something very defee- 
tive in the present state of society. All desire 
to make an impression, none to be impressed; 
and thus the social intercourse of every day is 
rendered wearisome, if not disgusting, by the 
constant struggle of contending parties to a+ 
sume the same relative position.— Mrs. Huis. 
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WHICH WILL HE CHOOSE? 


BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 








“Comp, Ada, Ada! Tea is waiting.” 

For hours I had lost sight of my own per- 
sonal identity in a distracted perusal of that 
last dramatic scene of ‘‘Ouida’s’’ masterpiece 
of genius, “‘Under Two Flags.”’ Before me 
yawned the open grave ready to receive the 
mutilated remains of Bertie Cecil when he 
should have sunk under the last blow of mili- 
tary despotism. My fevered fancy pictured 
him holding the hand of Lyonnesse in his ago- 
nized clasp. I saw in the foreground the line 
of scarlet-coated Spahis drawn up to discharge 
their loaded muskets in the breast of their com- 
rade of many a hard-fought Arab field; and 
over all the terrible scene below blazed the 
immense, fervid, glittering are of mid-Afric 
morning skies. I did not heed the ringing of 
the tea-bell, and was only startled out of the 
intense spell of excitement in which I was | 
bound by mamma’s hasty entrance into the 
room. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Ada, what has hap- 
pened to you? Teais ready, and I have called 
you twice to come down. Besides I sent Brid- 
get up an hour ago with a message for you to 
come into the parlor.”’ 

I distinctly recollected a vision of Bridget’s 
classic auburn head in the doorway, but I was 
oblivious of what she had said. | 

“And buried in a novel, too!’’ continued 
mamma, in displeasure. ‘‘ When are you ever 
going to finish that translation of Racine, I 
wonder, if you neglect it at this rate? Here 
you have incarcerated yourself all this hot 
afternoon in your chamber, while Mr. St. Ar- | 
naud, whom you know I was so anxious for 
you to meet, has been chatting for the last two | 
hours with your sisters in the parlor. Your 
indifference is unpardonable in a girl of your 
age.’’ 

lam twenty-one, and as this fact presented | 
itself vividly to my recollection, my perplexity 
found great relief in an unconscious whistle. 

“I do wish, Ada, you would abandon that 
very unfeminine habit of whistling,’ said 
mamma, her gentle temper a little irritated. 

“I will, solely to oblige you, mamma.” 

“Mr. St. Arnaud will take tea with us,”’ pur- | 
sued mamma, ‘‘and you must make the utmost 
haste, my dear, with your toilet. I will stay | 
and help you.” 

“1’ll be ready in five minutes,” I exclaimed, 
tossing my book into a corner of the sofa. 
Then I went to the wash-stand and dashed my 
damp and feverish face into a basin of ice- 
water, and tried to transfer something of its 
Arctic coldness into my heated eye-balls, that 
Were swollen, aching, and half blind from their 
long application through the suffocating heat 
of the burning summer afternoon. I changed | 
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| coming. 


| the city. 
| chamber, I cast one admiring look out of the 
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| the loose wrapper I had on fora delicate fluted 


muslin, with its tiny ruffles on waist and skirt, 
made to leave bare my plump, white shoulders 
and arms, and finished with a fall of dainty 
Valenciennes lace. «‘‘And now for my hair!”’ 
I exclaimed, which was streaming au natural 
in straight, glossy bands half-way to my feet. 
‘*What’s to be done withit, Iwonder? Do you 
happen to know whether le Chevalier St. Ar- 
naud particularly admires a young lady’s tresses 
hanging @ la Pocahontas ?’’ 

“Tam not sufficiently conversant with that 
gentleman’s taste to give you a reliable an- 
swer,”’ smiled mamma, with her usual good 
humor; ‘but I prefer you to wedr it braided 
this evening, and pinned up after that charm- 
ing style of chignon which the hairdresser 
taught you in town last week. I can braid it 
in a very few moments.”’ 

I glanced at mamma’s hair. It was arranged 
after the same fashion, and was decidedly be- 
Her skilful fingers soon arranged my 
long braids after the same model. 

‘*Now are you ready ?’’ she inquired, glanc- 
ing at her watch as the tea-bell tinkled impa- 


| tiently again. 


“In just the sixtieth fraction of a second, 
mamma,”’ I answered, hastily. ‘It is very 
good in you to delay supper for your most un- 
dutiful daughter ; but give me time to fix this 
one rosebud in my hair before I go.’’ 

I remember how she looked as she paused in 


| the centre of the room tapping her little slipper 


restlessly upon the carpet. A cool breeze laden 
with the rich fragrance of locust blooms, was 


| sweeping through the windows and floating 


the white lace curtains far out into the room. 
Mamma, Mrs. Ashley, looked younger than 
her thirty-eight years seemed to justify, owing 
to the freshness of her complexion and the 
roundness of her figure She is a bright, 
winsome little lady, below the medium height, 
with a form too full, perhaps, for perfection, 
but not for grace ; a beautiful mouth and chin, 
thoughtful hazel eyes, and abundant, shining 
hair, whose many threads of silver are almost 


' invisible in its light-brown, glossy luxuriance. 


In describing mamma’s appearance I describe 
my own, with the difference that naturally ex- 
ists between youth and middle age. 

I fastened above my temple the delicious, 
half-opened cloth-of-gold rose setin dark green 
leaves, which looked like a golden bulb torn 
out of the glowing sunset now blazing beyond 
Before following mamma out of the 


window. I shall never forget how the beauty 
and peace of the charming landscape outside 
filled my unclouded heart with a deep, quiet 
happiness, such as I have never since felt in 
the fevered dream of existence I led from that 
night. The artistic grounds about the house, 
in their luxuriance of summer bloom, the groves 
and meadows and river, and the glittering spires 
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of the city beyond, all formed a picture so en- 
chanting that I could never tire of feasting my 
eyes upon it. 

In the mean time I followed mamma down 
to the parlor. They werg all standing in the 
middle of the room waiting for us, but chatting 
merrily—Mr. St. Arnaud and my two sisters. 
As we entered, he advanced a step or two to- 
ward us—a brave, courteous gentleman of me- 
dium height but powerful build, with swift, 
deep gray eyes overshadowed by rugged brows, 
and a massive forehead, above which waved a 
profusion of beautiful, silky-black hair. A 
heavy black moustache and beard half hid his 
handsome mouth, and when he smiled, as he 
took my hand on mamma’s introducing me, I 
saw his sharp, white, merciless teeth, which 
irresistibly reminded me of a tiger’s. Not one 
of us but mamma had ever seen him before, 
and she had once known him in her youth. 

He said something graceful to me, 1 don’t re- 
member what, then gave mamma his arm, and 
they preceded the rest of us to the table. 

“How well you are looking, trés cherie,’’ 
whispered Octavia, who was two years younger 
than I, as she patted my shoulder caressingly 
while we walked. ‘‘ Your eyes sparkle like 
diamonds, and your cheeks are red as roses.”’ 

‘“*They are yes no comparison to yours, you 
magnified apple-blossom. 
me the privilege of returning the compliment, 
I have to assure you that you are almost pretty 
this evening.”’ 


| 


near the light, talking, in her vivacious way, 
to St. Arnaud, and began embroidering a Cash. 
mere capuchon for evening wear, which she 
intended for Violet, my youngest sister. 

St. Arnaud went * : the piano, opened it, ang 
called upon me for some music. I hesitated, 
for 1 knew the girls’ turn would come next, 
and I was but an indifferent performer, while 
Violet—we always called her Lettie—not only 
played skilfully, but sang with wonderful cul 
tivation and sweetness. But I was the eldest, 
and he did not look as though he meant to take 
a refusal, so I seated myself at the instrument 
and he stood beside me turning over the leaves 
of my music. 

Hugh St. Arnaud was forty, wealthy, anda 
bachelor. He had known my mother in their 
early youth, and, on his arrival in L———, had 
taken his first opportunity of renewing his ae 
quaintance with his cé-devant friend and cult- 
vating thatof herfamily. I had heard mamma 
speak of him several times in the last few 


| weeks, and I knew that it was her desire for 


If you will allow | 


me to make a favorable impression upon him, 
I certainly was not in a fair way of succeeding 
now with his deep eyes reading my flushed face 
while he leaned over my shoulder in his gen 
tle, majestic way, quietly turning my leaves, 
and his sweet breath stealing downward and 
fanning the beating veins in my temple. Tb 
nally I finished, after the most inexcusable blan- 
ders, all of which I knew he carefully noted, 


|} and he thanked me without any approach to 


Oetavia shook, with comic incredulity, her | 


mane of flowing, chestnut hair. “Infinitely 
charitable in you, ma jolie, but none the less 
erroneous. You are the beauty of the family, 
while Nature bestowed her only favor upon 
my figure,’’ and she reared back, laughingly, 
her superb, flexile figure, which any duchess 
in the world might have envied. 

We seated ourselves around the table, as 


enthusiasm as I rose with my face burning, 
and stumbled away from the piano. 
‘‘ What a fool I am,”’ 1 mentally ejaculated, 


| as I turned my back upon him, ‘‘to blush like 


happy and light-hearted a group as had ever | 
| ears,” and she looked him full in the face with 


gathered about that board. Mamma poured 
out our cups of fragrant tea from the little 


steaming, silver tea-pot, and Mr. St. Arnaud’ 


| passed them around to the trio of mischievous 
girls. with a smiling, host-like air, that sat very 
attraetively upon him. There were delicious 


little biscuits, fresh from the oven, and light | 


and dewny as snowflakes, but much more pal- 
atable, made by mamma’s deft, white hands; 
creamy custards, looking tempting enough to 


a school-girl when that man’s eyes are upon 
me.”’ 

‘“Excuse me,” said Octavia, demurely, as he 
looked toward her, ‘‘but I have no skill in the 
production of ethereal harmonies. I shall re 
main where I am out of consideration for yout 


good-natured defiance, as she retained her seat 
on the sofa with her characteristic indepen#- 
ence. 

“Miss Lettie, I have heard that you sing. 
You will not doom me to the disappointment 
that Miss Octavia feels no remorse in dealing 
me ?”’ 

Violet rose simply from “her seat in the wil- 


| dow and crossed the room with her wand-like 


our healthy appetites, in their polished crystal | 


glasses; tiny, feathery bits of islands floating | 


on a goiden sea of nectar ; aripe, luscious bank 


of strawberries glowing under a frost-work of | 


powdered sugar ; and savory veal cutlets, which 
Bridget brought in smoking from the gridiron. 


| garden. 


The meal passed off under a shower of spark- | 


ling merriment, and we returned to the parlor. 
Twilight was coming on, and Bridget brought 


| den power over him. 


in the lamps and set them on the marble man.- | 
' aecident which had, in childhood, deprived het 


tle over the fireplace. Mamma drew her chair 


grace, and sat down at the piano. Her singing 
was a silvery warble of flute-like notes that cut 
like fine steel through the profound stillnessof 
the air and out into the moonlit hush of the 
St. Arnaud never took his eyes from 
her face. Something in the pathetic quietof 
its finey girlish beauty seemed to possess 

Her exquisite featares 
were chiselled like any Grecian sculptor’s, but 
their rare loveliness was fatally marred by the 
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WHICH WILL 


of her left eye. A black, half-circuJar shade 
was the covering now to the vanished orb which 
we all remembered had once rivalled its mate 
in its raven brilliancy. But for this sad blem- 
ish, she would have been incomparably beau- 
tiful. Around the pure oval of her cheeks fell 
her black, luxuriant ringlets, and clambered 
in riotous profusion upon her shoulders. Her 
look was always pensive, even in her most 
mirthful moods, and we knew that the con- 
sciousness of her misfortune was ever present 
to her mind. 

I watched the two now by the instrument, 


and saw his gaze rivetted by Lettie’s exceeding | 


beauty. A strange feeling of unrest destroyed 
my serenity for the remainder of the evening. 
Iwas not jealous of my younger and lovelier 
sister, but I could not behold his forgetfulness 
of me without a new and cruel pang whieh I 
had never before experienced in all my care- 
less life. 

When Lettie’s song was ended, he said, de- 
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heard him say to mamma, as he rose to take 
his departure. ‘I trust, Mrs. Ashley, you 
will permit me to have the pleasure of calling 
frequently upon yourself and your charming 
daughters. It will be the greatest privilege of 
my residence in L Y 

Mamma gave him a cordial invitation to re- 
peat his visit, and then he shook hands with 
her, and turned to bestow upon us his parting 
salutations as we re-entered the room. I felt 
the pressure of his firm, white hand long after 
he had gone, and I noticed Octavia chafing her 
palms with a comical grimace as he walked 
down the garden path to the gate. We watched 
him mount his horse, which was tied to a post, 
and dash out into the dazzling moonlight along 
the lonely road to L 

‘Come, my dears,”’ called mamma’s pleasant 
voice, “itis time for our evening exercises ;” 
and we all seated ourselves around the centre- 
table, while she opened the great, gilded fam- 








| ily Bible and read aloud a chapter from the 


often give me the pleasure of hearing you sing, | 
will you not? Remember that it will be an act | 
| of the life tocome. A ray from the glory which 
| is to be, seemed to emanate from the sacred 


of genuine charity on your part to cheer the 
solitary moods of a misanthropic old bachelor.”’ 

Lettie answered with a charming gayety that 
was all the more witching in her because so 
seldom exhibited. ‘‘I shall certainly make 
strenuous vocal endeavors to enliven the gloom 
of your leisure moments.’’ And she mock- 
ingly quoted :— 

“It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore, 
That will not look beyond the tomb, 
But cannot hope for rest before.” 

He closed the piano and went over and sat 
down beside mamma. It pleased us girls, who 
thought no woman her equal, to see the respect 
and admiration he evidently had for her. 
liked to hear them talk together ; she so easy, 
fluent, and graceful, betraying a strong and 
cultivated intellect in every sentence she ut- 
tered ; he so stern and yet so gentle to us, and 
showing in every intonation of his perfectly 
flexible voice the workings of his varied and 
powerful mind. 

The yellow moonlight tempted us outside, 
and we stepped through the open window, a 
trio of white-robed girls, and paced, arm in 
arm, up and down the length of the broad ve- 
fanda. This was a favorite custom of ours on 
warm and baliny evenings. The summer night 
Was still and breathless, the moon rode high in 
4 marvellous, cloudless heaven, and far down 
atthe edge of the gleaming sapphire horizon 
still lingered a streak of sultry red, a brand 
from the smouldering sunset which had not yet 
been quenched in those gulfs of fathomless 
blue. 

St. Arnaud looked after us as we passed and 
Tepassed the open door. 
of the pleasantest evenings of my life,’’ we 





We | 


taining her a moment by bis side: ‘ You will | wonderful Book of Revelations. 


Slowly the 
maze of human anxieties and disappointment 
faded away before the grandeur, the sublimity 


page. I listened in a rapt forgetfulness of self, 
till mamma’s gentle voice seemed transformed 
into the faint, silvery ringing of distant seraphs’ 
harps. She then read a prayer from-the Even- 
ing Service, and we bowed our heads reverently 
before the simple and touching petition to Our 
Father. No sorrow had ever yet darkened the 
happiness of at least three who bent before the 
invisible throne. Our brief, childish grief over 
papa’s death, which happened when Lettie was 
still in her cradle, had left no shadow upon our 
lives. That mamma mourned him deeply, was 
proved by the fact that she had formed no sec- 
ond alliance, and devoted her talents and her 
energies to the rearing and education of her 
daughters. If there can ever be recompense to 
a mother’s tenderness and care, she had her 


| reward in the gratitude and adoring affection 


of her children. 

I played an accompaniment, while the rest 
sang one of those stirring Psalms, whose im- 
mortal threnody once trembled over the lyres of 
patriarch kings. In those days men were demi- 
gods, and could hear the voice of God in the 
thunders which rocked our globe to a grander 
harmony than we could bear, and behold the 
glory of his presence in the lightning which 


| wreathed in livid fires the brow of Sinai. 


‘*This has been one | 


The singing being over, we followed mamma 
up stairs toour rooms. Octavia and I occupied 
one apartment, and Lettie and mamma an ad- 
joining one which opened into our own. This 
evening we sat down together in my room to 
unbraid our hair and remove our ornaments. 
Of course we talked about Hugh St. Arnaud, 
and discussed that gentleman’s personal merits 
with feminine freedom. Mammasaid she hoped 
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he would prove an agreeable acquaintance for 
her girls, and Octavia ventured to trust that 
he would not presume upon that platonic rela- 
tionship to be something more to one or the 
other of them. 

“Tt would be a shocking thing for us to 
break up our little family,’’ she added, laugh- 
ing, “though I have no idea the Black Prince 
contemplates bringing such a calamity upon 
our household. Adais the only one of us likely 
to stir up a family insurrection over her devot- 
ed head, and I am anxiously watching for the 
end of her coquetries. Lettie says she could 
never leave mamma, and I have resolved to re- 
main a standing example to old maids. As for 
Ada, I have noticed lately that she has cast 
more than usually favorable glances upon her 
admirers. I consider such conduct as encour- 


aging their presumption, and I hereby set the | 


veto of my cordial disapprobation upon it.”’ 
Mamma smiled and caressed my hair with 
her hand. I was thinking of St. Arnaud, and 


1 believe she divined the reason of my silence. | 


Octavia continued her lively rattle. ‘No 
one fears my effecting a matrimonial coalition 
so long as I have the honor to represent an ad- 
vantageous contrast to my beautiful sisters ; 
for my unprepossessing physiognomy cannot 
be denied the one merit of the charm of con- 
trast, whatever else it iacks.”’ 

She was tearing her fingers energetically 
through her sweeping, brown hair, intent only 
upon reducing it into some kind of order, and 
she broke out into a carol that echoed like a 
bugle-note through the chamber. 

Octavia!’ exclaimed Lettie, giving the ear 


of the songstress an exasperated twitch, ‘‘I do 


wish you would be more just with yourself. 
What ever originated the idea in that most ori- 
ginal brain of yours that you have the features 
of an ogress?’’ 

‘“Why, my glass, dear, to be sure. So long 
as the science of Catoptries and Dioptrics re- 
mains undisputed as to the laws of reflection 
and refraction of light, so long must I be con- 
tent to believe that my mouth is not comely in 
size and formation, or my nose Roman or Gre- 
cian in its classic outlines. And now, mes de- 
moiselles, if we have exhausted the subject of 
Mr. St Arnaud’s extraordinary attractions, 
let us to bed and dream of his shaggy eye- 
brows and sharp teeth. Ugh! I confess toa 
peculiarly odd sensation whenever I think of 
them.”’ 

Mamma and Lettie bade us good-night and 
disappeared into their chamber. Octavia and 
I retired to our pillows in the dim, delicious 
semi-darkness, with the vellow moonlight 
streaming through the windows and lying like 
fairy banners on the carpet. Octavia was soon 
oblivious to external things, but I tossed, sleep- 
less, by her side through the long night. I saw 
mysterious lights and shadows trembling and 
moving toand froin the great, hollow, fathom- 
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less dawn of early morning before I sank into 
a troubled slumber. Then our guest of the 
previous day figured through my dreams ip 
fantastic shapes, like that of some frightful 
ogre, with flaming eyes and gleaming, white 
teeth. 

Several days faded luminously away in the 
low, dreamy west. One morning before break. 
fast, Octavia and I tied on our garden hats, and, 
each with a dish in her hand, went out among 
the dewy strawberry beds to pick enough of 
their ruddy, ripe fruit for breakfast. Our fam 
ily are all early risers, and mamma and Brié- 
get, our one house-servant, were preparing the 
morning meal, while Lettie flitted about likes 
fairy, laying the table-cover and placing dishes 
thereon. 

We found Robert, our man-of-all-work, who 
shared the family mania for early rising, al 
ready among the vegetable beds weeding in 
dustriously and whistling softly to himself. 

The faint, tremulous beams of the rising su 
lay like transparent wine-water on the blade 
of grass, every pointed shaft quivering under 
the silver weight of a dew-drop. We piled ow 
dishes high with their crimson load, staining 
our fingers rosy-red in the ruby juice of th 
berries, when the sound of wheels caught ou 
| ears. We glanced toward the road, and sav 
Mr. St. Arnaud driving up in a light buggy 
before the gate of the back garden. He hal 
evidently caught sight of us among the straw 
berry vines as he was going past, and, sprig 
ing from his buggy, he threw the reins over the 
seat, opened the gate, and walked rapidly along 
the path till he stood before us. 

“Is it possible you are out so early, young 
ladies ?’’ he exclaimed, cordially, as he caught 
a hand of each in his gloved palms, notwith 
standing we held up warningly our berry: 
stained finger-tips to his view. “And bot 
looking charming enough to move the admin 
tion of a sphinx. Your cheeks are fresh 
roses, and I despair of finding a simile for the 
brightness of your eyes. But I have come for 
a purpose, and must not waste time. How 
long is it before breakfast?”’ 

“Nearly half an hour yet,” I answered, 
wickedly. 

“Very good. Now, I want one of you t 
ride with me down to the river-side, wherei 
have a little business with Farmer Jameson, 
and I’ll bring you back in time, and will even 
breakfast with you, should I be favored with 
an invitation.’ 

“You go, Ada,"’ said Octavia, surreptitiously 
bestowing an imploring pinch on my arm % 
she spoke, ‘‘I could never be spared from a& 
sisting at breakfast. And besides,”’ she col 
tinued, with arch mischief, “Mr. St. Arnaud 
prefers a companion who will appreciate his 
| poetic moods, and who will fully coincide in 
| his opinion that it is neither embarrassing nor 
' inconvenient for country girls to be disturbed 
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in their rural avocations at six o’clock in the 
morning by gentlemen of eccentric habits and 
rambling proclivities.’”’ 

He shook his head at her threateningly, with 
an irrepressible smile of amusement, which dis- 
played a fine gleam of his dazzling teeth under 
his jetty, moustache. 

“Will you so far honor me, Miss Ada?’’ as 
| hesitated, irresolute. 

“Of course you will, dear,’’ coaxed Octavia ; 
“mamma would not object. Now both be 
back in time for breakfast, under penalty of 
going without when you do come.”’ 

St. Arnaud lifted his hat courteously to her 
as he turned on his heel, and made a sign to 
me to accompany him. We were soon seated 
in the buggy, and dashing down the shady 
road to the river. 

It was a glorious summer morning, with a 
dewy perfume in the air, and sunshine and the 
ringing carol of birds in the oak trees by the 
roadside. St. Arnaud was smiling and devoted, 
and seemed pleased with my keen enjoyment 
of the ride, and the erystal morning air which 
stung my cheeks to a fresher glow as it rushed 
against my face in the rapid rate at which we 
were going. Wereached the smoothly-gliding 
river, with white swans sailing on its bosom, 
and the white cottage standing upon its banks. 
St. Arnaud yave me the reins and sprang out. 
He knocked with his riding whip on the door, 
which was instantly opened by Farmer Jame- 
son. The old man nodded good-morning to 
me, and stood talking awhile with his visitor 
onthe steps. Their conversation, which only 
concerned some business transaction between 
them, was over in a few minutes, and St. Ar- 
naud reseated himself by my side, and we 
were soon skimming lightly back over the level 
toad which led up to Rose Cottage. 

“Have you always lived in this pretty little 
home of yours?”’ he asked, as the Gothic gables 
appeared distinctly through the surrounding 
trees. 

“We girls were all born there, and have 
hever lived anywhere else.’’ 

“But you were certainly away at school a 
part of the time?’’ he inquired. 

“We never attended school a day in our 
lives,” I answered, laughing as I met his look 
of genuine astonishment. ‘All that we know 
was taught us by mamma and by the masters 
she hired to come to the house.”’ 

“Your mother is one of the most polished 
women I ever met,’’ he rejoined, sincerely, 
“and it is no wonder her daughters have in- 
herited her talents and her matchless grace. 
Do you know, Miss Ada, that it is seldom a 
Man of the world has the rare fortune to num- 
ber among his friends four such pure-hearted 
i charming women as compose your fam- 
ily?” 

I felt my cheeks flushing brightly at the 
Combined earnestness and gallantry of his 





| took 
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words. We had come to a place where a shal- 
low creek of water ran across the road, and 
the horse, which had crossed it before without 
the slightest hesitation, now stood obstinate 
and immovable upon its brink. His ears were 
jaid back in significant defiance of his master’s 
jerk at the reins. 

‘Is he frightened at anything he sees?’ I 
asked, as I saw St. Arnaud taking his whip 
from its ring. 

‘‘No more than weare. He has merely con- 
cluded to match his will against mine, with a 
curiosity to see which will come out winner. 
It is an old trick of his, and one whose repeated 
failure should have taught him its futility by 
this time.” 

He spoke to the horse gently at first, but the 
magnificent brute ouly gave an indignant snort 
and toss of his rippling mane for reply. St. 
Arnaud grasped the handle of his riding whip, 
and in a moment the blows fell like hail upon 
his satin hide. The animal leaped and plunged 
with angry pain as the stinging flail descended 
again and again upon his glossy flanks. I was 
too terrified to utter a sound. St. Arnaud 
no notice of me. A terrible frown 
brought his black brows in a hideous contrac- 
tion over his eyes, which blazed with a fury 
that appalled me. He clenched his sharp, 
white teeth mercilessly together as he lashed 
the animal with a murderous violence, which 
caused him to rear, and snort, and spring side- 
wise, to the imminent risk of upsetting the 
buggy. At last, blind with rage, and quiver- 
ing in every limb with intolerable anguish, his 
sides smoking and reeking under the merciless 
rain of blows, the infuriated creature made a 
spring into the air with so sudden and violent 
a motion that I was thrown from my balance, 
and would have fallen to the ground, had not 
St. Arnaud turned, quick as lightning, and 
caught me to him, holding me against his side 
with a pressure of which he was unconscious, 
while he reined in the maddened beast with 


| his powerful right arm. 


_hess that thrilled me to the heart. 


The horse stood still, with drooping head 
and steaming sides, and, at a signal from his 
master, stepped docilely across the stream. 
He flung the limpid drops from his snowy fet- 
locks as he reached the opposite side, and 
started at his old rapid pace along the flint-like 
road. He had been conquered by a will more 
mighty than his own. 

‘Poor little girl! have I frightened you?” 
asked St. Arnaud, kindly, as he looked down 
into my pallid face, all his grave, gentlemanly 
tranquillity restored to him again. 

“T don’t know—I think not,’’ I faltered, yet 
feeling half indiguant with him for having 
exposed me to such terror. 

‘*Poor child!’ he said, for the second time, 
and stroking my hair with an exquisite gentle- 
“1 sin- 
cerely beg your pardon for the alarm I have 
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given you. But confess to me frankly, which | hearing the whispered encomiums upon her 


frightened you the most—myself, or my 
horse ?”’ 

“You, of course,’’ I answered, with a petu- 
lance for which I was immediately sorry, as I 
detected an expression of pain upon his face. 

He dropped the subject instantly, and ex- 
erted himself to banish the effects of the inci- 
dent from my mind. He succeeded so well 
that I was laughing gayly at his comie witti- 
cisms when we drove up at the pretty garden 
gate. We were met by mamma on the piazza, 
looking so young and handsome that she might 
easily have been mistaken for the elder sister 
of her trio of girls. She wore a simple morning 


dress of gray linen, with shining coils of hair | 


wound about her head, and fastened by a golden 
dagger. St. Arnaud sprang up the steps with 
almost boyish eagerness, shook hands with 
mamma in greeting, and, with a freedom which 
somehow well became him, drew an arm of 
each within his own, and led us into the house. 

“You are the same impetuous boy you al- 
ways were, Hugh,’ smiled mamma, as he 
tossed his hat on the hall-rack, and looked 
about inquiringly for the breakfast-table. 

Octavia and Violet were waiting for us. I 
saw his eyes light with sudden pleasure as 
they rested upon Lettie, and he retained her 
fingers longer than was necessary, I thought, 
at an ordinary greeting. She looked so uncon- 
sciously sweet and bewitching as we sat at 
table, in her buff French calico, with its tiny 
fluted collar, fastened by a gold grape-leaf at 
her slender throat, and her large black eye 
beaming with purest brilliancy, that I could 
not wonder his glance turned so admiringly 
upon her face, in spite of the unsightly shade 
which so fatally marred its delicate beauty. 
After breakfast he lingered long in the parlor, 
making Lettie sing to him, and talking to 
mamma in the pauses of the music. 

We were all greatly charmed with his tho- 
roughbred ease, and the graceful freedom of 
his intercourse with the family. For mamma 
he showed an_almost reverent respect, while 
he treated us girls very much as though we 
were a parcel of intelligent children. 


‘There is a musical concert in town to-mor- | 


row evening,” he said, on taking his leave, 


“‘and it would afford me great pleasure to | 


escort yourself and the young ladies, Mrs. 
Ashley. 
commodate us all.”’ 

Mamma thanked him, and gave consent that 
we should all go. He came the next evening 
in a handsome gilded barouche, drawn by a 
pair of splendid grays. We were all in full 
dress. Mamma wore a pale maize-colored 
silk, with rare old lace, and the diamond jew- 
els which papa had given her on her wedding- 
day. She looked so bright, so tranquil, so 
beautiful in the mellow evening light that we 
were enthusiastically proud of her ; and, over- 


My carriage is large enough to ac- | 


beauty among us, she held up her pretty fore. 
finger warningly for us to be silent. I, being 
the eldest of the girls, wore a full set of pearls 
over pearl-tinted silk. Octavia was looking 
her best in buff and corals, while Lettie came 
forth like a lovely nymph in a peach-colored 
silk, without any ornament, save a white rose 
in her jetty ringlets and at her polished throat, 
St. Arnaud handed mamma in to the front seat 
by his side, and tucked us girls snugly into the 
remaining seat behind. It was an enchanting 
ride, whose greatest charm to us lay in $& 
Arnaud’s happy faculty of making himself 
agreeable to all individually. 

We arrived early into the crowded assembly, 
and were amply repaid for a half hour’s wait 
ing by the excellence of the entertainment 
which followed. It happened that our escort 
sat between mamma and Lettie, and Octavia 
and I behind them. Several of the most 
dashing and handsome young men in L— 
| devoted themselves to us two during the per. 
formance, but I felt, with a pang that smote 

me into bitter humiliation of self, that I could 

have sacrificed them all for one glance from 
those deep gray eyes that were resting so ad- 
miringly and so tenderly upon the fair young 
face of Lettie. When the concert was over, 
we repaired to an ice-cream saloon for refresh- 
ments, and then rode home through the amber 
moonlight. St. Arnaud bade us a friendly 
good-night on the piazza steps, and we went up 
to our rooms, all in exuberant spirits, except 
myself. 
Slowly the delicious summer days lengthened 
| into weeks, and not an afternoon drew to its 
close without bringing St. Arnaud with some 
choice book or new music for Lettie, or fine 
' fruit for tea, or an invitation for some of us to 
ride with him, until we learned to listen for 
the welcome sound of his step on the garden 
| walk, and the ring of his pleasant voice in the 
piazza, as we sat reading, drawing, or sewing 
in the shady coolness of the parlor. 
We had much other company from the city, 
and the laughing voices of young men and 
| ladies, as they filled the whole house with gay 
confusion, sometimes rang from gable to base 
| ment; but there were none for whose coming 
we waited with such pleasure as for St. Ar 
‘naud’s. He had a passionate fondness for 
music, which Lettie unceasingly gratified. He 
was invariably polite and attentive to Octavia 
and myself, and courteous and friendly toward 
mamma. Indeed, he spent more than one half 
of his time conversing with her, as though he 
could not withdraw himself from the charm of 
her intellect and her gentle vivacity; but it 
was Lettie of whom he seemed particularly 
fond, as we could observe in the increased get 
‘ tleness of his tone when he addressed her, and 
| the opportunities he sought to be by her side. 
' How my unsought, unreasoning love for him 
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stronger every time we met, no one 


_ 





dered, aimlessly and alone, into the deeper 


upon her grew 
retty fore. guessed but myself. It made me supremely aisles of the wood. I was too sick at heart 
I, being miserable. Day by day I watched with dreary | with my own misery to heed the sounds of 
; of pearls pain his increasing tenderness to Lettie, his | music and laughter which would, at any other 
S looking unspoken pity for her misfortune, his little | time, have called me back to them. 
‘ttie came acts of gentle familiarity towards her, which | I had gone some distance with bowed head 
*h-colored she apparently received with an unconscious | and eyes blinded by fast-falling tears, when I 
vhite rose innocence of his sentiments which must have was arrested by the sound of voices near me. 
ed throat, amused mamma, who smiled upon her young- | It seemed to proceed from a jvatural arbor of 
front seat est darling with-indulgent, maternal eyes. vines which grew spontaneousiy in this wood. 
y into the “Lettie,” 1 said, as we stood one evening in | With an impulse impossible to resist in my 
ichanting the piazza, just as he had taken his departure | then excited mood, I cautiously approached 
ay in &. earlier than usual, “tell me whether you and | the arbor and peered through the vines at the 
y himself St. Arnaud love each other.’’ | scene within. The blood mounted fiercely to 
Violet turned quietly upon me her brilliant, | my temples, and bounded back to my heart, 
issembly, large, black eye. I had been stung intoasking | leaving me faint and giddy with the rush of 
ur’s wait. her the question by overseeing him whisper | impetuous pain. All my haunting fears were 
‘tainment something into her ear at parting. realized, and the maddening conviction that 
ur escort “We are not the least in love with each | all was lost to me forced itself with a terrible 
| Octavia other, chése sewr,’’ she answered, but without | certainty upon my mind. Under the vine- 
the most any tenderness in the caressing epithet. ‘‘We | leaves stood St. Arnaud and Lettie. He held 
.L—. are simply confidential friends.”’ | her hands clasped in both of his, and I saw 
the per- My eyes flashed angrily at her cool evasion | him stoop and kiss her pulished forehead. His 
at smote of my confidence. She saw it with no visible | voice, now melting into exquisite sweetness, 
t I could surprise, and we eacli mutually went our way | reached my shuddering ears in these words :— 
nee from without hazarding another word. “IT shall know my fate, then, to-morrow 
1g SO ad The next day there was a grand picnic in | evening. Bless you, Lettie, for holding out 
ir young the great shady oak grove on the bank of the | this sweet hope to me.” 
yas over, river. St. Arnaud came early in his carriage | 1 staggered away, without waiting to hear 
> refresh- totake us all. There were hundreds present | more. Some good angel guided me to a se- 
1e amber at this out-door festival, and the greenwood | cluded spot. I threw myself on the grass 
friendly rang with music and merriment. The blue | among the riotous summer leaves, and, hiding 
went up river danced joyously in the sunlight, and the | my face on the cool moist pillow of the friendly 
, except children sported like bands of well-dressed | earth, moaned aloud in the deep, desolate an- 
fairies upon its margin. Long rural tables | guish which had grown too terrible for me to 
igthened were spread under the arching branches of the | bear any longer in silence. 
sw to its trees, groaning under every species of sweet- All the next day Lettie was thoughtful and 
ith some meat that town and country could produce. abstracted. She started every time she heard 
, or fine I was radiantly gay to hide the smarting | the gate open, but St. Arnaud did not make 
of us to wound in my breast, and laughed and flirted | his appearance till near evening. I was alone 
isten for with the thoughtless young men who sur- | in the parlor when he came in. Octavia hada 
> garden rounded me, till mamma looked serious, and | sick headache after the pleasures of the day 
-e in the even Octavia, from the standard of her resist- | before, and did not come down stairs all day. 
sewing less independence and self-reliance, arched her | Mamma and Lettie were assisting Bridget, as 
queenly eyebrows, though she said nothing. | usual, in preparations for tea. 
he city, These masculine humming-birds of fashion ‘‘Do you know you are very lovely, Ada?” 
ren and might flutter around the high-spirited girl | asked St. Arnaud, abruptly, when he had 
vith gay until they beat their wings bare against the | seated himself beside me on the sofa, after 
to base tantalizing barrier of her good-humored indif- | greeting me, with much more than his usual 
coming ference, but not one could boast of creating the | gayety. 
St. Ar least interest in her breast for him. I looked up with quiet coldness from the 
.ess for In the cool of the day a great many of us sat | book in my hand. 
ed. He down on the green turf under the shadow of ‘“‘Certainly ; no one can be better aware of 
Octavia the leaves to rest and talk. Where mamma | it than myself. It is a matter of marvel to me 
toward and Lettie were sitting on the mossy trunk of | that you have never discovered it before.”’ 
ne half a fallen tree, lay St. Arnaud on the green at | ‘Now you are ironical again,” he said, ina 
vugh he their feet, staring idly up at the blue sky over- | tone verging on displeasure. “‘ You call me 
narm of head through a canopy of foliage. Lettie had | mon amé in your pretty prattling way, but you 
- but it playfully bound a chaplet of oak Jeaves about | have hardly been the friend to me I expected 
icularly his head, and was laughingly assuring him | froma young lady of your frankness and sense 
ed gen- that he resembled a poet crowned with his | of justice.” 
er, and first laurels. After awhile the little groups | ‘We won’t quarrel, if you please,” I an- 
er side. became scattered again. I shook myself free | swered, with the hot, resentful blood flushing 
‘or him from my light-hearted companion, and wan- | my cheeks bitterly. ‘‘I am not in the habit of 











Lu8 
flattering gentlemen with a preference which 
1 cannot feel.”’ 

“Why, Ada, what a child you are!” he ex- 
claimed, regarding me with the look we bestow 
upon wilful children. ‘ You are growing un- 
amiable of late. Where are the rest of the 
family ?’”’ he added, carelessly. 

““] will send some of them to you,” I an- 
swered, as I rose and left the parlor. I heard 
him utter a low whistle as I closed the door. 

I went up to my room as soon as supper was 
over. Octavia lay on the bed in a quiet slum- 
ber. I was determined that my presence at 
least should be no impediment to his love- 
making to Lettie, and I trusted that mamma 
would be equally considerate and absent her- 
self also. I sat down by the window, and 
leaned my feverish brow out into the cool 
evening air which rushed soothingly past. I 
felt the dead apathy of a cureless pain that 
was too deep for tears. I did not dare to pray, 
for a horrible darkness seemed to intervene 
between myself and my Maker. 

The evening was more than half spent before 
I ventured below again. I met Lettie in the 
hall, just entering it from the garden. I 
passed her silently, concluding that she had 
come in from bidding St. Arnaud good-night 
at the gate. She ascended the stairs without 
a word to me, and I advanced to the parlor 
door, which stood half open. The lamps inside 
were burning with a shaded lustre. I paused 
on the threshold. What was it that rooted me 
to the spot, and sent an electric shock vibrating 
along every nerve in my body? In her low 
a.n-chair by the mantle sat mamma. Her 
pearl-gray evening dress drooped softly about 
her; her shining hair coiled like a coronet 
above her temples; and her eyes were fixed 
upon the manly form of St. Arnaud, sitting on 
a hassock at her feet. He held one of her 
hands in both of his, while the white fingers 
of the other moved caressingly among the 
masses of his jetty hair. 

Instantly the whole surrounding truth burst 
like a revelation upon my mind. St. Arnaud 
loved my mother, and in some way Lettie had 
become aware of his secret, and probably ren- 


suit. His unwearying attentions to mamma, 
his thousand delicate acts of courtesy toward 
her, his unaffected pleasure in her society, all 
forcibly returned to my recollection now, and 
I wondered at my stupidity in never recog- 
nizing the truth before. 

“You thought I cared for Lettie, Agnes,”’ 
St. Arnaud was saying; ‘‘but she understood 
me all the time. 
betrayed to her my sentiments towards you, 


| dured, I pitied him then. 
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is the result of accident; but she has thus far 
kept her word.”’ 

‘“*You would be happier in a younger wife, 
Hugh,” remonstrated my mother’s sweet, low 
voice. 

“Do you think I am a man to fancy a silly, 
giggling girl for my wife?’’ exclaimed St. Ar 
naud, wrathfully. ‘‘No, Agnes; you were the 
one passion of my boyhood, and you have been 
the one reigning love of maturer manhood. | 
never heard of your widowhood till I came to 
L———. Rumor, which is usually so busy, 
here cheated me for years out of the greatest 
happiness of my life. No, Agnes; you alone 
can understand the wants and necessities of a 
brain and heart like mine. I am wayward and 
passionate, but you can make me what you 
will. For your sake my life has been a great 
weariness to me until now. I will not give 
you up again. Say what you will, I can see 
no barrier to separate us. O Agnes! reward 
my constancy, which has endured to the end. 
My patient love shall bridge the gulf of years 
that has surged between us, and make you 
forget your grief for the kind husband who 
left you so long ago.”’ 

‘*Hush! hush!’’ whispered mamma, check- 
ing the rapid torrent of words; ‘‘you forget 
my beautiful girls. What will they say to 
anything so strange and unexpected ?”’ 

‘* Fewill be a father to them,” he answered, 
eagerly. ‘‘ You have seen my beautiful home 
in L They shall share it with us. Our 
happiness would be incomplete without them.” 

There was something infinitely tender, inf- 
nitely touching, in the sight of the strong man 
bowed in almost hopeless supplication at the 
imperial white feet of the only woman he had 
ever loved. In spite of the cruel pain I en- 
Here he caught 
sight of me standing, frozen and speechless, in 
the doorway. Mamma turned at the same 
moment and stretched out her hands to me. 1 
moved forward, and St. Arnaud was by my 
side in a moment. 

“May I be your father, dear Ada?” he 





| asked, attempting to draw me to him with thé 
| earess he might have bestowed upon a child. 
dered’ him what assistance she could in his 


I could have shrieked out in my agony. IT 
sprang away from him and fell down by my 


| mother’s knees and buried my frozen face in 


her lap. 

‘*No, you cannot,’’ I answered him from 
the anguish of my almost breaking heart. 
‘*But you may be the husband of my mother. 


| O mamma, mamma! how can I ever give you 
i up?’’ 


An accident inadvertently | 


and she has been a good little girl to tacitly | 


encourage my preference. Yesterday she 
promised to make some arrangement by which 
we might be left alone this evening. I do not 
know by what means she succeeded, or if this 


She stroked my head soothingly with her 
soft, white hand. ‘“ Are you willing, Ada?” 

And I answered, in an almost inaudible 
voice, ‘‘I am willing.”’ 

They were married quietly a month after- 
ward in the little parlor of Rose Cottage. We 
girls shed a few tears at resigning our claims 
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: | 
upon manuna, who had shared her tenderness | 


so exclusively among us ever since papa’s 
death. But Octavia and Lettie were delighted 
with the grand home in town to which they 
took us, and besides, had quite a filial affection 
for their new parent. Lettie is his favorite. 
They both call him “‘papa,’’ which pleases him 
greatly. Icalled him ‘‘ Mr. St. Arnaud’’ when | 
I was at home, notwithstanding his coaxing | 
me to make use of a more filial cognomen. A 
week after we were settled in town, I wrote 
for and obtained a situation as assistant teacher 
ina flourishing seminary a few hundred miles 
away. Mamma was both shocked and grieved. 
She entreated, expostulated, and even wept; 
but I was firm. St. Arnaud persuaded and 
remonstrated, but I think he was relieved at 
the prospect of my absence, for I was sarcastic 
and perverse in my treatment of him, and 
tried his patience sorely. The girls were dis- 
mayed at my resolution, and both they and 
mamma cried with exceeding bitterness at our 
separation, 

Itis now two months since I came to A 
My school duties are light, and I have written 
this little history of the past summer sitting at 
leisure moments beside the rose-shadowed 
window of my pleasant chamber. Once or 
twice I have longed for the presence of my 
sisters, or the touch of mamma’s soft white 
hand while I wrote it. Some time I will go 
back to them when I could bear it better than 
now. Here they call me the belle of A " 
and I hear that the young men are raving 
about my beauty and my indifference. There 
is one of them with rare eyes and a classic | 
head, who follows me everywhere. His eyes | 
haunt me with their majestic sadness, but I 
cannot love him now, and maybe never can. 














o> 


It is not wise to lose a friend to whom you 
can do a kindness, or from whom you can take | 
one. 

THAT man is voted a bore who persists in 
talking about himself when you wish to talk 
about yourself. 

TEAcH children to love everything that is 
beautiful, and you wili teach them to be beau- 
tiful and good. 

HE that does a base thing in zeal for a friend, 
burns the golden thread that ties their hearts 
together. ’ 

MANKIND in the gross is a gaping monster 
that loves to be deceived, and has seldom been 
disappointed. 

Every fool describes in these bright days his | 
wondrous journey to some foreign court, and 
spawns his quarto, and demands your praise. | 

My notions of life are much the same as they | 
are about travelling—there is a good deal of | 
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BY CHERRY JAMES. 





‘SHE has stolen my ring ; I tell you no other 
could have taken it. I remember clearly that 
I pulled it off and laid it on the counter while 
I tried on those fur riding gloves. No one but 
this girl has waited on me, and no other has 
taken it. There stands the thief!’ 

The speaker, a fashionably dressed, stylish 
young lady, was greatly excited ; she stood the 
centre of a gaping crowd at one of the counters 
in the large establishment of Burt & Bond, 
while her finger pointed with stern accusation 
at one of the shop girls, who, with face pale as 
death, clung in a sort of dumb stupor to the 
counter for support. The speaker had missed 
a valuable diamond ring from her finger, the 
counters and floor had been carefully searched 
without leading to its discovery, and the sus- 
picion which the loser had entertained from 
the moment of first missing the ring was no 
longer concealed. 

‘*There stands the thief! I am as positive 
of it as that I live,’’ she continued, sternly. 

“Do not say that. Oh, please do not!” the 
accused, after several choking efforts, managed 
to gasp out. “I have not taken yourring. I 
did not even see it. Search me, if you think I 
am deceiving you.” 

“Oh, no doubt you have safely concealed it 
long before this. Such hardened wretches as 
you understand such things,’’ sneeringly re- 
marked the other. ‘‘Guy,’’ she added, turning 
to the gentleman accompanying her, ‘‘call an 
officer at once, please. I shall deliver this 
creature over to justice. 

‘*Merey, oh, have merey!’’ moaned the ac- 
cused, piteously. ‘‘It will kill my poor old 
mother ; and oh, I am innocent.’”’ 

The handsome face of the young man flushed 
a deep red, as, laying his hand with a restrain- 
ing gesture upon the lady’s arm, he pleaded: 
“T beg of you think this over again, Anna. 
That poor girl don’t look like a thief or crimi- 
nal. Her face and actions are teo innocent 
and honest for that, and I feel certain she has 
not committed the theft.’ 

“Tush, Guy! you are led captive by her 
pretty face, and your silly disposition to be- 
lieve all the world as honest as yourself,”’ she 
replied, impatiently, and with a sting of some- 
thing like jealousy in her words as well. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, you seem to forget, Guy, that it is the 
diamond ring that you gave me.”’ 

“T will purchase you a handsomer one to re- 
place it. Come, we will go for it at once, and 
forget all about this affair.’ 

She broke away angrily from his restraining 
grasp. ‘Guy, you are blind. I know this girl 
deliberately stole the ring, and I shall remain 


amusement on the road, but, after all, one | here until she is in custody. Will not some 


Wants to be at rest. 


| one call an officer ?”’ 
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In a few moments a police officer appeared, daughter of the wealthy merchant to whom, in 
who, after listening to the charge made against | a great degree, he owed his position, blocked 
the poor girl by the young lady, said, looking | the wheels of justice long enough to grant her, 
upon the deathly pale face of the accused (it | in the most obsequious manner, a private in- 
must have been a timid, trusting, honest face, | terview. 
and very lovely before the terror of thischarge | She reiterated her charge of theft against the 
changed it, and it strangely moved the officer, | shop girl, and he, after listening attentively, 
for he had a daughter just about her age also | begged to know her wishes in the matter, prom. 
serving in a store, and he thought howit would | ising to carry them out literally. 
kill him if some day she were charged witha | ‘I wish the creature prosecuted, and pun. 
crime like this) :— | ished with all the rigor of the law and without 

**Of course, miss, if you charge her with the | any consideration of mercy,’’ she said, bitterly, 
theft and demand her arrest, I must take her | with a meaning look at Guy Halford. 
with me; but a jail is an awful place for such ‘Tt shall be done,’’ the magistrate said. 
a tender, innocent looking thing to be locked | ‘‘ You need not be detained here ; I shall hold 
upin. Maybe some one here would like to ac- | her for trial under heavy bonds, which of 
company us to a justice and go bail for her ap- | course she cannot furnish, and she will there. 
pearance. It would be an act of mercy to the | fore be locked up.”’ 
poor thing.”’ *‘Tam glad of that—a prison cell is her proper 

He looked straight at the members of the | sphere,’’ she added, as she and Guy returned 
firm, but they saw, if he did not, the storm of | to her carriage. He handed her in and was 
passionate anger his words occasioned in the | turning away, when she cried to him, in srr 
breast of the accusing lady. One of them drew | prise, ‘‘ Why, Guy, of course you mean to ride 
him aside to whisper, ‘‘We dare not assist the | back with me?” 
girl. This lady who makes the charge is the ‘Thank you, Miss Reynolds!’’ he said, po 
daughter of the wealthy and influential Mr. | litely but coldly, “1 have business that will 
Reynolds, and we cannot afford todo anything | detain me.” 
that would alienate her patronage from us.”’ She fell back in the seat with a gasp of dis 

The officer’s lip curled in scorn, as, turning | may. What couldit all mean? Why this call 
to the accused girl, he said, grasping her hand | ing her Miss Reynolds, when he knew how 
tenderly, ‘‘Come with me, poor thing; there is | fond she was of ‘‘Anna’”’ from his lips? Why 
no help for it. Keep up like a brave little wo- | this sudden independence, when she had domi- 
man, now.”’ neered over him so long and in so many ways, 

It probably was his touch that aroused the | always finding her will his law? Was there 
girl from her stupor. Casting one last bewil- | reason to fear that she was losing her power 
dered stare upon the faces about her, she | over him; that her severe treatment of he shop 
seemed to fully realize the hopelessness of her | girl was alienating any of his affection from 
position, and, moaning out, ‘My poor old | her? The thought brought a burst of wild 
mother! my poor mother,’’ she dropped to the | tears and of terror with it. She, of all persons, 
floor unconscious. alone knew of the months of anxious planning 

At this juncture the gentleman who was with | and maneeuvring it had cost her, the admired 
the accusing young lady turned again to her, | and envied heiress, to catch brave, honest Gay 
and, laying his hand gently upon her shoulder, | Halford, for whom she had spurned a score ot 
said :— other offers that the world would have called 

“ Anna, I plead with you for the girl’s moth- | more brilliant, and now, was she to lose him 
er’s sake, if not for her own, relinquish this | merely through her spite at the shop girl? Dis 
purpose of yours, and forget all about the fatal | tracted at the mere mention of it, she reached 
ring.” to call the driver and instruct him to drive her 

“Guy Halford,’ she exclaimed, throwing off | back to the police court that she might with 
his touch, her face livid with anger, ‘‘your in- | draw the charge of theft against the girl, and 
terest in this creature is very unreasonable, to | in the hope of meeting Guy on the way. But 
say the least. Your petitions in her behalf | no, on second thought she felt she could not do 
only make me more determined to not rest un- | this, she could not humiliate herself so, even 
til I see her the inmate of a prison, where she | were it doing an act of justice to another. 
deservedly belongs.”’ | Guy will call as usual this evening,” she 

The young man stepped aside with a very | murmured to herself; ‘he is too greatly undet 
flushed face as the accused girl was carried out | my control to remain away,” and with this be 
by the kind-hearted policeman, placed in a cab, | lief she dismissed her fears. 
and driven off to a police station. A minute And while she rode homeward, and for long 
after, Miss Reynolds, having completed her | hours after, the accused girl sat cowering and 
purchases, called upon him to escort her to her | shivering on a seat in the police court, suf 
carriage, and, at her direction, they were driven | rounded by filthy, blasphemous victims of 
to the police court. The magistrate in attend- | crime, and stared at and cruelly joked about 
ance, learning that she was Miss Reynolds, | by the curious and vicious. The magistrate 
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called up and passed upon one case after an- 
other until the list was exhausted ; he lounged 
and gossiped, drank and smoked, cracked 
jokesand uttered tremendous oaths with every 
bummer, politician, and criminal that hap- 
pened near, and, at last, when it was impossi- 
ble to avoid it longer, he took notice of the 
shrinking, weeping girl. 

It was not necessary, he said, to open any 
inquiry into the charge against her. He was 
sorry that he could not pass sentence on her, 
instead merely of binding her over to appear, 
as he was satisfied she deserved the severest 
rigors of the law. He would hold her over in 
$2000 of bonds, and as, of course, she could not 
furnish such bonds, he would order her locked 
up at once. 


Mingled with the hopeless cry of the poor | 


girl on hearing this, came a firm voice from an 
obscure corner of the room, where, during all 
these hours, a man sat almost moveless with a 
newspaper held before his face. 


“] will qualify as bondsman in $2000, or ten | 


times that amount, if required.’’ 


| girl’s innocence. 


The accused girl, the magistrate, and the | 
| was all her suffering since only a piece of clever 


other listeners in the court-room turned their 
gaze in amazement towards the corner. 
Halford stepped forth. 

“Mr. Halford,” the magistrate exclaimed, 
recognizing him, ‘‘certainly you do not wish 
to interfere in this creature’s behalf! She un- 
doubtedly is a hardened thief and criminal.’ 

“Your duties, sir, are not to pass a final 
judgment,” uttered the other, in a tone that 
convinced the magistrate he was not to be tri- 
fled with. ‘‘ Any man, yourself included, who 
dares, from this moment, to cast an aspersion 
upon this poor girl’s honesty and worthiness, 
until it has been proven in a court of justice, 
will do it at his peril.”’ 


The magistrate, realizing that, in his ardor | 


tosecure Miss Reynolds’ approbation, he had 
overstepped the bounds of his duties, and quite 
humbled now, hastily prepared the necessary 
papers, which Guy Halford signed. A minute 


Guy | 


after, Guy and the accused girl, quite overcome | 


with the terrible ordeal, were being driven to 
the latter’s home. He saw her struggle to ex- 


they choked her, and, grasping his hand before 
he could divine her purpose, she pressed a 
dozen kisses on it. 

' He tried to soothe her during the ride, by 
assuring her of his own conviction of her inno- 
cence, and by reminding her that the evidence 
against her was only circumstantial, not posi- 
tive. He believed the missing ring would be 





girl, Allie Linton, very lovely and very inno- 
cent. 

The carriage stopped before a very humble 
tenement, and he supported her tottering steps 
into it. A kind-faced old lady met them with 
a cry of alarm upon her lips, but he explained 
nothing until he saw the girl comfortably rest- 
ing in a sparsely-furnisued but remarkably 
neatand cleanly room. Then, quietly drawing 
the old lady into another apartment, he told 
her all that had happened to her daughter ; 
but in such a cheerful and hopeful manner, 
that when he left her, under a promise to 
return again that evening, she was almost 
happy in the belief that the innocence of her 
daughter would soon be established. 

On leaving this humble home, Guy Halford 
at once proceeded to Burt & Bond’s, and, by 
offering a handsome reward to any one who 
would find the missing ring, had a thorough 
search made. It was unavailing, and he turned 
away sick at heart. People who knew the cir- 
cumstances scoffed at his faith im the accused 
Could he be mistaken in 
that face? Could she have taken the ring, and 
acting? He went back to her humble home to 
look again into that strangely winning face, 
and ask himself, had he been deceived? She 
was lying on a lounge like a pale lily, wounded 
and broken from its stem, and, half springing 
up with oxcited expectation when he entered, 
she cast one pitifully yearning look into his 
face, ang reading the disappointment there, 
with a single hopeless moan, she hid her face, 
and thereafter lay like one deprived of life. 

Guy perceived, the moment he looked upon 
her, that a fever was raging in her veins, and, 
hastening away, secured the services of a noted 
physician, and sent him to her, pleading with 
him very touchingly to save her, if possible, 
from a single additional pang. He could not 
return himself, he was not calm enough ; his 
blood was on fire, he was choking, and he felt 
as if his brain would burst its limits. He 
walked the streets, trying to think of some 
way to prove the accused girl innocent, for he 


. knew she was innocent; he had not a doubt in 
press in words her deep gratitude to him ; but 


his heart about her. 
In this state of fearful misery, he had almost 
made up his mind to goto Anna Reynolds, the 


| accuser, and demand of her to withdraw the 


found, and promised to proceed to Burt & | 


Bond's and have a careful search instituted for 
it. As she rested back against the cushions, 


unable to express her thanks, except by such | 


gleams of worship out of her eyes as to set his 
pulse beating ina way it had never done before 
under a woman’s glances, he thought this shop 


charge of theft, when, looking up from his 
reverie, he found himself again before Burt & 
Bond’s establishment. He felt an irresistible 
inclination to again enter, and he did. One of 
the proprietors met him, and said :— 

‘““We are sorry, Mr. Halford, but we shall 
have to refuse to be further annoyed in the 
matter of the missing ring.’’ 

**Show me the box of fur riding-gloves Miss 
Reynolds made her purchase from!’’ he de- 
manded, sternly. 

“Why, Mr. Haiford, it is useless to look 
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glove out of the box several times already in 
our search.’’ 


| 
| 


“Would you expect me to humble myself 
before that shop girl?’’ she cried, indignantly, 
“I would expect justice to be done, though 


“Show them to me in an instant!’’ thun- | it were necessary to walk on one’s hands and 
dered Guy, in a tone that occasioned the pro- | knees from this place to her humble home!” 


prietor to spring behind a counter for safety. 
He, nevertheless, produced the box of gloves. 

Guy turned them over mechanically, press- 
ing them one by one closely between his hands, 
while the proprietor looked on. Suddenly he 
seemed to discover that in the finger of one of 
them was some foreign object. His face grew 
radiant with a wild hope, but his hands trem- 
bled so in his excitement that he could scarce 
extricate the object from the place in which it 
had been held fast. At last he secured it; he 
pulled it out to view; it was the veritable dia- 
mond ring Anna Reynolds had lost. Was it 
strange that Guy Halford greeted its recovery 
with a wild shout of joy? 

The mystery of the missing ring was clear 
toall now. Anna Reynolds had not removed 
it from her finger, as she imagined, in trying 
on the gloves. In removing this glove from 
her hand, the ring had come off and remained 
wedged in the glove finger. 

Guy almost flew over the ground in his ex- 
cited strides until he reached Allie Linton’s 
home. Alas! the evidence of her innocence 
came too late to preserve her from more suffer- 
ing. She was in a high fever, and unconscious 
to surrounding objects, but was constantly 
raving about the missing ring, and imagining 
herself the inmate of a prison. P 

“It is very uncertain if we can bring her 
through alive,” the doctor said, with a very 
serious countenance. ‘‘Had she been locked 
up to-night as a criminal, she would have been 
dead by morning.”’ 

The sight of that lovely, innocent girl, raving, 
tearing at the air, fighting imagined foes, and 
protesting her innocence in the most impas- 
sioned manner, was too dreadful for Guy to 
look upon then. He fled the house and has- 
tened on to Annie Reynolds’ home. When he 
was ushered in, she received him with a look 
of triumph, because she had said her influence 
over him was so great that he could not remain 
away, and she looked upon his coming as 
proving it. Buta second glance into his face, 
firmly set and threatening, frightened her. 

“O Guy ! what is the matter ?’’ she exclaimed, 
grasping his arm. 

He flung off her touch, and, holding out the 
recovered ring, told her in a few cold, com- 





His face was grand in its intensity of feeling, 

**Guy, you are insulting.” 

‘* Perhaps I am ; it comes from my antiquated 
notions of honor and uprightness. Miss Reyn- 
olds, twelve hours ago I believed I loved you 
so well that nothing you might do could alienate 
that love. I judged from my months of ex- 
perience in submitting patiently to your many 
whims, your petty tyrannies and domineerings, 
thinking they were excrescences merely on 4 
kind and noble heart; though, in my creed, 
the utmost grace one may hope to attain to in 
this world is the grace of consideration for 
others’ feelings. This day’s events have un- 
veiled your inner character to me in such 
repulsive form as to shake my love to its foun- 
dations; and now, coming as I do from the 


‘ bedside of the victim of your false accusations, 








and remembering how she is lying there in the 
wild ravings of a fever brought on by your 
cruelty, from which she may never arise, I 
relinquish your friendship, but with the wish 
that you may never require the charity you 
have withheld from another.” 

He turned sternly on his heel and strode out 
of the room and into the street, and with him 
fled all for which Anna Reynolds had striven 
and once gained—the hope and ambition of 
her life. She essayed to call him back, that 
she might sue for his forgiveness; but the 
words stuck in her throat, and, hearing his 
proud tread on the pavement outside, she 
swooned and fell to the floor. 

Years have passed since that day, and Anna 
Reynolds, now the discontented, shrewish wife 
of a miserable husband, often meets in society 
gatherings the lovely and admired wife of Guy 
Halford, once Allie Linton, the shop girl. 
Anna’s husband has reason to look forward to 
such oceasions with dread, for it is an era of 
hysterics in his household, and he has a keen 
remembrance of ‘the terrible abuse that then 
falls upon his innocent head. 
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A MAN with knowledge but without energy, 
is a house furnished but not inhabited ; a man 
with energy but no knowledge, is a house dwelt 
in but unfinished. 


Dorne THE RicHt THrna.—A sure convie 





pressed words of the manner of its recovery. | tion of our having done rightly is not only an 
She took it, saying :-— attainable, but a necessary seal and sign of our 

“J am sorry for all the trouble it has occa- | having so done. When we do external things 
sioned ; but even you, Guy, must acknowledge | (that are our business) ill, it is a sign that in- 
that I had very excellent reasons for suspecting ternal, and, in fact, that all things are ill with 
that girl of its theft.”’ | us; and when we do external things well, it is 

“ And is that all the reparation you can offer | a sign that internal, and all things are well 
her?” he said, with a scornful smile. with us. 

| 
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ROBIN ADAITR. 


BY CLARA LEE M’DONNELL. 








I HAD been teaching school for three years, 
and had felt no need of going away from home 
to rest during our summer vacations. My 
health was excellent; the change and relief I 


experienced from being away from school was 


sufficient for me. During the spring session 
of 1874, however, my strength visibly failed. 
Doctor Lane was called in, and ordered me to 
the country. Now country meant to me in my 
childhood Hillside Farm, but I had not been 
to Father Palmer’s house since I was ten years 
of age. My mother was a very intimate friend 
and schoolmate of Mrs. Palmer’s. This friend- 
ship continued until my mother’s death, which 
occurred when I was eleven years old. 

While Charlie and I were little children, we 
had spent all our summers at Hillside. 
mother’s health was very delicate, but up to 
the last year of her life she had always been 
with uS on our trips to Palmer’s. After her 
death, Charlie went to college, and I was sent 
to St. Mary’s at Burlington, where I remained 


Our | 
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nonette as we passed the many pretty homes. 
Then, when fields were left behind, they gave 
us perfumes of new-mown hay and ripening 
grain; spicy scents came from sweet woody 


| places, until, lulled by the many sights and 
| scents, I, like the lotus-eaters of old, forgot 


| 


| 


| 


that it was not always afternoon, and passed 
into the land of dreams. I was awakened by 
father Palmer's hearty voice. 

‘Why, child, were you so tired? You are 
the same little Helen 1 used to carry so many 
years ago!’ with which remark I was lifted in 
his strong arms and carried out to the little 
station, much to the amusement of the occu- 
pants of the car. 

We arrived at the farm just at sunset. 
Mother Palmer and her daughter Hannah 
were waiting in the pretty vine-covered porch 
to receive us. Supper was waiting, and I did 
ample justice to the hot biscuits, the nice 
broiled chicken, delicious honey, the fragrant 


| eoffee, and rich cream. 


*“*You have the same child-like face that you 


_ had when I last saw you,”’ said Mother Palmer. 


until I was eighteen, when I returned to my | 


native city to take the position that I still hold 
at school. 


A letter mailed on Tuesday brought | 


an answer on the following Saturday, contain- | 


ing a cordial invitation to come. 


“Yes,’’ wrote Mother Palmer, 
take excellent care of Helen, and send her 


“we will | 


home perfectly well again; yet we will want | 


her to stay oy as long as she can. My heart 
longs for the chiid, and, although so many 
years have passed since she was with us, we 
will try to make her feel like the bright, happy 
little girl who was always our particular pet.’’ 


The letter seemed to bring a breath of fresh 


country air with it. I was stronger than I had | 


been for days, and I determined to start just 
as soon as I could get ready; so in three days 
I was seated in the morning train whirling off 
to the country. Never before had the fields 
and woods, the gardens and the woodside, 
held such pleasure for me. 
and beautiful things met my eyes and glad- 
dened my heart. Fields covered with waving 
grain like golden seas swept past; rolling 
meadows of velvety green sloped gradually 
down to noisy little streams of pure running 
water, that flowed onward till lost in beautiful 
woods; woods whose long pathways seemed 


A thousand new | 


to invite one to enter and enjoy the peace and | 
rest to be found therein; gardens bloomed in | 


all the delicate beauty of early summer ; birds 
carolled forth their full and pleasing songs; 
and all nature spoke of that perfect season of 
fulness and glory that is seen at no other time 
of the year save just before the gathering in 
of the harvest. 

As the warm air came in at my open win- 
dow, it was laden with odors of rose and mig- 


| stood beside my bed. 


‘‘T cannot believe, Helen, that so many years 
have passed since you were with us. You do 
not look a year older.”’ 

**Ah, but I am twenty-one! 
birthday is the first of May.” 

‘‘Let me think—yes, in May, and well I re- 
member the wee baby you were, Helen. Peo- 
ple all thought you would not live, but I 
prophesied a long life for the little tiny mite.’’ 

We spent a merry evening chatting over the 
old times, each one recalling the happy days 
of youth, and at nine o’clock I was sleeping 
soundly in my old room. 

The morning came in with music. I was 
awakened by a voice singing some sweet tenor 
air from ‘“‘Martha.’’ The person seemed some 
distance from the house, yet in the clear morn- 
ing air the words I heard distinetly :-— 

“Ah, may Heaven grant you pardon, 
That you broke my trusting heart! 
That where burning love you kindled, 
You did bitter woe impart.” 

Then the voice died away in the distance, 
and while wondering who about the farm pos- 
sessed such a fine tenor voice, I fell asleep, 
and saw Parepa Rosa, as Martha, in her hunt- 
ing-dress, with Castle as Leionel— 

* Like adream, bright and fair, 
Chasing every thought of care, 
Those bright hours passed with thee, 
Made the world all joy to me.” 

“‘Good-morning!”” I awoke, and Hannah 
“How did you rest? 
Are you feeling better?’ 

““Oh, yes, I feel better! But who is that 
fine tenor singer that I heard this morning? 
He has an excellent voice.” 

“Fine singer! Excellent voice! 
dreaming, Helen?’’ 

‘*No, indeed ; I was wide awake, and heard 


You know my 


Are you 
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some man’s voice singing something from | anda half; 


‘Martha.’ Iam certain about it.” 

“Why, we do not have opera singing here, 
Helen. Men in this neighborhood have some- 
thing else to do than learn operas. Come, let 
me help you to get ready for breakfast, and do 
not dream such real dreams while you are in 
the country.” 

I was silenced, but not convinced. My 
dream (?) was commented on at the breakfast- 
table, and a laugh had at my expense. I was 
soon fixed in my summer house. A few days 
of rest, a few rides in the bright summer morn- 
ings, and I was so much better that I felt 
strong enough to explore the farm and woods 
that surrounded it. Every morning I was 
awakened by the same sweet tenor voice ; 
sometimes a little thing from an opera; again 
a carol, a song, or some popular ballad. It 
must certainly be one of the harvesters, [ 
thought, for I could hear the tramp of the men 
and horses, seeming to keep time to the music 
of the voice. I questioned the family again 
and again, but they could not give me any sat- 
isfaction, or would not. 

One bright morning I donned my hat, and, 
taking my little basket for ferns, and my 
little books for company, I started for the 
woods. As I roamed through the many path- 
ways, the old landmarks were to be seen on 
all sides. Here was an old oak-tree where 
Charlie and I had sat by the hour. An irre- 
sistible temptation came to me to try climbing. 
It was not a very difficult matter, and I was 
soon up the tree. Books were forgotten in the 
many pleasant sights and sounds that greeted 
me. 
tinct, now lost entirely, came the beautiful 
notes of “Robin Adair.’’. “‘What is all the 
world to me if Robin’s not here?’ 
tenor voice! 
the farmers that had come from the country 
near to help with harvest have such a culti- 
vated voice? It seemed impossible, yet it 
haunted me constantly. 

At dinner, Mother Palmer informed me that, 


as I was getting so much better, she wanted | 


and intended that I should obey her (?), so 


my rules would be found on my room door, | 


tacked in hotel style. 
to obey them ; here they are :— 


‘*These rules are to govern Helen Lecister 
while she remains at Hillside Farm— 


Rule No. 1.—She must get up in the morn- 
ing at six o’clock, breakfast at half-past, when 
either walk or ride until she is a little tired; 
but she must always return to rest before 
dinner. 

No. 2.—She must dine at half-past twelve, 
after which she must rest until four ; from that 


till supper she may do as she please with her- | 


self. 
No. 3.—Supper at half-past six. Every even- 
ing she must read and sing to us for one hour 


I laughingly promised | 


| 
| 





| with my own. 
| 


Like the tone of distant chimes, now dis- | 


Oh, that | 
Who owned it? Could any of | 





longer, if she feels inclined. Bed. 
time, lights out, at half-past-nine. 

No. 4.—She is at liberty to go all over the 
farm and the woods, but she must not wade in 
the stream. She shall have, whenever she 
needs, her Topsy ; she is a gentle pony, and 
Helen can manage her, I think. 

No. 5.—She must not get too much interested 
in tenor voices. 

If she fails to nae any of these rules, she 
will be sent home. By order of 
MOTHER PALMER.” 


I had been at Hillside nearly a month. My 
health seemed entirely restored, and my time 
passed most happily ; yet now I was gettinga 
little lonely ; my walks and rides were almost 
always taken alone, Hannah finding constant 
employment at home. I could not discover 
the tenor, although I always heard the morp- 
ing songs, and during the moonlight nights 
recently I had heard the voice. I knew I was 
romantic, but I did not like to think I was 
falling in love with a voice, yet 1 knew I 
thought more and more of it every day, and I 
would have given, oh, how much! to see him 
to whom it belonged. How it lingered with 
me, till I fancied I could hear *¢ all the time! 
Yet still it was a mystery, and I almost gave 
up the hope of ever finding it in the body. 

One evening I was singing ‘‘ Three fishers 
went sailing out into the west.” Distinctly I 
heard the tenor voice keeping perfect time 
When I had finished the song, 
I asked if they had heard any one singing with 
me. No; they only heard my own voice. 

“Be careful, Helen; I am afraid you will 
break one of your rules. I fear you have 
broken it already,’’ said Mother Palmer. 

I, by way of answer, sang “‘ The Day is done, 
and the Darkness,”’ still I could hear the voice, 
so I sang on till it was nine o’clock. Afterl 
went to my room I sat by the window think- 
ing when, if ever, i should know my tenor 
echo. That night I had a serenade, but not 
under my window, ‘‘Good-by, Sweet Heart, 
Good-by,’’ Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade,”’ and many 
other beautiful things ; so it was after half-past 
nine when I went to sleep to dream of Castle, 
Brignoli, Capoul, Campaninni, and all the ten- 
ors I had ever heard. 

On Monday morning I had “Faust” for an 
overture. After breakfast I went over to the 
woods in a very dreamy state of mind, climbed 
up to my tree-seat; imagine my surprise to 
find a volume of ‘Les Miserables’’ in French, 
a work on chemistry, and a partly-smoked 
cigar! I found food for reflection in these 
items; evidently here was another mystery. 
‘‘Had the queen of the fairies taken to novels? 
Did the little fairies study chemistry and smoke 
cigars for pastime? or perhaps Old Pan had 
wearied of music and turned to science and 
literature. No! these were the property of 
that voice; who else in this part of the coun- 
try would be likely toread French? They had 
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something else to attend to, particularly at this 
season of the year. Whocould he le? What 
was his name? Where was he staying? What 
was he like ?”’ 

I was a girl, therefore romantic. I was a 
great lover of music, therefore interested in 
tenor voices. I had just finished reading ‘‘ Les 
Miserables,’’ therefore wouid like to see this 
gentleman and talk with him about it. Again, 
felt just a little lonely and wanted some one 
to be with mein my walks and rides. Ithought 
much of these things, in consequence of which, 
Iwas late to dinner. Mother Palmer inquired 
if I had met my tenor voice that morning. 

“IT think we will have a musical festival for 
male voices only. Do you think we ceuld 
catch him that way, Helen ?”’ 

“T’ll find him yet, Mother Palmer,’’ i laugh- 
ingly said. Then the subject was dropped. 

That afternoon Mother Palmer and Hannah 
went over to see a sick friend, leaving Father 
Palmer to take care of me—‘‘to keep the voice 
away.”’ 

The twilight lingered long on the July days, 
so we took a long ramble together, father and 
I,up through the woods and over the hill to 
see the sunset. After coming back to the 
house I sat down to the piano; Father Pal- 
mer, throwing himself on the lounge, was soon 
sleeping. I sang ‘Break, Break, Break,’’ 
“Only a woman,” “Auld Robin Grey,’’ and 
“Angels ever bright and fair ;’’ every note was 
echoed by the same tenor voice, only so much 
nearer than I had ever heard it before. I could 
not venture out on the porch to look, I wanted 
to go to the window, but the moonlight flooded 
the room with its pale white light, and I could 
be seen, so [ thought better of it; and just 
then Father Palmer awoke. “Sing ‘Robin 
Adair?’ ’’ 

I sang the song, and still the echo, but away 
off. I was tired, so went up stairs without 
waiting for the folks tocome home. The night 
was too beautiful to resist, so I sat by my win- 
dow, wondering if.1 ever should find out my 
tenor echo. How should I try to find out who 
he was without his knowing it? 

My answer came by songs. ‘Good-by, 
Sweet Heart, Good-by,’’ then “‘ Ah, may Hea- 
ven grant you Pardon,” ‘Sleep well, Sweet 





Angel, Sweet be thy Repose,’ and “ Robin 
I could hear distinctly every note, | 


Adair.”’ 
yet the person seemed at some distance from 
the house. 

On the following morning Topsy and 1 went 
to the post-office—which, by the way, was at 
the store—where I found several letters from 
home awaiting me. As usual I carried my let- 
ters to the woods to read. On getting up into 
the tree, I looked to see if the books were gone. 


| ing. For weeks past I’ve listened to your 


voice ; now I must be nearer to you. If 1 had 
not been so foolish, I might have known you 
long ago. Can you not help me now? You 
know my voice, Miss Lecister ; will you object 
to knowing the owner of it? I have not only 


| heard your voice, but have seen your face— 








| gave way, but she ran too fast. 


There lay a letter addressed to ‘Helen Lecis- | 


ter :.. 


“Is it not possible for us to meet? I fain 
would know you, and help you with your sing- 


' 


have stood so close to you that 1 could have 
touched your hand. would almost have 
risked coming into the parlor last night when 
you sang ‘Robin Adair,’ but I saw Mr. Palmer 
was there. The harvest is past and I am 
lonely ; will you not pity me and help me in 
my loneliness? I cannot longer bear to be so 
near to you yet not able to say one word to you 
save as I echo the songs you sing. Help a 
lonely ROBIN ADAIR.” 


“Robin Adair!’ ‘Harvest is past and Iam 
lonely!’’ ‘‘I have stood so close to you that I 
could have touched your hand!’ Mystery of 
mysteries! How was I to help him, I won- 
dered ; could he not arrange matters? Did he 
live in the moon? or in the woods? 

If Robin Adair knew me, could he not much 
better help me to an acquaintance with him- 
self? He had seen me; he knew where 1 was, 
which was very much more than I knew about 
him. 

But then ‘If I had not been so foolish, I 
might have known you long ago!’’ So, ho! 
Mr. Robin, you kept from meeting me! My 
Scotch blood was a little nettled at this confes- 
sion. You shall keep from meeting me a little 
longer if I have anything to do with the matter! 

At dinner I concluded to say something about 
the tree letter—but could they explain it? If 
they had known who this tenor voice was, 
would they not have satisfied my curiosity be- 
fore this time? I spoke of my home letters, 
but not of this one, then said I would answer 
some of my letters and take them to the office ; 
it would be pleasant riding at half-past five. 

I took the long route to the store, as it wound 
through the woods for the greater part of the 
way. Topsy seemed restless, so I thought I 
would tire hera little. We had nearly reached 
the office, when she gave a quick start, and 
was off in a full run; I was not frightened, for 
I was sitting firmly and could hold her but not 
check her speed. On, on We went, past the lit- 
tle church—the post-office—the village. I was 
getting tired ; I felt my hold getting weaker and 
weaker; then—I remembered nothing more. 
How long I remained unconscious I do not 
know, but I heard a strange voice calling me: 
‘‘Helen! Helen! are you hurt?” I opened my 


| eyes, and saw a gentleman holding or half sup- 


porting me. 

‘Miss Lecister, I hope you are not hurt very 
seriously. I saw Topsy was frightened, and I 
hoped to overtake you before your strength 
I could not 
possibly catch up to you. When I arrived at 
this spot you were lying in the middle of the 
road, and Topsy was standing over you look- 
ing very sorry for what she had done.”’ 
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I tried to rise, but a severe pain through my 
ankle compelled me to lean my whole weight 
on this gentleman. 


**You have sprained your foot,’’ he said. “I 


will help you on Topsy, then walk with you; | 


my horse will follow us.”’ 

I thanked him for his kindness, and was soon 
on my pony, but my ankle pained me so much 
that we could not possibly go on; fortunately 
there was a farm-house near, and to this I was 
carried. Mrs. Wilson was very kind, and in- 
sisted on my staying there until my foot was 
better; she could send word 6ver to Palmers, 


| me. 


she said. Just as they were making things 


comfortable for me, in walked the doctor. 


He pronounced it rather a severe sprain. | 
‘This will keep you indoors for a short time, | 


Miss Lecister,’’ said Doctur Lee. ‘I do not 
know how that will suit you. 
ing round so much, I should think you would 
object to being kept indoors.”’ 

‘Do not let me be kept too long in the house, 
Doctor Lee; I never could stay in. And say 
that I can be taken home, won't you? I thank 
Mrs. Wilson very much for offering to keep 
me, but I would so much,rather be at home; I 
am so troublesome when sick.”’ 

* You will miss hearing your tenor voice over 
here. Is that it, Miss Lecister?’’ 

‘Do not tease me about that ; Iam sick now, 
and ought to be petted.” 

“Well, never mind, then; we will take you 
home, premising these good folks will lend us 
their carriage.” . 

“Certainly you can have it, although it would 
be pleasant to keep Miss Lecister.’” Mrs. Wil- 
son then sent werd that the carriage be brought. 

Just at this part of the conversation the 
strange gentleman made hisappearance. ‘‘ Mr. 
Adair, you were fortunate to be so near when 
Miss Lecister met with this accident; you and 
I must take her home. Mrs. Wilson loans us 
her carriage. Yon will tend to having it sent 
home, will you not?” 

‘*Certainly, doctor, if I have to bring it home 
myself. I feel thankful that Miss Lecister was 
not more seriously hurt. I felt certain that she 
would be thrown artd killed, or injured for life. 
I do not know what frightened Topsy, she is 
usually so gentle.’’ 

“Mr. Adair! Could it be possible that this 
was my ‘tenor voice?’ And how came he to 
know Topsy and myself so well? When he 
called me ‘Helen,’ by the roadside, his voice 
sounded so familiar to me.”’ 

“You are stronger than I, Mr. Adair, so you 
can carry Miss Lecister, to the carriage if she 
is willing.” 

Willing or unwilling, I was lifted by a pair 
of strong arms and taken out to the carriage ; 
in a few minutes we were on our way home. 

Evidently the doctor thought Mr. Adair and 
I were acquainted, judging from his conversa- 


I see you rid- | 





tion. ‘You will have a pleasant time enter. 
taining Miss Lecister, Mr. Adair, for she wil] 
be a sofa patient for some time. How is it you 
never ride together ?”’ 

**Miss Lecister always runs off and leaves 
I wonder whether she will allow me the 
pleasure of entertaining her?” 

“She will not be able to help herself, unless 
she remains up stairs, and it will be rather tire. 
some to be alone.’’ Then to me. “ Miss Le. 
cister, are you suffering so much? You are so 
very quiet.’’ 

“Yes, doctor; my ankle pains me so severely 
that I could cry out with it. You must excuse 
my silence.” 

“Ido not want you to lose your good spirits, 
It would be a pity to part with all you have 
gained during these few weeks.’’ 

With this remark 1 was left to my own 
thoughts, which, by the way, kept me pretty 
busy. We soon reached the house, and the doe 
tor went in to prepare them for my coming. 

‘*Miss Lecister, I could almost thank the un- 
fortunate accident that has thrown us together. 
I have wanted to meet you so much. I have 
been staying in the same house with you for 
six weeks. I do not wonder that you are sur 
prised; but I’ve been helping the harvesters, 
so that has kept me out of your way. You 
must forgive me for the note I wrote to you, 1 
could not wait longer to meet you.”’ 

Before I had time to reply or recover from 
the surprise his words caused me, the doctor 
and all the family came out through the poreh. 
Mr. Adair lifted me in his arms and I was ear- 
ried into the parlor. I noticed the smile that 


| passed round the group. The dcotor gave diree- 


tions to Mother Palmer as to the treatment of 
my ankle, and he would call in the morning to 
see how I was coming on, then left us. 

“Mr. Robert Adair, this is my child, Miss 
Helen Lecister,”’ laughingly said Mother Pal 
mer. ‘Are you glad Topsy ran off, so you and 
Helen could meet ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, I am, both glad and sorry; 
glad to meet Miss Lecister even though it came 
through an accident, sorry because she must 
suffer all the pain; even now I expect sheis 
suffering, so I will not stay here; I want a lit- 
tle fresh air to blow off all the worry and ex- 
citement. Good-night, Miss Lecister ; I hope 
you will be able to rest well to-night,’’ with 
which remark he left us. 

“You are tired out, Helen; do not ask us 
why you and Mr. Adair have not met before,” 
said Mother Palmer ; ‘you must be carried up 
stairs. It is well you are so small.” 

After Mother Palmer had left Hannah and I 
alone, I commenced such an excited question- 
ing that the poor girl believed I was delirious. 
“Who is this Mr. Adair? How long has he 
been here? Why have we not met? Is his 
home here? Why did you not tell me whoit 
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ROBIN 


was that sang so finely? Does he know that I 
have questioned you all so closely about it? If 
he does, I will go home to-morrew.”’ 

“Helen, do be quiet and let me say some- 
thing, if only to answer one of your many 
questions. ’’ 

So I kept quiet to hear what Hannah could 
tell me about this mystery. 

“Mr. Robert Adair came to Hillside the first 
week in June. Le was a chemist, his home in 
New York. 


ing that out-door life would entirely restore 
his strength. He had insisted on helping with 
the harvest; getting up in the morning just as 
early as the men did, and working, providing 
he was able, as long as they. You see how 
strong and brown he is now? two months ago 
he looked pale, delicate, and so feeble. When 
we told him you were coming, he wished most 
heartily that you would stay at home. ‘Girls 
are such a trouble, particuiarly when they are 
sick.” You had scarcely been here a week 
when he spoke of your excellent voice; asked 
how you employed your time, and many other 
questions were put about you, but he was too 
proud to ask to be introduced to you, and we 
were determined we would not suggest it our- 
selves. But, Helen, I think you will like him 
very much ; he is very pleasant and you must 
pardon us all for this joke; you were not the 
only one worried. We were so anxious that he 
should be compelled to ask to meet you, that we 
would not tell you who your tenor voice was.” 

Hannah would not jet me say one word about 
it, and left me after I had promised to call if 1 
needed any one. 

At that moment I heard the hall clock strike 
ten; ere the last stroke died away I heard the 
tenor voice sing, but it was with new interest 
1 listened to its full, sweet tones, and while 
listening passed into sleep, and to dreams of 
what had passed that day. 

The usual morning concert awoke me. I 
felt too tired to move, so remained up stairs 
until noon; then it rained, so I was carried 
down by Father Palmer to the sofa. Mr. Adair 
and IL were left alone in the parlor after dinner. 
The remembrance of his note, his intense call- 
ing of my name, our having known toa certain 
extent of each other, not alone by ‘voice, my 
accident, alk combined to make me just a little 
nervous and far from being perfectly composed. 
Mr. Adair’s own feelings or his intuition (if 
men have any) compelled him to take in the 
whole situation, so he asked me if I would eare 
to hear him read. I eagerly answered, “ Yes, 
anything you please.”’ 

His selection was Lowell’s “Vision of Dio 
Launfel” :— ° 
“Over the keys the musipg organist 

Bevinning doubtfullyand far away, 

First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from dreamland for his lay.” 
VOL. XCII.—12 


His health was broken by con- | 
stant and severe study, so he came here, think- | 
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Never had the poem seemed so beautiful as 
now; his reading was as fine as his singing, 
yet he seemed so unconscious of it all. 

My eyes were closed, but just before he had 
finished I stole a glance at his face, in fact, at 
himself, for I searcely knew what he looked 
like. Tall and rather broad, fair complexion, 
with blonde hair and moustache, both much 
| tanned by exposure. I was just wondering if 
his eyes were blue, when he closed the book. 

‘*Do you like ‘Blue Eyes,’ Miss Lecister?’’ 

I started. ‘‘Why do you wish to know?” 

“IT believe you have a copy; I thought I 
should like to read it.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you mean Hardy’s ‘Blue Eyes?’ No; 
Ido not like the way it ends; but the story is 
very interesting.”’ 

‘Did you think IL meant blue eyes? Tlike them 
so nach better than brown, particularly when 
they are deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.’”’ 

At this time Hannah came into the parlor 
and asked Mr. Adair to sing. He went over to 


| . . . 
the piano, ran his fingers over the keys, then 


sang ‘Auld Robin Grey,”’ “ Robin Adair,’’ and 
ever so many beautiful things. 
‘Sing Schubert's ‘Serenade,’ 
from Martha.’ 
Ile turned towards me, and the intense look 
from his brown eyes brought the color to my 
face. He commenced singing again; then, for 
my accommodation, we had tea in the parlor, 
and a bright, cosey time we had that evening. 
Shall I tell of the days that followed? for 
nearly two weeks I was carried up stairs and 
down—our mornings were spent out on the 
lawn—we sat in the cool parlor after dinner. 
We talked of the books we liked, the characters 
we most admired, the operas and music we had 
heard, of the scenery we thought most grand 
or most beautiful; we talked science, music, 
literature, arts, politics, everything. And we 
did not always agree ; we sang together, and 
music and books seemed the only things on 
which we did fully agree. 
One morning the doctor promised I might go 
out to ride (in a earriage). Mr. Adair was 
driver ; he promised to be so careful. We rode 
through the woods; when we came to the old 
oak, I said :— 
‘“‘Are you not sorry to know Miss Lecister? 
‘Girls are such a trouble, particularly when 
they are sick.’ ”’ 
“Who told you I said so? Helen, Helen, I 
did not know you when I made that foolish re- 
mark. I love you; I cannot keep it longer 
from you. But you must have seen my love 
for you. I hoped to have had some little sign 
from you that you cared for me, but I cannot 
wait. I loved you before you had ever seen 
| me; your voice won me before I had seen your 

face. The first time I heard you sing I longed 
| to know you; yet I waited, hoping, forgive me, 
| Helen, to make an impression on you. Helen, 
| do not tell me you cannot return my love; 


or something 
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wait and think over what I have said. I know 
1 must surprise you ; look at me, let me see if 
your blue eyes have in them any pity. I know 
you will love me!”’ 

The rest of that ride was rather a silent one. 

That evening Mr. Adair and 1 were left at 
home alone. I was just getting able to walk 
again. About eight o’clock a woman’s voice 
was singing in the parlor— 

“ What’s all the world to me 
If Robin's not here ?"’ 
But Robin was there ; Robin's arms were around 
a slight form, and two people talked over that 
old, old story, that is forever new. 

After, that night two voices always sang to- 
gether, two people always rode together, and 
walked in the woods together. Shall I say that 
‘‘all the world was forgotten?’’ The tenor 
voice was a mystery no longer. 
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the mind nor so conducive to health and pure 
satisfaction. It is a sweet companion into the 
garden, the meadow-ground, and the wood. 
land ; for it leads us joyously to respond to the 
‘breezy call of morning ;’’ to wander forth into 
the fresh, cool air, laden with balmy sweetness 
from garden and bean-field and pasture and 
new-mown hay—bringing on its dewy wing 
luscious fragrance from the rich, red carnation, 
and the perfume that lurks within the rose 
tree’s brilliant bloom; from the blossoming 
thyme, the heath-flower’s purple bell, and the 
white lily of the lowly vale. It leads us on. 
wards to the hill tops, to cateh views of the 
more distant country, from whence we look 
down into 
“Happy hamlets, crowned in apple bloom, 

And joy-muffied churches still with graves 

Add scattered towns, whence come at intervals 

Upon the wind a sweet, clear sound of bells.” 


| And it leads us delightfully down winding 


Wo knows not the beautiful group of babe | 


and mother, sacred in nature, now sacred also 
in the religious associations of half the globe? 
Welcome to the parents is the puny struggler, 
strong in his weakness, his little arms more 
irresistible than the soldier’s, his lips touched 
with persuasion which Chatham and Pericles 
in manhood had not. The small despot asks so 
little that all nature and reason are on his side. 
Hlis ignorance is more charming than all knewl- 
edge, and his little sins more bewitching than 
any virtue. All day, between his three or 
four sleeps he coos like a pigeon, sputters and 
spurns, and puts on his faces of importance, 
and when he fasts, the little Pharisee fails not 
to sound his trumpet before him. Out of 


blocks, thread-spools, cards, and chequers, he 
will build his pyramid with the gravity of Pal- | 


ladio. With an acoustic apparatus of whistle 
and rattle he explores the laws of sound. But 
chiefly, like his senior countrymen, he studies 
new and speedier modes of transportation. 


Mistrusting the cunning of his small legs, he | 


wishes to ride on the necks and shoulders of | 
| Over the bright little silvery stream, 


all flesh. The small enchanter nothing can 
withstand—no seniority of age, no gravity of 
character ; uncles, aunts, cousins, grandsires, 
grandames—all fall an easy prey ; he conforms 
to nobody, all conform to him; all caper and 


lanes, where cowslip banks rise on either hand 
to the pellucid murmuring stream, overhung 
with umbrageous trees, and the graceful willow, 
beneath which the kingfisher sits watching; 
and high up, amongst the topmost branches, 
the black-eap is thrilling its gushing notes—to 
seek the purple, loose strife, the aromatic mea- 
dow-sweet, and the exquisite bright pink star 
blossoms, in clustering umbels, of the flower- 
ing rush—and to admire the gleaming patches 
of the pure white lily, queen of the waters. 
Every alabaster cup and leaf of sombre green 
incrusted with and flashing prismatic brilliance 
from a fringe of quivering dew-drops—dew- 
drops that are ‘*the gems of morning, ‘but the 
tears of mournful eve.’’— Vrs. Mary Ann 
Mitchell. 


- ee —— 
THE SNOW 


BY CALEOLA. 





THE snow wreaths are floating o’er valley and height, 
Clothing fair Nature in pure robes of white; 

Till she looks like a bride by the altar arrayed, 
Who thinks that her trust shall be never betrayed. 


That laughed and danced in the sunlight’s gleam, 
The snow is drifting and piling high, 
Hiding the valley’s mirrored sky. 


| The rocks that late were so bare and brown, 


make mouths, and babble and chirrup to him, | 


On the strongest shoulders he rides, and pulls 
the hair of laurelled heads.—R. W. Emerson. 


— — - —~e - 


BOTANY. 

THE botanist can find a charm and a subject 
for meditation in the humblest bud that blows. 
An endless'yariety, and beauties innumerable, 
spring up on all sides around his path to gratify 
his fancy in this his favorite and delightful pur- 


suit; for I know of none other so engaging to | 


t 


Are covered and hid by the fleecy down; 
The trees that put off their bright mantle of green, 
In the moonlight shall glitter in the silvery sheen. 


| O’er a little, low mound by the streamlet’s side, 
| The snow nestles softly, as seeking to hide 


Where our Nellie lies, cold and silent and still, 


| While our hearts feel the void that none other can fill 
As pure as the snow that lies over her grave, 


| 


Was the spirit recalled.to ‘Our Father,” who gave; 

And we know sife shall come to us, when we shail go 

To weet her in realms that no parting shall know. 
+ 


ee —— 


NEVER praise talents ill-employed. 
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COUVRETTE (IN NET, BRAID, AND 
EMBROIDERY. 

THE design given is rather a novelty, and 
extremely effective when worked. You require 
a square of white Brussels net the size you 
wish the centre of your cover, three or four 
pieces of Nos. 1 and 3 Vandyke braid, two 


reels of No. 25 crochet cotton, and some skeins | 
| together after the details with the widest braid ; 


of rather coarse white embroidery cotton. 





represented in the engraving; one ovai of the 
trefoil is given in a larger size in Fig. 3; they 
can be crocheted or worked with the needle 
and thread. Between the rows of braid work 
a round of rich feather stitch, a star in picot 
stiteh after Fig. 2 in each point, and a large 
star in feather stitch in the centre. The bor- 
der is composed of three rows of stars sewn 


First take a square of paper the size of the | the inside or first row is joined to the outside 





centre only; on this draw a circle in the fol- 
lowing manner (of course, you fold it first ex- 
actly in half), then double again into quarters, 
open it. You now have marked on the paper 
two eross lines; from the point where these 


cross draw a circle as large as the paper will | 


allow it to be, then from the lines already 


marked define the points of the star; as there | 


are six points only, one whole point and the 
half of another will be drawn on each quarter, 
or from line to line. 
another, one inch from the outer one. You 
how tack down the net over the square of pa- 


per, work a row of buttonhole stitch over the | 


outside line of the figure, tracing the line first 
on the net with a thread, and working it over 
the thread. Inside this buttonhole, but quite 
close to the edge, sew down a row of braid, 
and sew another on the second line at each of 
the inner points of the star, make the trefoil 


Inside this line draw | 


row of braid by a row of chain and long stiteh- 

es; the others are joined by bars of needle- 

work. When the work is finished, cut away 

the net outside the star. 

a ee 
TABLET-CASE. 

THE case may be made of silk or velvet, witls 

initials embroidered outside. Straps of ribbon 





are fastened on to hold a peucil, and to close 
the case. 
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row. ‘The narrowing always occurs in the 
second row of the pattern row by crocheting 
millboard, and lined with moiré glazed paper. two or three stitches together. When the 
The outside is covered with brown reps or a | S¢Patate parts are completed, they must be 
material called Gobelins. The cord and tassels | 5°W2 together on the wrong side, the sleeves 
are brown and gold color. The medallion in | Fig. 1.—Front. 





WALL BASKET. 
THE form of this wall basket is cut out in 





Fig. 2.—Back. 





the centre is cloth of a lighter shade of brown, | put in the armholes, and the hood sewn on to 
and the flowers are appliqués of cloth worked | the neck of the jacket. Then crochet down 
-over in relief. Gold braid, barred across with | the front pieces and around the lower edge of 
blue silk, fastens down the medallion. The | the jacket three rows for the border as fol- 
arabesques encircling it are worked in chain | lows :— 
stitch with gold silk. The appliqués are dark Beginning at the neck of the right front 
brown velvet, edged with gold braid. piece, take up the vertical part of every mar- 
—___-e— _ ginal stitch, and crochet them off as usual in 


. ae, the second row. After three rows of this pat 
CROCHET JACKET FOR LITTLE GIRLS tern, the open-work design is commenced 4 


OF TWO TO FOUR YEARS OF AGE. follows :— 

THE material required is white single Berlin Beginning from the neck of the left front 
wool. The jacket is worked in the ordinary | piece, crochet 1 double in every marginal stiteh, 
Victoria crochet, and has a border partly in | and continue the double crochet around the 
the same stitch, and partly in an open-worked | neck. 
design. It must be first eut out in lining or The 2d row is only crocheted around the 
paper ; the front, back, sleeve, and hood pieces | lower edge of the jacket. 1 double in both 
are then crocheted separately, beginning always | upper parts of the marginal stitch, 3 chain, 
from the lower edge, widening and narrowing | miss 1, 1 treble not completely drawn up, miss 
as required by the pattern, sometimes at the | 1, 1 treble drawn up with the last treble, thea 
outer edge, sometimes in the middle of the alternately 1 chain, 2 treble as before; the 
work. For the widening on the left side of the | first to be crocheted in the same stitch in which 
work, a chain half as long as the pattern itself | the last treble was worked, and the second in 
must be crocheted before beginning the foun- | the upper parts of the next stitch but one. 
dation chain of the work, and these stitches The 3d row is crocheted all around the jacket, 
are taken up as required before beginning the | but at the lower edge the first treble of the 
first of the pattern row. To widen on the | 2 which were drawn up together must be cre 
light side of the work, erochet the requisite | cheted in the next separate chain stitch, and 
number of stitches after the completion of a | the 2d of the 2 trebles in the chain stitch fol- 
pattern row, and take them up in the next | lowing, and the Ist of the next 2 trebles in the 
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as ————— 


3 in the same stitch’ where the last was worked. Care | best lace thread, No. 250 or 300, eight-fold. 
‘ocheting must be taken to widen sufficiently at the cor- | Place the bundle over the pricked outline, and 
hen the ners lest the work should be drawn. In con- | fix it by taking a stitch in every pinhole from 
must be nection with this row, crochet a row of double | underneath, and commencing in the outer edge 
e sleeves crochet and then commence the 4th row as | of the pinhole, the needle going over the thread 
fellows :— bundle, and not through it. To vary the thick- 

Alternately 1 double in the single chain | ness of the cordonnet, the number of threads 





stitch, 1 purl of 4 chain, with 1 treble in the | Fig. 3. 
first stitch; at the neck the double crochet ee 
must be worked in both parts of the stitch, 
and 2 stitches must be missed with the purl. 
The sleeves are trimmed in the same manner 
with the 3 rows of Victoria crochet and the 
open-work border; then crochet around the 
hood 1 row like the 1st row of the border; the 
24 row is worked on the wrong side in the 
vertical parts of the stitches. A triangular 
piece is then worked around the border in the 
open-work design above given. For this make Vif 
achain of 19 stitches. Work 5 rows like the — 
2d and 3d rows of the border, missing the 2 | in the bundle is to be diminished or augmented. 
treble drawn up together at the beginning and | The work of forming the outline may be made 
end of every row, so that the strip is pointed. | easier by substituting for the bundle of threads 
The 6th row is crocheted in the foundation | ® thin, soft cord, and fixing it in the same 
stitches like the 4th row of the border. The | Manner as described. The cordonnet being 
completed triangular piece is sewn on the finished so far, the fillings are worked in with 
wrong side to the hood. The jacket is then | different fancy stitches, the proper selection of 
trimmed with cords and tassels arranged as | Which much contributes to the beauty of the 
shown in our illustration. | lace (Fig. 4). They ought to be chosen ac- 
cording to the character of the leaf, the flower, 
ig. 4 
HOW TO WORK IRISH POINT LACE. | 
Eacu flower, leaf, or scroll to be worked is 
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Fig. 1. 

vn on to 
et down 
' edge of 
r as fol- 
ht front 
‘ry mat- 
usual in 
this pat- 
need as 
ft front first traced on paper, and then pricked on a 
‘1 stiteh, piece of patent cloth tacked to canvas (Fig. 3.) 
und the Fig. 2 eee — 

or the seroll, which is to be imitated. For ap- 
und the plique lace the outlines, as well as the stalks 
in both | and veins of the design, are now worked over 
3 chain, | with buttonhole stitech—two buttonhole stitches 
up, miss between each tacking stitch—care being taken 
le, then | that the needle does not catch the underlying 
re; the | patent cloth. The picots are formed by keep- 
n which | ing out, with the aid of a pin, every third but- 
cond in | tonhole stitch as a loop, and fixing the loop by 
one. | running through it another buttonhole stitch. 
) jacket, 
» of the | * 
be cro ORNAMENTAL SACHET 
‘ch, and Care must be taken to prick the outline of the | Or blue satin, lined with scented wadding and 
itch fol- pattern in regular intervals, as shown in Fig. | card-board, and ornamented with small white 


3 in the 2. To form the outline (cordonnet), take the | buttons. The sachet is edged with white silk 
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cord, arranged in loops, as shown in our illus- | elastic band is passed over the casv, and it js 
tration. Inside the sachet, whieh is lined with | tied at the open ends with a bow of ribbon. 


_ oe — 
EMBROIDERED KNITTING BASKET. 
THE basket itself consists of an oval piece of 

| faney straw, eight inches broad and twelve 





\ 


blue satin, ribbons are introduced, through | long, with straw handles, embroidered in chain 
which the laces, handkerchiefs, etc., are passed | stitch with black wool, and in point russe with 
| red, blue, and black wool. The straw part of 
the basket is then fitted with side pockets, and 
CASE FOR CARTES. with a bag of bright blue Cashmere ; the latter 
THE foundation is of card-board of two | is drawn up by means ofa blue silk cord passed 
thicknesses, separately covered. The ovals | through the hem. Between the side pockets 
Fig. 1. and the bag there is an opening left for the 
knitting-needles, which is finished off by a 
narrow hem, drawn up by elastic. The basket 
is lined with blue Cashmere, and a double 
strip of the same material is introduced beneath 
the embroidered handle. 


se o_—_—_—_ 





“ty 9 : — << 


are bound and stitched around with ribbon. BOOT BAG. 
The case can be made to any size desired. THESE bags are useful for travelling, as they 
Fig. 2 can be made sufficiently large to contain one 


or two pairs of either boots or shoes. Our 








- model is made of brown Holland; the orna- 
The names or initials of the originals of the | mentation is braiding and Russian ewbroidety 
photograph may be embroidered outside. An | in any color desired. 
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RECEIPTS. 


‘Beceipts, Etc. 


THE CHEMISTRY AMD ECONOMY OF SOUP. 
MAKING. 

Stock being the basis of all meat soups, and also 
of all the principal sauces, it is essential to the suc- 
cess of these culinary operations to know the most 
complete and economical method of extracting, 
from a certain quantity of meat, the best possible 
stock, or broth. The theory and philosophy of this 
process we will therefore explain, and then proceed 
to show the practical course to be adopted. 

Asall meat is principally composed of fibres, fat, 
gelatine, osmazome, and albumen, it is requisite to 
know that the fibres are inseparable, constituting 
almost all that remains of the meat after it has un- 
dergone a long boiling. 

Fat is dissolved by boiling; but, as it is contained 
in cells covered by a very fine membrane, which 
never dissolves, a portion of it always adheres to the 
fibres. The other portion rises to the surface of the 
stock, and is that which has eseaped from the cells 
which were not whole, or which have burst by 
boiling 

Gelatine is soluble; it is the basis and the nutri- 
tious portion of the stock. When there is an abun- 
dance of it, it causes the stock, when cold, to become 
a jelly. 

Osmazome is soluble even when cold, and is that 
part of the meat which gives flavor and perfume to 
the stock. The flesh of old animals contains more 
osmazome than that of young ones. Brown meats 
contain more than white, and the former make the 
stock more fragrant. By roasting meat, the osma- 
zome appears to acquire higher properties; so, by 
putting the remains of roast meats into your stock- 
pot, you obtain a better flavor. 

Albumen is of the nature of the white of eggs; it 
ean be dissolved in cold or tepid water, but coagu- 
lates when it is put into water not quite at the boil- 
ing-point. From this property in albumen, it is 
evident that if the meat is put into the stock-pot 
when the water boils, or after this is made to boil 
up quickly, the albumen in both cases hardens. In 
the first it rises to the surface, in the second it re- 
mains in the meat, but in both it prevents the gela- 
tine and osmazome from dissolving; and hence a 
thin and tasteless stock will be obtained. It ought 
to be known, too, that the coagulation of the albu- 
men in the meat always takes place, more or less, 
according to the size of the piece, as the parts far- 
thest from the surface always acquire that degree of 
heat which congeals it before entirely dissolving it. 

Bones ought always to form a component part of 
the stock-pot. They are composed of an earthy 
substance, to which they owe their solidity, of gela- 
tine, and a fatty fluid, something like marrow. Two 
ounces of them contain as much gelatine as one 
pound of meat; but in them this is so incased in the 
earthy substance that beiling water can dissolve 
only the surface of whole bones. By breaking them, 
however, you can dissolve more, because you multi- 
ply their surfaces; and, by reducing them to powder 
or paste, you can dissolve thein entirely; but you 
must not grind them dry. We have said that gela- 
tine forms the basis of stock; but this, though very 
nourishing, is entirely without taste; and, to make 
the stock savory, it must contain osmazome. Of 
this, bones do not contain a particle: and that is the 
reason why stock made entirely of them is not liked; 
but when you add meat to the broken or pulverized 
bones, the osmazome contained in it makes the stock 
sufficiently savory. 


} 


In eoncluding this part of our subject, the following 
condensed hints and directions should be attended 
to in the economy of soup-making:— 

Beef makes the best stock; veal stock has less 
color and taste, whilst mutton sometimes gives it a 
tallowy smell, far from agreeable, unless the meat 
has been previousiy roasted or broiled. Fowls add 
very little to the flavor of stock, unless they be cold 
and fat. Pigeons, when they are old, add the most 
flavor to it; and a rabbit or partridge is also a great 
improvement. From the freshest meat the best 
stock is obtained. 

If the meat be boiled solely to make stock, it must 
be cut up into the smallest possible pieces; but, gen- 
erally speaking, if it is desired to have good stock 
and a piece of savory meat as well, it is necessary 
to put a rather large piece into the stuck-pot, say 
sufficient for two or three days, during which time 
the stock will keep well in all weathers. Choose the 
freshest meat, and have it cut as thick as possible ; 
for, if it is a thin, flat piece, it will not look well, and 
will be very soon spoiled by the boiling. 

Never wash meat, as it deprives its surface of all 
its juices; separate it from the bones, and tie it 
around with tape, sothat its shape may be preserved, 
then put it into the stock-pot, and for each pound of 
meat let there be one pint of water; press it down 


| with the hand, to allow the air which it contains to 








escape, and which often raises it to the top of the 
water. 

Put the stock-pot on a gentle fire, so that it may 
heat gradually. The albumen will first dissolve, af- 
terwards coagulate, and as it is in this state lighter 
than the liquid, it will rise to the surface, bringing 
with it all its impurities. It is this which makes the 
scum. The rising of the hardened albumen has the 
same effect in clarifying stock as the white of eggs; 
and, as a rule, it may be said that the more scuin 
there is the clearer will be the stock. Always take 
care that the fire is very regular. 

Remove the scum when it rises thickly, and do not 
let the stock boil, because then one portion of the 
scum will be dissolved, and the other go to the bot- 
tom of the pot, thus rendering it very difficult to ob- 
tain a clear broth. If the fire is regular, it will not 
be necessary to add cold water in order to make the 


| scum rise; but, if the fire is too large at first, it will 


then be necessary to do so. 

When the stock is well skimmed, and begins to 
boil, put in salt and vegetables, which to every three 
pounds of meat should consist of three carrots, two 


| turnips, one parsnip, a few leeks, and a little celery. 


You can add, according to taste, a piece of cabbage, 
two or three cleves stuck in an onion, and a tomato. 
The latter gives a very agreeable flavor to the stock. 
If burnt onion be added, it ought, according to the 
advice of a famous French chef, to be tied ina little 
bag: without this precaution, the color of the stock 
is liable to be clouded. 

By this time we will now suppose that you have 
chopped the bones which were separated from the 
meat, and those which were left from the roast meat 
of the day before. Remember, as was before pointed 
out, that the more these are broken, the more gela- 
tine you will have. The best way to break them up 
is to pound them roughly in an iron mortar, adding 
from time to time a little water to prevent them get- 
ting heated. It is a great saving thus to make use 


| of the bones of meat, which, in too many families, 
| we fear, are entirely wasted; for it is certain, as 


previously stated, that two ounces of bone contain 


| as much gelatine (which is the nutritive portion of 


stock) as one pound of meat. In their broken state 
tie them up ina bag, and put them in the stock-pot, 
adding the gristly parts of cold meat and trimmings 








ls4 
which can be used for no other purpose. If, to make 
up the weight, you have received from the butcher a 


piece of mutton or veal, broil it slightly over a clear | 


fire before putting it in the stock-pot, and be very 
careful that it does not contract the least taste of 
being smoked or burnt. 

Add now the yegetables, which, to a certain ex- 
tent, will stop the boiling of the stuck. Wait, there- 
fore, till it simmers well up again, then draw it to 
the side of the fire, and keep it gently simmering 
till it is served, preserving, as before said, your fire 
always the same. Cover the stock-pot well, to pre- 
vent evaporation ; do not fill it up, even if you take 
out a little stock, unless the meat is exposed; in 
which case a little boiling water may be added, but 
only enough to cover it. After six hours slow and 
gentle simmering, the stock is done, and it should 
not be continued on the fire longer than is necessary, 
or it will tend to insipidity. 

Note.—lt is on a good stock, on first good broth 
and sauce, that excellence in cookery depends. If 
the preparation of this basis uf the culinary art is 
intrusted to negligent or ignorant persons, and the 
stock is not well skimmed, but indifferent results 
will be obtained. The stock will never be clear, and 
when it is obliged to be clarified it is deteriorated 
both in quality and flavour. In the proper manage- 
nent of the stock-pot, an immense deal of trouble is 
saved, inasmuch as one stock, in a small dinner, 
serves for all purposes. Above all things, the great- 
est economy, consistent with excellence, should be 
practised, and the price of everything which enters 
the kitchen correctly ascertained. The theory of 
this part of household management may appear 
trifling, but its practise is extensive, and therefore 
it requires the best attention. 
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beaten yelk of egg. Dish them high ona folded nap. 
kin, and send to table very hot. 

Mould of Beef —Take as much cold roast or braised 
beef as you require for the size of your mould, mince 
it quite small, and then pound it a little. Soak a 
small quantity of crum of bread in broth or stock, 
mix it well with the pounded beef, add a small clove 
of garlic chopped as fine as possible; pepper, salt, a 
tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup, and sufficient 
yelk of egg well beaten to bind all well together. 
Butter a piain tin mould, dredge it over slightly with 
flour, fill it with the mince, flour over the top, tiea 


| cloth closely over, and boil or steam it for an hour, 


Minced Mutton with Poached Eggs.—Mince the | 
mutton small, taking out all skin and sinew. Put | 


into a stewpan a small piece of butter with one or 
two onions, some parsley, and a sprig of tarragon, 
all chopped fine, and let them fry well in the butter ; 
then add sufficient stock for the quantity of meat; 
pepper and salt to taste, a little browning if needed 
for the color, and a tablespoonful or more of flour 
mixed in a little stock or water. Stir constantly, and 
when the sauce is smooth and well boiled, add the 
minced mutton, and warm it through, but do not let 
it boil, or it will be hard. Pour it upon a dish, and 
serve it with some nicely poached eggs on the top. 
Rissoles of Mutton.—Take half a pound of cold 
mutton, chop it very fine, and mix it well with rather 
more than a tablespoonful of flour; chop an onion 
small, and boil it in a teacupful of good flavored 


When done, turn it out of the mould, and serve it 
with a good flavored thick brown sauce round it. 

Gallimaujry.—Take as much cold salt beef as you 
require for your dish, and mince it small. Boil some 
cabbages till nearly done, take them out of the sauce. 
pan, drain the water thoroughly from them, and 
chop them small. Take equal quantities in bulk of 
the minced beef and cabbage, mix them well to- 
gether, and fry with a little butter, or good clarified 
dripping, in a frying-pan till done of a nice light 
color; pile the gallimaufry high in a dish, and serve 
very hot. 

Potato Chips.—Wash and pare off the skins of two 
or three or more large potatoes, and when you have 
done this, go on paring them, cutting them as thin 
and as evenly as possible in ribbons nearly an inch 
wide; throw these into boiling fat, let them take a 
nice light color, drain them well before the fire, and 
serve immediately (or they lose their crispness), 
piled high on a napkin. They may be sent in with 
game in the third course. 

Cauliflower Salad.—Boil a cauliflower till about 
two-thirds done; let it get cold, then break it in 
branches, lay them neatly in a dish, adding sait, pep- 
per, oil, and vinegar, and serve. 

Potato Pie.—From among the many methods of 
making a potato pie, it is a serious difficulty to select 
the most approved. Very good pies for fatily pur- 
poses may be made thus: four large potatoes boiled 
and mashed, with butter or cream; half a pound of 
butchers’ meat, or a quarter of a pound of ham or 
bacon cut small, or chopped hard boiled eggs; sea- 
son it, and cover it with a light crust; bake for 
three-quarters of an hour. Or cut uncooked pota- 
toes into slices, arrange them alternately with layers 
of meat, or preserved fish, add sume butter, and 
season with a sprinkling of onion finely shred, or 
ketchup, pickles, or anything tasty; pour over it 
two beaten eggs, close with a good crust, and bake 
for an hour. Remark, always employ a proportion 


| of butter when the ingredient added is not of a rich 


| character, such as fish, ete. 


broth or stock, and add to this the meat and flour, | 
flavoring with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and boil for | 


five minutes. Pour upon a plate, and set aside to 
get quite cold, and then divide it into small portions, 


and breafi-crum them twice over, and fry in hot fat; 


and bear into a small ball or sausage shape; egg | 


drain well, and serve very hot, piled high on a folded 
napkin, and garnish with sprigs of fried parsley. If 
the mince should be too stiff, add a little more broth 
or boiling water while boiling. 

Croquettes of Mutton.—Make about half the quan- 
tity of the preparation for rissoies. Roll out some 
puff-paste rather thin, cut out with a round cutter 
about the size of the top of a teacup as many circles 
of paste as you wish rissoles, put cn each a large tea- 
spoonful of the mince, double half the circle over it, 
wet the edges, and press them together, and either 
fry the eroquettes in hot fat or bake them in the 
oven; if baked, wash them over previously with 


A thin paste may line 
the dish or not, according to fancy. 

Baked Potatoes in Haste.—Well wash some mé- 
dium sized potatoes, but do not peel them; put them 
into plenty of boiling water, boil them quickly for 
a quarter of an hour, drain them, and put them into 
a pretty hot oven till their skins are perfectly well 
browned ; if the oven be of the right heat, five min- 
utes baking will be enough; press them a little so as 
to make them as mealy as possible inside, envelop 
them in a damask napkin, and serve hot. When 
baked potatoes are ordered upon a short notice for 
supper, this expeditious manner of doing them may 
be resorted to, and the result be a dish of potatoes, 
dressed in one-third of the time required in the 
usual way. 


CAKES, ETC. 


Italian Pastry.—Take a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, and half 
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RECEIPTS. 


a pound of flour, mix well together, and moisten with 
the yelks of two eggs; roll very thin, and cut with a 
cutter into shapes of fingers; bake them on a bak- 
ing-sheet, and when done place two of them together 
with jam between, and arrange them nicely in a 
dish. 

Sponge Cuke.—Put three-quarters of a pound of 
joul-sugar in a stewpan with nearly half a pint of 
water, and the peel of a iemon cut very thin, and let 
itsimmer twenty minutes. Beat the yelks of eight 
eggs and the whites of four in a large basin for ten 
minutes, then pour in the boiling syrup and whip it 
fully half an hour, when stir in as quickly as possible 
ten ounces of well-dried flour; have ready the mould 
wel] buttered inside with oiled butter, over which 
sift very finely-powdered sugar and flour, fasten a 
pand of buttered stiff paper round the edge of the 
mould, pour in the mixture directly the flour is 
added, and bake in rather a quick oven about half 
an hour. This quantity is sufficient for a large cake 
or two middle-sized ones, as the mould should not 
be filled to the top, so as to leave space for the cake 
to rise, which it will do considerably if the mixture 
has been well and lightly beaten. 

Currant Cake.—Take three pounds of flour, two 
pounds of currants, half a pound of crushed sugar, 
jialf a pound of cream, two ounces of candied peel, 
ten eggs, three or four drops of essence of lemon, 
one ounce of tartaric acid, one ounce of carbonate of 
soda, and a pint and a half of new milk. Put the 
flour, currants, and candied peels, cut small, together 
in a pan; make the milk hot, dissolve the sugar in 
it,and pour the hot milk to the cream, giving it a 
stir; have ready the eggs—the yelks and whites well 
beaten together—and add the milk, cream, and sugar 
to the eggs, stirring whilst doing so, and at the same 
time putting in the essence of lemon; pour this mix- 
ture to the flour, etc., and then add the two powders 
free from lumps, and mix quickly. Put in a well- 
buttered tin and place immediately in a moderately 
hot oven; it will take about three hours to bake, and 
the lightness of the cake depends upon its being 
made as quickly as possible. 

Rock Cakes.—Take one pound of dried flour, and 
mix it with six ounces of finely-powdered sugar; 
beat six ounces of fresh butter to a cream, and add 
it to three eggs well beaten, half a pound of well- 
washed and dried currants, and the flour and sugar: 
beat all for some time, adding a spoonful of brandy 
andalittie nutmeg, pounded mace and grated lemon- 
peel, to flavor the batter: then dredge some flour on 
tinor iron plates, and drop the batter on them the 
size of a walnut; if properly mixed the paste will be 
stiff, so that you will be able to keep the tops of the 
cakes quite rough; stick them with blanched al- 
monds sliced, and bake a light color in a moderate 
oven. 

Maple Syrup for Puddings.— Boil maple-sugar 
with very little water, clarify with egg, and strain 
the syrup. Vary by melting a little butter in it after 
straining. 
coffee-sugar. Coffee-sugar syrup, made as above, is 
the next thing to maple syrup. 





MANAGEMENT OF CANARY BIRDS. 


Breeding.—The breeding cage should have plenty 
of fine gravel or sea-sand at the bottom, and a lump 
of old mortar, for the birds to pick. Goat’s hair 
must be supplied for the nest. The birds when put 
up should be fed on bread, the yelk of boiled eggs 
and a little sugar. Let them have fresh greens in 
moderation. 
breed more than twice or thrice a year. 
of incubation is fourteen days; in very warm weath- 


When maple-sugar is expensive, use half | 


185 
er, thirteen. The last of March is early enough to 
put the birds in the breeding cage. 

If the hen desert her eggs, they are probably bad, 
and should be thrown out. 

If the hen eat her eggs, feed her weli very early in 
the morning, or late at night. If the male break the 
eggs, let him have two hens; these must not be al- 
lowed in the same cage, or they will fight. 

If the hen neglect to feed her young, stir her out of 
the nest and supply her with an abundance of deli- 
cate food. As soon as tlie young are hatched, place 
beside the usual feeding-trough a cup containing 
finely-grated hard-boiled egg and stale bread rubbed 
fine and soaked in milk: also, one containing crushed 
rape-seed, boiled and afterwards washed with fresh 
water. The young may be placed in separate cages 
in about four weeks. 

Feeding.—Canary-seed alone is sufficient, but usu- 
ally a mixture of canary, hemp, millet, and rape, 
known as bird-seed, is used. Each cage should have 
a piece of cuttle-fish bone. Food is best supplied in 
the evening, and all stale food and refuse of every 
kind should be removed daily. The bottom of the 
cage should be strewn with fine gravel or sand, fresh 
water supplied daily, and a saucer of water for bath- 
ing twice a week. Greens shouid be cautiously sup- 
plied. 

T») Distinguish the Sex.—The throat of the male 
vibrates while singing; this never happens with the 
hen. The males are larger, more yellow above the 
bill, under the throat, and in the pinions of the wings. 
The body of the male is longer and more tapering. 

Singing.—Birds with long, straight, and tapering 
bodies are the best singers. By putting two or three 
birds together, they will vie with each other. 

Diseases.—Surfeit from improper or excessive food 
is shown by swelling of the belly, which, on blowing 
up the feathers, appears transparent and covered 
with little bloodvessels. In birds from one to three 
years old it shows itself in scabs and humors about 
the head. Take away canary-seed, and add some 
grits, which will purge; put a little saffron in the 
water. Anoint the affected parts with almond-oil. 

Husk, from cold. It produces a dry, husky cough, 
and is difficult to cure. Give them some flaxseed 
mixed with the bird-seed and a little rock-candy in 
the water, and for a few mornings a little boiled 
bread and milk. 

Excessive perspiration, from a warm season, con- 
fined locality, or sitting too closely on the nest. The 
feathers are ruffled and damp, and tlie bird feeble. 
Wash with salt and water for several mornings, or 
sprinkle a few drops of sherry over the bird, and put 
it in the sun to dry. 

Eqgq-bound, from cold. Give the bird a little moist 
sugar, or anoint the abdomen with warm sweet oil; 
if these fail, give a drop of castor-oil. 

Moulting.—Avoid cold, give sunshine, some bread 
and egg, with saffron in the water. 

Sneezing is caused by obstruction of the nostril, 
which may be removed by a small quill. 

Fits.—Plunge the bird suddenly into cold water, 
and cut two of its claws short enough for the blood 
to run. 

Lice.—Allow the birds to bathe frequently; keep 


| the cage very clean, with plenty of dry sand in the 


bottom. Put some hollow sticksin the cage; the lice 
will collect in them, and may be removed. 
Drooping.—When a bird continues sickly without 


| apparent cause, give a little powdered charcoal mixed 


The birds should not be allowed to | 
The period | 


with bread and egg. 

Accidents.—For a broken Jeg or wing, put the bird 
in a cae without perches, and covered at the bottom 
with soft hay. Let its food be within easy reach, and 
keep the cage covered. 
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Editors’ 


THE CENTENNIAL AND THE PAST CENTURY. 


WitH the advent of the Centennial year of our 
nation’s existence, it is natural to cast back our 
thoughts not merely over the past twelvemounth, as 
is customary at this season, but over the entire cen- 
tury whose completion we celebrate. At the open- 
ing of the year 1776, what political prescience could 
have seen in the thirteen feeble colonies clinging to 
the Atlantic coast—their whole population not equal 
to that of the present State of New York—the germ 
of a great nation which in a single century was to 
extend to the Pacific Ocean, and to surpass in terri- 
tory and population all but two or three of the might- 
iest empires on the globe ? 

We leave it, however, to other and more practised 
pens to describe the material progress of our coun- 
try—a progress of which the approaching Exhibition 
will be the natural and best indication. Our concern 
is rather with the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the people, which is the most really impor- 
tant question. Forif our people, while growing in 
numbers and wealth, have been retrograding and 
degenerating, as some would have us believe, in the 
better endowments of mind and character, then all 
the labors and sacrifices of our forefathers were spent 
in vain, and it would have been better that our na- 
tion had never existed, as an evil example to others, 
and as a surpassing instance of moral debasement 
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| ligence whichitindicates. The same may be affirmed 


rewarded—contrary to the usual order of Providence | 


—by almost unvarying prosperity. 

Let us contrast the present condition of the coun- 
try as regards education with that which existed a 
hundred years ago. Then, beyond New England, 
public schools were unknown, except in one or two 
cities. Now, every State in the Union has its com- 
mon school system, offering the means of education 
to the child of the poorest citizen. In 1776 there 
were but nine colleges for young men inall the colo- 
nies. Now the number exceeds five hundred, aad 
single institutions among them have more students 
than were found in the whole nine of the colonial 
era. At that time there was not one seminary de- 
voted to the higher education of young women. 
Now such institutions, public and private, of the 
best character, are numbered by the hundred, and 
they are increasing perhaps even faster than those 
for young men. 

A century ago, there were newspapers only in 
three or four cities, and those were such as we should 
hardly deem worthy of the name. Now our daily 
and weekly journals are reckoned by the thousands. 
Almost every considerable village has its public 
chronicle, and usually more than one. And the cha. 
racter of these journals is such as we have reason to 
be proud of. Their editors are, in general, men of 
superior intelligence and culture. The moral tone of 
their pages is pure. In their columns a vast amount 
of useful knowledge is popularized and diffused. 
Even in political discussions they are in general fair 
and moderate, offering in this respect a striking con- 
trast tothe excessive bitterness which disfigured the 
public press in the earlier years of the republic. As 
to the non-political press—the weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly periodicals devoted to literature, science, 
and religion—we have only to reflect that this por- 
tion of our literature has come into existence since 





of the publication and sale of books—intellectual in. 
dustries which before this century barely existed 
among us: while public libraries, reading-rooms, and 
literary and scientific associations, may be said to 
have been unknown. 

But mental improvement is of little value if reli. 
gion and morality do not accompany and direct it, 
It is well known that the latter half of the last cep. 
tury was a season in which religious sentiment in 
Europe, as well as in the colonies, was at a low ebb, 
The suppression not only of religious establishments, 
but of Christianity itself, during the French Reyvola. 
tion, too clearly disclosed the state of the public mind. 
In England, the great reform movement by Wesley 
had hardly begun to arouse the churches. In New 
England, coldness and formality had toa large extent 
succeeded the old Puritanical fervor ; and in the other 
colonies, beyond a few cities and populous towns, 
the opportunities of religious observance were scanty 
and rare. Compare this state of things with the fer. 
vid activity and abounding zeal of the many reli- 
gious denominations—four of them numbering their 
members by the millions—which now extend their 
weekly ministrations into every secluded hamlet 
of our land, and embrace almost the entire popula 
tion in the circle of their avowed adherents. And if 
we ask for the more direct and apparent fruit and 
evidences of their activity, we see it in the many 
mission societies, whose united income is about 
millions of dollars, and whose missionaries, the pio- 
neers of civilization, are found in almost every hea 
then country in which white men ean live—in the 
hospitals for the sick, the refuges for the destitute, 
the schools for the blind and the deaf mutes, the or- 
phan asylums, the temperance societies, and the 
numerous other charities and works of social im- 
provement, to which thousands of Christian men 
and women throughout our land are devoting their 
efforts and their means. To these should be added 
the great improvement in our prisons and other re- 
formatories, the more just and kindly treatment of 
the Indian tribes, the persistent and partly success 
ful attempts to establish better international rela- 
tionsand milder usages of war, and other indications 
which show that the improved character of the people 
is reflected in their government. | 

But it is not necessary to pursue this comparison. 
Enough has been said to show how little foundation 
there is for the hostile criticisms or despondent fan- 
cies which would make the great work of our fore- 
fathers a mistake, and the system they founded 4 
failure. Of course there is another side to the pis- 
ture—or, to speak more correctly, if much has been 
accomplished, much still remains to be done. There 
is still much ignorance to be dispelled; there is po- 
litieal corruption to be reformed, and much misery 
in varied forms to be relieved. But when we con- 
sider how much has been already achieved, there is 
no reason for despondency. We should rather, in 
this Centennial year of our nation's prosperous life, 
take good courage to continue the noble work which 
the authors of our independence begun, in the same 
hopefuland patriotic spirit with which they wrought, 
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and resolve to do our best to complete the fabric of 
national greatness, whose foundations they laid, 
with such prescient forethought, on the solid rock 
of civil and religious freedom. 








MRS. FLETCHER. 

A book is lying before us* as we write which fs, in 
its way, & perfect biography. The main part of it is 
written by the subject of the history, and her narra- 
tive has been supplemented by a copicus cuntempo- 
rary correspondence, carefully. collated by the sur- 
viving member of the family. Thus we have not 
mily the recollections of an old lady who might 
pardonably have made some errors in reviewing her 


on EDITORS’ TABLE. 


past, buf the testimony of those who were her 
friends and companions through a long life of eighty- | 


eight years. After Mrs. Fletcher’s own modest ac- 
count of herself, come the letters which show what 


impression her quiet excellenee was making upun | 


the world of Edinburgh and Westmoreland. 

Her outward life was uneventful. 
middle rank of life, she was yet well connected, and 
when she engaged herself to marry Mr. Fletcher, a 
Svotch Liberal politician, the match was bitterly 
opposed by her father. She was his only child, her 
mother having died soon after her birth; and she 
was a girl of nineteen, while Mr. Fletcher was forty- 
three. She seems, however, always to have been 
older than her years; much interested both in poli- 
ties and religion. Her piety was somewhat narrow 
and formal, but deep and genuine. Her father was 


Born in the | 


a vehement Whig, who totally disapproved of the | 


American war, and regarded Washington as the 
hero of the century. In all English reforms he took 
an ardent interest, and his young dauchter grew up 
to love liberty. Mr. Fletcher first attracted her by 
his prominence in Scotch politics and by the intelli- 
gence with which he discussed them. They talked 
also of literature and of Ossian’s poems. A corre- 
spondence upon literary subjects ensued. Finally, 
after another meeting, “he had my permission to 
make his wishes known to my father.” But Mr. 
Dawson would not listen to the match. To allow 
his only daughter to go awiy to Scotland as the 
wife of a man so much her senior was intolerable to 
him. There were two years of expostulation, un- 
happiness, and clandestine correspondence; but 
finally the lovers carried their point. The marriage 
took place in 1791, when Miss Dawson was twenty- 
one. We have in the book a long and pleasant let- 
ter from Mr. Fletcher, written while matters were 
still in doubt, telling his future wife how vivid and 
instantaneous an impres:ion ghe had made upon 
him at their first meeting; what he had said and 
thought about her afterwards; how he had com- 
pared her to Fielding’s Sophia, much to Sophia's 
disadvantage; and how, from that time forth, he 
had written to her as Sophia -3 very creditable love 
letter from a middle-aged gentleman, and charming 
reading even now, with its old-fashioned quaintness, 
and the strong feeling evident beneath. Nor was 
his her only “affair.” 
tells us with naive pleasure, was anxious to win her; 
among others, Mr. Cartwright, the inventor of the 
power-loom, who wrote a Valentine to her on a 
blank page of Lavater. 

Her life in Edinburgh was the antipode of her 
girlhood. She was surrounded by an accomplished 
and brilliant society, of which she soon became a 
distinguished member. Her husband was an able 
advocate at the Scotch bar, and her own rare quali- 
ties of mind and heart slowly made themselves 

* Antobiography of Mrs. Fletcher. With Letters, 
ete. Bostou: Roberts Brothers, 1876 
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known. But the first few years of her city life were 
full of trials. The French Revolution was at its 
height, and the indignation felt in Edinburgh at the 
atrocities of the Jacobins was so intense that every 
Liberal was looked upon with suspicion. A social 
persecution was instituted against all Whigs. Mr. 
Fletcher was deserted by many clients, who believed 
that the judges would decide against them if they 
employed Liberal advocates. It was currently re- 
ported that Mrs. Fletcher kept 4 small guillotine in 
the house, to be ready for the coming Revolution in 
England, and that she cut off the heads of birds and 
mice to keep herself in training. They were some- 
times reduced to their last guinea; but they strug- 
gled on with a good heart, and their circumstances 
slowly mended. The Edindurgh Review was formed, 
and its founders were honored guests in Mrs. Fletch- 
er’s house, which becaine one of the leading Whig 
salons of the day. Brougham, Jeffrey, and Horner 
were its constant visitors. In the mean time, Mrs. 
Fletcher's private charities, unobtrusive as they 
were, had caused her to be known and loved among 
the poorer classes. She became finally one of the 
best known women in Edinburgh. She paid many 
visits to England, and became well acquainted with 
Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, Sydney Smith, 
Wordsworth, and Campbell. In fact, there are few 
contemporary names of eminence of whom Mrs. 
Fletcher has not some graphic remembrance. 

We have exceeded our space, and must condense 
her later life intoa paragraph. Thirty-seven years 
of married life, in which there seems never to have 
been a shadow of dissension, were brought to a close 
by the death of her husband. This, and the losses 
to which all who grow old are exposed in the death 
of relatives and intimate friends, were the only 
griefs that saddened her long life. She retained to 
the last an ardent interest in political liberty; in the 


| Greek war, in the struggle of 1848, in the Crimean 


More than one suitor, as she | 





war. Fullof public and private interests, her days 
passed by rapidly; and she was much surprised 
when she realized that people spoke of her as an old 
lady. Her death was peaceful and without suffer- 
ing, and up to the last she retained her quickness of 
mind and profound interest in public questions. 
We cannot better describe her than in the words of 
Lord Brougham —“ one of the most accompiished of 
her sex; who, with the utmost purity of life that can 
dignify and enhance female charms, combined the 
inflexible principles of a Hutchinson and a Roland.” 





THE WISDOM OF THE TALMUD. 

AN account which is givenin an English periodi- 
eal of that singular compendium of Rabbinical fan- 
cies and doctrines, Known as the Talmud, closes 
with some maxims and proverbial sayings in which 
the morality and wisdom of its authors are exhibited. 
We naturally compare them with the proverbs of the 
wise king of Israel, which they resemble to a certain 
extent. But their morality is sometimes exaggerated, 
and their wisdom is occasionally a mere worldly 
shrewdness. Here are some specimens:— 

“Three virtues will be especially proclaimed in 
heaven—the virtue of a young man who lives pure in 


| a large city, the virtue of a poor man who restores a 


lost treasure, the virtue of a rich man who gives 
without ostentation.” “ Every sin is allied to igno- 
rance.” “ Nevercast a stone intoa well out of which 
vou have onee drunk.”’ “ Who cares not for the sick 
is all one with a nfurderer.” “He who has lent 
money should try not to meet him to whom he has 
lent it.” “The home which opens not to the poor 
will open to the physician.” 


Of the uncertainty of life they say, in true oriental 
style, ‘* Many old camels carry to market the skins 
of young ones.” On the respect due to instructors, 
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they declare, witi oriental extravagance, * He who 
learns of anotuer a single letter should for that let- 
ter respect him.” One worldly-wise Rabbi propounds 
the maxim. “Go down the ladder to choose a wife ; 
go up the ladder to choose a friend.”’ This is the 
precept of & man who regarded a wife as a servant, 
and a friend a3 a help to ambition. In Solomon's 
opinion a good wife is her husband's best friend, and 
he would certainly have advised the seeker to go as 
high up the moral ladder as possible to find her. 





UsgeruL Epucation.—The prejudices which made 
useful work unfashionable are disappearing from the 
most aristocratic society of Europe. A lady writing 
from Paris says:— 


“Parisians are no longer imbued with the false” 


idea that one woman is superior to another simply 
because she is incapable of helping to support her 
family. So entirely have we vanquished tiis preju- 
dice, and so thorouchly is the necessity of giving 
every woman the means of earning her own liveli- 
hood understood amongst us, that many of our rich- 
est girls study hard to obtain the diploma, which iu 
case of need would assure to them a good position 
as governess. Others learn painting on China, not 
after amateur—that is, second-rate and useless— 
fashion, but thoroughly, so that they could keep 
themselves by it: and, now that such training is be- 
coming 2 la mode, others become first-rate mflliners, 
dressinakers, and plain sewers. This movement is 
altogether a good one, and it is impossible to encour- 
age it too much, especially by joiningit. If it had no 
other results than that of making work respected 
whenever it is well and honorably done, it will not 
have been useless; for it is impossible tu deny that 
the absurd and unjust sneers bestowed by idlers 
upon workers have excited and envenomed class an- 
tagonism.” 


THE HYMN FOR ALL PEOPLE. 
GLORY TO GOD! 


GLORY TO Gop! This song of love 
Brings heaven to earth more nigh, 

For saints and angels chant above— 
“GLORY TO GOD ON HIGH.” 


GLoRY TO Gop! Prolong the strains 
Tillall the world hath heard; 

From eastern hills to sunset plains 
Proclaim the Gospel Word. 

GLORY TO Gop! Ye sleepers wake! 
Come forth, ve blind and lame; 

Ye praying poor rich portion take 
In our REDEEMER’S NAME. 

GLORY TO GoD! Let all unite— 
This choral song to raise; 

Gov’s glory gives us life and light— 
Our glory is—to praise. 


GLORY TO GOD! One song of love 
Draws earth to heaven more nigh, 
While saints and angels chant above— 

“GLORY TO GOD ON Higu.”’ 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 
THE ORPHAN BOY. 


** No home—no home’’—I heard him sigh, 
The tears were trembling in his eye, 

And then he would not join our play, 
1’m sure he never can be gay. 


No home—no home—where will he go? 
His voice was sad, his step was slow— 
Oh, whither, whither, should I flee, 

If there was not a home for me! 


My home—my home—how brightly come 
The joys that whisper of my home: 

Its pleasant rooms, its flowers and books- 
And then my mother’s loving looks! 


Dear home—dear home—ne’er let me be 
Compelled to wander far from thee, 
Like yon poor orphan boy to roam. 

And sighing, say—No home—no home!” 


The poor—the poor! when winter comes 
How sad and hopeless are their homes, 
Amd we must give—as God hath given 
‘To us—and guide them on to heaven. 





, thing else with it. 


| grammatical inflections and rules. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN.—Amnong the long established 
notions whic are rudely disturbed in this change. 
ful era is the familiar idea of the * unprogressi,e 
East.”’ Of all nations on the globe, none appears ty 
be making more rapid advancement than the most 
oriental of all. In Japau, we are told, the daimios, 
or great nobles, are vying with each other in estab. 
lishing schools in tiftlir provinces for instructiog 
in chemistry and other sciences. The Imperial goy. 
ernment has added a college, with preparatory 
schools in which languages are taught, with the ele. 
ments of engineerinz and various other branches of 
study. In the college it has been decided that the 
English language shall be the medium of instruction, 
A still more encouraging feature of the new system 
is found in the establishment of girls’ schools, in 
which the empress is said to take a special interest. 
The hopeful reports from the missionaries give a still 
brighter aspect to this picture of a nation born to 
civilization almost in a day. 





Lapy Stupents.—The university examinations of 
young lady students continue to be well attended in 
England, and occasionally comprise noted names 
It is mentioned that among the candidates for cer. 
tifiecates who were successful at the recent local ex. 
amination in Oxford, were two young daughters of 
Professor Max Miller, who, besides the preliminary 
subjects, passed in English, French, and German, as 
well as in other branches of study. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

How To Teach LANGUAGES.—In an essay which 
has recently been published, written by the late David 
Lee Childs—a distinguished authority on education— 
an excellent piece of advice is offered in regard to 
the mode of giving instruction in foreign languages. 
He advises to teach a language by teaching some. 
He remarks :— 

“ Nobody ever did, or ever can, acquire ease, pre- 
cision, propriety, and copiousness in the use of words 
except in conjunction with ideas. More than fifty 
years ago I became convinced that the surest, pleas- 
antest, and speediest way of learning a foreign lan- 
guage (except constant intercourse with them to 
whom the language is native) is to study a science or 
sciences in that language. I tried the experiment 
with a private pupil of mine by putting him through 
a course of mathematicsin French. He advanced in 
the science as fast as could be reasonably expected 
or desired, while he acquired, imperceptibly, as it 
were, @ familiarity and accuracy in French, greater 
than is commonly effected in an equal time by the 
exclusive study of mere words and phrases and dry 
} t was a success 
ful and compiete demonstration of my principle.” 





LADY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS.—Some years ago 
the suggestion was made in our pages that the su 
pervision of schools in which young children of both 


| sexes are taught is an office for which women, if suit 


| promptly carried it into effect. 


ably educated, would be naturally adapted, The 
same idea seems to have commended itself to the 
good judgment of the citizens of the West, who have 
It is stated that 
nearly half the candidates nominated in Iowa for 
county school superintendents are women ¢ and these 
nominations are made in about equal numbers by 
both political partis. 


OF THE GasEs.—Oxygen forms eight-ninths of 
water, and half the ponderable matter of the globe 
is made of this element. ‘The crowning wonder of 
it is, that when brought up by the magic of chemis- 
try, it is but an invisible gas, and seems the very type 
of spiritual power.” Nitrogen, the other element of 
air, is obtained by removing the oxygen. It was dis- 
covered by Rutherford in 1774, and is a transparent, 
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tithesis of oxygen, which is aggressive, nitiogen 
peing inert and passive. A burning candle is imme- 
diately extinguished in this gas. It destroys life, 
and hence was called “azote” of old. It is essential 
tothe balance of nature, and is widely diifused. It 
is an important element of the vegetable kingdom, 
of food and animal tissue; also of powerful medi- 
cines, such as morphia, etc., and of poisons, such as 
strychnine and prussic acid. 

WoMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
1876: And Woman as Teacher and Physician.—The 


sister buildings of the Woman’s Hospital and the | 


Woman’s College are on North College Avenue, mid- 
way between Ridge Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street. 
There are at times from fifty to sixty women and 
children in the elinic room awaiting the attention of 
the docter and her assistants. The dispensary, where 
women are hourly to be found seeking reiief, the diet 
kitchen, and the dining-room are all as neat as wo- 
manly hands can make them. Though the beds up 
stairs are as simply furnished as the severest sani- 
tary observances require, and. the furniture is not 
that of a French court, there is more the air of home 
about the place than in most hospitals. Dr. Anna 
Broomall, the resident physician, gives nursery lec- 


tures on Monday and Friday afternoons, and in the, 


college the autumn course of lectures in physiology 
and hygiene begins on Saturday, the 20th instant. 


Literary Aotices. 


From J. B. Lipptncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LITERATURE OF KISSING. Gleaned from 
History, Poetry, Fiction, and Anecdote. By C. C. 
Bambaugh, A. M., M. D., author of “Gleanings for 
the Curious,” etc. Here is an entire volume devoted 
tethe praise, the poetry, the romance, and the fun 
of kissing. There are quotations from numerous 
authors, both ancient and modern, in whose works 
reference is made to kissing. 
there is history, there is poetry. The book is an 
exceedingly entertaining one, and, being on such an 
uncommonly popular subject, is likely to have a 
wide sale, even in these hard times. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

A NEW WAY TO WIN A FORTUNE. By Miss 
Eliza A. Dupuy. In the pages of this book we find 
“Plotting Villains,” ‘‘Lacerated Hearts,” Love- 
Charms,” an “ Abduction,” and all the rest of the 


paraphernalia which go to make upa sentimental | 


and sensational story of the first water. Miss Dupuy 
has many admirers, who will be glad to learn that 
she has written another novel: 

MARRYING BENEATH HER STATPRON. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood. 

CYRILLA MAUDB’S 
Henry Wood. 

These are two entertaining novelettes, printed 
from their author’s advance sheets. 

CIPRINA: or, The Secrets of a Picture Gallery. 
By George W. M. Reynolds. 

THE RUINED GAMESTER. 
Reynolds. 

THE PARRICIDE: or, The Youth's Career in 
Crime. By George W. M. Reynolds. 


FIRST LOVE. By Mrs. 


By George W. M. 


From J. P. MoCaskery, Lancaster, Pa., through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PENNSYLVANIA SONG COLLECTION. This is 
4 collection of “Songs and Hymns for Schools and 


tasteless, colorless, incondensable gas. It is the an- | 


There are anecdotes, | 


Homes, Nursery and fireside.’’ The collection is 
varied in its character, and selected with great care 
and discrimination, and one which will become 
deservedly popular among the people. 

THE CONQUEST OF EUROPE. A Poem of the 
Future. By Confucius. This poem predicts that at 
some future time Europe will be overrun and- con- 
quered by the Chinese, and that the survivors of the 
disaster will seek America for their future home. 
The poetry has nothing specially to mark it, of either 
| merit or demerit. 





From HAakPER & BroTuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

BIBLE LANDS; Their Modern Customs and Man- 
ners Illustrative of Scripture. By the Rev. Henry 
J. Van Lenner, D.D. There is no country in the 
world possessing so great an interest as that which 
was the theatre of the events recorded in the Scrip- 
tures. To that region can be traced back the earliest 
evidences of civilization, and both sacred and pro- 
fane history are filled with narratives concerning it. 
The volume under consideration describes the pres- 
ent geographical appearance of Palestine, and adja- 
cent lands, referred to in the Bible. It gives an 
account of the condition of the people now dwelling 
there—of their habits of industry, their social cus- 
toms, and their moral, intellectual, and religious 
| status. The author illustrates how even yet traces 
of habits and manners recorded in the Bible may be 
discovered. The book is profusely illustrated with 
fine wood engravings. 

JOHN TODD. The Story of his Life ; told Mainly 
by Himself. Compiled and edited by John E. Todd, 
Pastor of the Chureh of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. This book differs in many respects from or- 
dinary biographies or autobiographies. It is largely 
made up of extracts from letters written by Dr. 
Todd, and is pleasant, gossipy, and amusing. It 
opens the door of the home, in the doctor's early 
days of poverty as a country minister, before he had 
aequired his national reputation, and gives the 
readers charming glimpses of the simplicity and 
content of that life. he volume will be read with 
interest by all classes of people. 

FARM LEGENDS. By -Will Carleton, author of 
“Farm Ballads.”” We need to say no words in praise 
of Will Carleton’s poetry. His poems are familiar as 
household words. They are copied from one paper 
to another, and go the rounds of the press. They are 
read in cottage and mansion, and always with the 
same appreciation of his humor and his pathos. He 
is essentially an American poet, dealing with sub- 
jects pecutiarly American in their character. The 
volume before us, which contains his latest, and in 
some instances his best, pieces, is handsomely bound 
in blue and gold, and is just the thing for a holiday 
| gift. 

AN ISLAND PEARL. By B. L. Farjeon. It was 
; at one time thought that the mantle of Dickens had 
fallen upon Farjeon, as one or two of his works 
gave great promise of future excellence in a peculiir 
line of fiction. But subsequent efforts have not veri- 
fied that prediction. Nevertheless, he is a readable 
author, and holds his own among English novelists. 
‘“*An Island Pearl” is well written, and profusely 
illustrated. 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. By Miss M. E. Brad- 
don. There is a power and intensity about Miss 
Braddon's novels, which is their greatest charm. 
Her later productions are finished in style, and in 
| every way superior to the crude efforts like “* Aurora 
| Floyd” and “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” which won her 
| her reputation, She now deservedly ranks high 

among English novelists. 
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OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Katharine King, 
author of “Our Detachment,” etc. A clever Anylo- 


American novel, which Harpers’ have seen fit to | 


publish in their “* Library of Select Novels.” 

From Dopp & Meap, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BARTRAM FAMILY. By the author of 
“Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.’ Mrs. 


Charles is always a favorite, whether she chronicles 


the doings of people centuries ago, or of those of to- 
day. There is a quaintness in her style, and a solid 
stratum of good common sense underlying all that 
she writes, which make her specially attractive. 
The present story is somewhat religious in its cha- 
racter, as her stories usually are, yet full of the 
interest of an ordinary romance. 

BROUGHT HOME. By Hesba Stretton. A beau- 
tiful little temperance story, which should be exten. 
sively read, and which should find its way into every 
Sunday-school library in the land. 

NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, 
UPON THEINTERNATIONALSUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS, FOR THE YEAR 1876. 
W. Clark, D.D. This volume we would especially 
recommend to the attention of teachers and workers 
in Evangelical Sunday-schools, as it is intended to 


aid their labors in many ways, by giving suggestions | 


as to plans of work, and manner of working. 

TWO LECTURES UPON THE RELATIONS OF 
CIVIL LAW TO CHURCH POLITY, DISCIPLINE, 
AND PROPERTY. By Hon. William Strong, LL.D., 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This volume contains two lectures which were de- 


livered before the faculty and students of the Union | 


Theological Seminary in New York. They should 
be read by all clergymen and others interested in 
church matters and church property, in the country. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lreptncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CURRENCY AND BANKING. By Bonamy Price, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Oxford. This is a clear and scientific exposition of 
the subject of currency in all its phases. No one 
who reads the book can fail to have a fuller compre- 
hension of, and more definite ideas concerning, one 
of the great problems of our time and country. 

From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through PortTER & CoarTEs, Philadelphia :— 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF CONSTABLE | 
AND GILLIES. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. 


Another and the tenth volume of the Bric-a-Brac 
Series, introduces us to a familiar acquaintance 
with Thomas Campbell, Lord Jeffrey, Amelia Opie, 
James Hogg, Washington Irving, James Sheridan 
Knowles, Sir Walter Scott, John Kemble, Goethe, 
Mrs. Siddons, ang a host ot other worthies of a past 
generation. 
which have preceded it, and should, with the rest 
of the series, find a place in every properly selected 
library. 

From Henry T. WILi1aMs, New York :— 

HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. By Mrs. C. S 
Jones and Henry T. Williams. We regret exceed- 
ingly that this beautiful volume did not reach us in 
time for us to recommend it to our readers before 
they had begun to make preparations for the holi- 
days. There is so much in it that would just have 
met the needs of people who were puzzling their 


brains about what to make for Christmas presents | 


for their relatives and friends. It describes most 
accurately and clearly how to make a!) kinds of | 


By Rev. Rufus | 


It is quite equal in interest to any | 


LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


knick. uncks for house decoratiun, ouch as trans. 
pareucy on glass, fancy work with leaves, flowers, 
wnd grasses, spatter-work, brackets, picture frames, 
leather work, wax flowers and fruit, and many 
other things too numerous to mention. It contains 
nearly three hundred handsome engravings illustra. 
| tive of its various subjects, and it is in every respect 
just such a book as will delight every lady in the 
land who has any fancy, as most ladies have, for 
doing these kind of things. 
a 
| From Dick & F1iTtzGERALD, New York:— 
| THE AMATEUR TRAPPER AND TRAP-MAK. 
ER’S GUIDE. By Stanley Harding. This littie 
book gives useful information in the arts of trap. 
ping, snaring, and netting. It describes the most 
successful baits for attracting all kinds of birds and 
| animals, and gives in addition many receipts of use 
to the hunter. 

DELISSER’S HORSEMAN’S GUIDE. By George 
| P. Delisser, V.S. and L.A. This book includes the 
| laws of warranty, and the rules in purchasing and 
| selling horses; a detailed account of what consti- 
tutes soundness and unsoundness; and a precise 
| method, simply laid down, for the examination of 
horses, showing their age to thirty years old. There 
is other matter also of value to those interested in 
horses. 





From Henry Hout & Co., New York, through 
PoRTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

PRETTY MISS BELLEW. A Tule of Home Life. 
By Theo. Gift. <A lively, entertaining story, which 
will delight the novel reader, and which belongs to 
Holt’s *“* Leisure Hour Series.” 
| From Dg Witt, New York:— 

THE CHEVALIER CASSE-COD. By Fortune Du 
| Boisgobey. Translated from the French original by 

Thomas Picton. This is the first volume of a French 

story, which will be finished in another volume, and 

which bears the sub-title of the “‘Red Camelia,” a 

name taken from one of the characters, who is al- 

ways seen wearing a red camelia. It is a romantic 
story of a dead woman and an unclaimed child, and 
the effort to solve the mystery surrounding them. 

The novel is tolerably free from some of the more 
| objectionable features of many modern French 
| novels. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
| Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 
THE SHEPHERD LADY, and Other Poems. By 
| Jean Ingelow. Miss Ingelow’s holiday volume will 
| be welcomed by thousands of readers. None of the 
| verses contained in it are included in any collection 
| of her poetry, and the dainty pictures scattered so 
| profusely throuch the book add greatly to our ap- 
| preciation of the delicate and evanescent poems. 
Miss Ingelow has a soft, pleasant sentiment and 
| feeling, a quick ear for verse, a mastery of the re- 
frain. Her poetry calls up a vague mood of “ pleas- 
| ing sadness,” and is better sung than said. We 
| wonder that more of her songs have not been set to 
| musie. “Like a Laverock in the Lift” and “The 
| Days Without Alloy” would go bravely to a sweet 
| tune. Among the pictures, we note two designed 
by Eytinge, facing pages 50 and 52, as beautiful illus- 
trations of the poem. A more fitting holiday present 


for a girl c1n hardly be imagined than this hand- . 


| 

| 

some book. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. FLETCHER. With 
Letters, etc. Edited by the Survivor of her Family. 

| Mrs. Fletcher was a woman who left no record of 

herself in literature, and of whom, therefore, it was 
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published. She was, in her way, vne of the best 
known people in Edinburgh. Her house, at the be- 
ginning of this century, wasa sort of Whig “salon,” 
and her intense sympathy with her husband’s Lib- 
eral principles caused her often to be compared to 
Madame Roland. She was, however, @ woman of 
strong religious feeling; and her piety, though of 
the narrow and formal type of her day, is as appa- 
rent as her strong political feeling. She enjoyed the 
happiness of a life-long union with a man of ability, 
whose education and belief in all things resembled 
her own; and her life was a peculiar completeness 
and success. She represented the very best type of 
English evangelicalism—judicious, solid, educated, 
and liberal. 
eences of distinguished men and women, her friends 
and acquaintances. In our Table this month we 
have given more space to a sketch of her life. 

A LEGACY OF HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. 
Compiled and arranged by Mrs. Catharina V. R. 
Bonney. 2 vols. Albany, N. Y. Mrs. Bonney is a 
member of the illustrious Van Rensselaer family of 
New York, so intimately connected with the history 
ofthat State. She has fallen heir to a mass of fam- 
ily letters, extending in date over the entire century, 
and full of interesting details. Some of them, we 
think, are too familiar and personal to bear the test 
of publication, and others of trivial consequence ; 


- but, after all deductions, there remains a quantity 


of interesting records, which the future historian of 
New York can never pass by. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated with pictures of the different 
members of the Van Rensselaer family, and of the 
most distinguished governor of New York. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston :— 

GETTING TO PARIS. A Book of Practice in 
French Conversation. By FrancisS. Williams, A. M., 
author of “ English into French,’ ete. The author 
of this book, being impressed with the imperfect 
facilities for acquiring a familiar and practical 
knowledge of the French language, has sought to 
remedy this defect. Therefore, he has published a 
number of dialogues or conversations made up of 
ordinary language naturally used in travelling, or 
In talking of travelling. These conversations are 
given in both English and French, and by a stud7z 


Her autobiography is full of reminis- | 


peculiarly fitting that such a memorial should be | 
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THE CENTENNIAL ART GALLERY—Our collection of 
historical pictures—has been welcomed with accla 


| mations in every locality where it has been sent. 


The idea of getting up this Art Gallery at this time 
was an admirable one. Already we have had to re- 
print. The low price, 50 ceuts, enables every one to 
have a copy. Send on your orders soon. 

A LADY correspondent of the New York Graphic 
interviewed G. W. Childs, Esq., of this city, and in 
her letter she makes this singular mistake. She 
says: “*Mr. Childs’ happy face shows that he is a 
bachelor.””’ No, madam, we differ with you. Mr. 
Chiids has the face of a man happily married, which 
Mr. Childs is. No bachelor ever had such a face. 
No, never! Mr. Childs is blessed with a wife as 
good as he is. 


Messrs. I. L. CrRaGiIn & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who are the manufacturers and sole proprietors of 
the world-renowned Dobbins’ Electric Soap, having 
had their attention called to the frequent letters in 
the ““Arm-Chair” regarding their soap, authorize us 
to say that they will send a sample by mail to any 
lady desiring to test its merits for herself, upon 
receipt of 15 cents to pay postage. They make no 
charge for the soap; the money exactly pays the 
postage. We would like to have all who test the 
soap write us their Aonest opinion of it for publica 
tion in the Arm-Chair. 

EDITOR OF GODEY's: We save in using Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap (which we first saw mentioned in your 


| “*Arm-Chair’) more than enough to pay for the maga 


zine. 
Boston, Mass. 


SHAKER’S, ALBANY Co., N. Y., Dec. 14, 1875. 

EDITOR OF GODEY’'S: We received the package of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap sent us by you, and yesterday 
made a test of it, noting its every peculiarity, in the 
washing for 30 persons. It is something new tous; 
but we unhesitatingly pronounce it the best soap 
ever used by vs—in the quantity used, saving of 
clothes, and saving of time in washing. Our wash 


Mrs. H. RAF. 


| ing was completed at 8.30 o'clock A.M., yesterday, a 


circumstance quite unprecedented. Besides the de- 
siderata above mentioned, we give you the assurance 
that we were saved from much hard work of rubbing 
the clothes, and found our hands improved, rathe: 
than otherwise, after using it. We shall want no 
other soap in the future but Dobbins’, and only grate- 


| fully give you this testimonial. 


of them the intended traveller will become familiar | 


with all the phrases which he is likely to have need 
of in ordinary travel. 


The idea isa very good one, | 


and we reeommend the book to tlie consideration of | 


those who are thinking of ‘*Getting to Paris.” 











FEBRUARY, 1876. 
OUR FEBRUARY NUMBER.—The series of pictures 


that are presented to our subscribers this month | 


need no eulogium at our hands. They speak for 
themselves. We can only say that those who do not 
take the magazine miss a treat. 


“THE MORNING CALL,” the Chromo for this year, 
is receiving a large amount of editorial criticism. 


SARAH A. VAN WYCR, 
MarY A. VANDERWATER, 
ANGELINE Cox, 
MINNIE LACKEUR, 
Washing Department. 
Tconcur in all that has been written above. The 


| Soap is first-rate—there is none better. 





We have yet to find one notice among the hundreds | 
that have come to our hand, at this writing, that fails | 


to speak of it in the highest terms. 

AMONG the publishers of games this year, for the 
amusement of the evening fireside, Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Haffelfinger have for sale a fine assortment. 


NATHANIEL Fry, 
North Family, Supt. of Washing. 





Goprr’s Lapy’s Boox.—Mr. Godey’s month!y 
magazine, which is mach the oldest in America, has 
never appeared to such advantage as it does in this 
opening number of its ninety-sizth volume, The 
reading matter fis excellent in = and of great 
variety, and the illustrations, of every description, 
are numerous and good. The publisher offers a su- 
perb Chromo to every subscriber who pays in ad- 
vance for the year 1876.—Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

THERE was laid upon our table last month, a hand 
some volume, entitled “‘ Ballads of Home,” contain 
ing forty illustrations, edited by George M. Baker. 
We must say that this work has been gotten up in a 
most superb style; the type, paper, and printing sur- 
pass anything of the kind we have seen for some 
time. It would make a most excellent present from 
a gentleman to a lady, to adorn the centre-table 
Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfjnger, Philadelphia, have 
the work for sale. Lee & Shepard, Boston, are the 
publishers. 
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THE ADVENT OF THE CENTENNIAL. 
For the many thousands of our subscribers who 
are scattered in localities where our city papers 











never circulate, we give below a brief account of the | 


manner in which the Centennial year was inaugu- 


rated by the citizens of Philadelphia. Forthe greater | 
7 & ° ene g | flags and bunting, and others had their parlors gayly 


portion of thé description we are indebted to the en- 
terprise of the Hvening Telegraph :— 

The scenes connected with the advent of the Cen- 
tennial year were certainly as astounding to Phila- 
delphians as they will be to others. The enormous 
mass of humanity on Chestnut Street, the immense 
enthusiasm of the crowd, the illumination not only 
of the central parts but of the entire city showed a 
depth of sentiment on the Centennial year that was 
little suspected. 


THE MIDNIGHT CEREMONIES. 

At a quarter before 12 o’cluck Mayor Stokley, the 
Rey. Walter Q. Scott, of the Arch Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, and Hon. Benjamin Harris Brewster, 
appeared on the front steps of Independence Hzll, 
which, with a small space in front of them, had been 
cleared of the crowd. 

The Rev. Mr. Scott offered a prayer, in which he re- 
turned thanks tothe God of our fathers for his great 
glory and goodness to this nation in the past years, 
and invoked the Divine blessing on the children of the 
fathers that this century may usher ia a more per- 
fect and glorious freedom, and that the banner to be 
raised might be a symbol of a nation whose God is 
the Lord. He prayed for a blessing on the President 
of the United States and all others in authority, on 
the Mayor and other officers of the city government, 
that they might be given strength to reign in right- 
eousness and the grace of God. 

The Hon. Benjamin Harris Brewster then delivered 
a most eloquent address, which our space will not 
permit us to give. 

Immediately after the close of Mr. Brewster’s ad- 
dress, and just before the clock struck twelve, Mayor 
Stokley stepped to the sidewalk, and, seizing the 
halyards, run to the top of the flag-pole the large 
flag prepared for the occasion, and which is a dupli- 
cate of the one raised by General Washington in 
1776. It resembles the present American flag in 
every respect, except that instead of the blue field 
with stars, the British ensign is in the field. 

As the flag was unfurled to the breeze there was a 
tremendous shout went up from the theusands of 
people in the street; the R. P. Dechert Cornet Band, 
which was stationed on the steps with the Mayor, 
struck up the “Star Spangled Banner,” the rays of 
the calcium lights in the steeple and on the balcony 
opposite were thrown ufon the flag, hundreds of pis- 
tols were fired in the crowd, an.| the State Fencibles, 
under Captain Ryan, who were stationed in Inde- 
pendence Square, saluted the flag by firing several 
rounds of cartridge. 

The 2d Regiment, Colonel Peter Lyle, marched 
past the front of the hall and around into Independ- 
ence Square, where they formed in line of battle and 
fired a feu de joie, lasting for several minutes, firing 
by file. The bell-ringer in the steeple, as soon as the 
clock had done striking, struck the bell in the fol- 
lowing order: 1776, 1876, 100, and then rang a peal for 
half an hour, and the church bells in many portions 
of the city rang a merry peal. 

The streets in the neighborhood of the State House 
were crowded until after two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the festivities continued until daylight. 

The proclamation of the Mayor requesting citizens 
to illuminate their houses was very generally com- 
plied with, and people in every degree of circum- 
stances and in all portions of the city lighted up their 
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| front rooms and threw the shutters open, giving a 


pleasant view of the comfort and cheer within as 
contrasted with the fog and clouds and mud outside, 
Churches, hotels, wholesale and retail stores, vied 
with each other in their attractions. 
Many private citizens made handsome displays of 


decorated with Christmas greens, the Christmas tree 
being a prominent feature almost everywhere. 

The rooms of the Press Club, in the second story 
of the building No. 505 Chestnut Street, were hand. 


| somely decorated and illuminated. The front of the 





building was festooned with tri-colored bunting, 
while in the windows was the inscription, in gold 
letters, “1776—Press Club—1876."" The windows were 
illuminated with czndles in every pane. 

The office of the Lapy’s Book, on the same square 
with Independence Hall, surrounded as it was with 
calcium lights, presented a fine appearance. 

On North Seventh Street the residences of many of 
our prominent citizens presented a most attractive 
appearance. 

The decorations at the residence of Mr. Geo. & 
Jones on North Seventh Street were an attractive 
feature. 

On North Droad Street about one-half of the build. 
ings were illuminated, the greater number having 
the gas turned on in the front rooms, with all the 
windows thrown open. In some cases there were 
fine displays of bunting. The street was not visited: 
by any very large number of people, however, the 
attractions elsewhere drawing the crowds away. 


We have not room for the notices that have been 
showered on us by the press relative to the January 
number. In the March number we will give a col- 
lection of notices that will astonish the publishers of 
other periodicals. 

AMONG the most successful journalists of the day, 
our old friend, Colonel Fitzgerald, stands in the 
front rank. His new enterprise, the Daily Item, is 
fast gaining in popular favor. As an advertising 
medium it has manifest advantages. The energy, 
capacity, and enterprise shown by the Colonel ani 
his sons, who are connected with him in the busi- 
ness, insures its success. They have an able corps 
of assistants in the reportorial, editorial, and me. 
chanical departments. 


GERMANY is doing her utmost at the present time 
to promote the art education of her people, and 
spares no expense in the acquisition of works of art. 
An annual sum of 40,000 thalers has been granted by 
the German Government for the carrying out of the 
proposed project of having plaster casts taken of all 
the most important monuments of architecture and 
sculpture in Italy. The Italian Government have 
given permission for this work under certain condi- 
tions, one being that a copy of every one of the works 
reproduced should be given towards the formation 
of a museum of casts in Italy. 


CLUBBING.—L+¢t no one suppose for a moment, that, 
because the February number is issued, it is too late 
to make up clubs for the new year. Clubs are 
always in time, but we like to have them as soon as 
possible, to avoid delay in sending parties theif 
books. There can be no cheaper clubbing than that 


| offered by the Lapy’s Book, for the reason that we 


give one-third more reading matter and engravings, 
and more costly embellishments, than a low-priced 
magazine can afford to give. 


HEARING RESTORED. Great invention. 
G. J. Wood, Madison, Ind, 


Book free. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.— | 


Three centuries ayo domestic servants appear to 
have been very much what they are nowadays, if we 
may judge, at least, from the rules laid down for 
their conduct in a family of some eminence. The 
following “orders for household servantes” were 
“first devised by John Harrington in the yeare 1566, 
and renewed by John Harrington, sonne of the saide 
John, in the yeare 1592; the saide John, the sonne, 
being then High Shrieve of the county of Somerset.” 
Imprimis, any servant absent from morning or even- 
ing prayer without lawful excuse, to be alleged within 
twenty-four hours, should forfeit twopence. Swear- 
ing was strictly forbidden, on pain of being fined one 
penny for each oath. Whoso left a door open that 
he found shut was to pay one penny. No man ser- 
yant was to lie in bed after 6 A.M., or be out of bed 
after 10 P.M., between Lady-day and Michaelmas; 
and during the other six months 7 A.M. was the 
hour fixed for rising and 9 P.M. for going to bed—on 
Charles Lamb’s principle of going away early to 
make up for coming late. The penalty for disobe- 
dience on any of these points was twopence. One 
penny was forfeited if any man’s bed was unmade, 
or any fireplace or candle-box left uncleaned after 
8 A.M. 
man who should teach children “unhonest speech” 
or improper language. If any man waited at table 
‘without a trencher in his hand he was fined one 
penny, and alsoif he absented himself from any meal 
without permission. The rule was strictly enforced 
that who breaks pays; and if the actual culprit could 
not be discovered, the butler was condemned to 
make good the loss, or forfeit twelvepence. The 
table was to be covered for dinner half an hour be- 
fore 11 A.M., and for supper half an hour before 
6 P.M., the penalty for neglect being twopence. 
Three times that amount was the puuishment if din- 
ner were not puntually served at 11 A.M. and supper 
at6 P.M. Whoso absented himself for a whole, or 
even for part of a day, without leave, was fined four- 
pence. Should any one strike another, or revile him, 
or threaten him, or provoke him to violence, he must 
submit to the loss of twelvepence. Whoso entered 


Four times that sum was exacted from any | 


count to teachers and schools. 
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NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. Frozen 
Rill Polka Schottische, easy and showy, 30 cents. 
Winter Waltz, by Spenser, elegant picture title, 4v. 
Jefferson Grand March, by Beckel, 35. Homestead 
Waltz, by Mack, very easy, 20. Dimple Waltz, by 
Meson, easy and pretty, 30. Extrainante, Grand 
Valse de Concert, by Ascher, very difficult, 50. Lis- 
chen et Fritzchen, brilliant Waltz by Strauss, 6). 
Blackbird Polka, by Hackelton, 30. Graceful Schot- 
tische, by Beckel, 30. La Perichale, fantaisie, 3v. 
Fairy Sprite, brilliant fantaise, by Mapk, 60. 

Also these new songs and ballads: The Letter in 
the Candle, 30. Wait Till the Moonlight Falls on the 
Water, 30. Indian Maiden’s Song, by Haughton, 30. 
Charity Child, 35. I’m Dreaming of the Absent, ex- 
quisite song by Fiske, 30. Pull Down the Blind, very 
entertaining, 35. Killarney, by Balfe, 30. Come, Sit 
Thee Down, new editivn of this splendid old Scotch 
ballad, 30. 

Easy Single Page Pieces, 10 cents each, or the thir- 
teen for $!. Valentine March, Home, Sweet Home, 
Shells of Ocean, Irma Galop, Spray Polka, Then 
You'll Remember Me, Clinton March, Carrie Waltz, 
Temple March, Rhollo’s March, Museum Polka, 
Mattie Waltz, and Con Spirito March. 

Any musie sent on receipt of price. Usual dis- 
se sure to address 
J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

MODERN education and training in France, as far 
as girls are concerned, is even more defective than 
in the case of lads. The mother pinches herself so 
that her daughter may be taught to acompany her 
singing on the piano. Scrubbing, sweeping, cook- 
ing, and all the various feminine accomplishments a 
man who has to earn his living by hard work seeks 
to find in his wife, are not taught, and even in mid- 
die classes of society the only recommendation of a 
marriageable young lady often consists in the asser- 
tion of the fond mother that her darling can make 
her own dresses or bonnets. Among the working 


| classes the girls, as soon as they are old enough, are 


the kitchen without reasonable cause paid one penny | 
for the trespass, the cook being amerced in a like | 


amount for connivance. 
“none toy with the maids on paine of fourpence;” 
and *“‘ that no man weare foule shirt on Sunday, nor 
broken hose or shoes, or dublett without buttons, on 
paine of one penny:” and further, “that when any 
stranger goeth hence, the chamber be drest up againe 
within four howrs after, on paine of one penny.” 
The hall was to be made clean by 8 A.M. in winter 
and 7 A.M. in summer, on the like forfeit; while the 
porter suffered to the same amount if he failed to 
close the court gate during dinner and supper. A 
fine of threepence avenged any omission to clean the 
stairs, and all rooms that needed that process, every 
Friday after dinner. “All which sommes shal be 
duly paid each quarter-day out of their wages, and 
bestowed on the poore, or other godly use.” 

THE winding up of the going part of the great 
clock at Westminster, London, takes ten minutes, 
the weight of the pendulum being six hundred and 


It was further enacted that | 


eighty pounds; but the winding up of the striking | 


parts—the quarter part and hour part—takes five 
hours each, and this has to be done twice a week. 
The contract cost of winding up the clock is $500a 
year. The error of the clock amounts to only about 
one second for eighty-three days in the year, and 
there is probably no other clock in the werld of 
which the same can be said 
VOL. XClI.—13 


apprenticed to some milliner or dressmaker, or put 
out to one of those trades where women and men 
are employed in the same workshop. In the former 
case the young girl imbibes a certain love for dress, 
and in the latter they are exposed to the dangers of 
the streets on their way to and from work; besides 
the risk they run from the promiscuous intercourse 
continually going on in their place of employment. 
In most of the large millinery and drapers’ estab 
lishments the shopwomen are dressed during work 
hours at the expense of their employers; their tine 
figures are praised by the lady customers, who give 
their ordersfrom the dresses they see on these living 
“dummies.” But the dresses have to be taken off in 
the evening, and the girl who has been walking 
about in silk worth 15s. a yard all day long, has to 
go home at night in a plain alpaca or stuff dress. 
“Fine feathers make fine birds,’ and these shop 
girls, with rare exceptions, sigh for the ownership of 
the dresses they wear by day. 

A CHINAMAN At Truckee, Cal., being lately detected 
in an attempt to steal a piece of rubber hose, was 
kicked around the entire block by the irate owner, 
and after he had thoroughly exhausted himself and 


| worn out the seat of the Celestial’s pantaloons, John 


calmly propounded the following question: “ You no 
likee lendum ?” 


MuFFs were in use before the year 1700, made oi 


| leopard’s skin, 
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Swiss CostuMgEs.—In times gone by, Switzerland 
was the country of dona side costumes, and nearly 


every valley prided itself on some distinguishing | 


feature of dress or ornament. The ever-changing 
fashions of the outer world had but little influence 
on the population of these mountain recesses, so 
long as they were comparatively inaccessible to the 
modern tourist. Now that railways penetrate to 
the most secluded spots, and Switzerland is literally 
overrun by holiday seekers, one would be inclined 


to think that originality in costume would be swept | 


away. But no; only the motive for preserving the 
national garb has changed. What would a Swiss 
landscape be for many travellers, without the pic- 
turesque attire of the inhabitants? They will have 
their accessories of a national costume, and why 
should not the Swiss, with his keen eye to the main 
chance, humor this whim, as long as he gets paid 
for it? 

So he puts life-size chamois made of wood on nis 
snow peaks, places sham herdsmen p.aying the Alp- 
horn on mountain paths, and keeps his wardrobe of 
national costumes in good repair for the tourist sea- 
son. But even for this arrangement we ought to be 
crateful. With a little stretch of :magination, the 
traveller may at least fancy himself amongst the old 
inhabitants of Switzerland, and even this illusion is 
pleasant holiday excitement in an age of prosaic 
levelling of distinctions of any kind. Besides, the 
costumes of the peasantry are really picturesque, 
and in keeping with the principal occupations, the 
surrounding, and the worldly means of the wearer. 


In Glarus, for instance, where the women have to 


— 


earn a living by hard work, their garb is simple and | 


business-like toa degree. A bonnet very much like 
a nightcap covers the head; the plain bodice cpens 
V-shape in front, bordered by a ruche; and the 
snow-white linen apron contrasts pleasantly with 
the petticoat of dark color. 
the costume of the ** Ementhalerin.” Her coquettish 
straw hat is covered with flowers, and looks rather 
waggish on the massive head. Waist and shoulders 
are ineased in a sort of falling collar and bodice of 


black velvet, embroidered with silver braid, and | 


joined by silver rosettes and chains. Bright green 


Much more effective is | 


and lilac are the favorite colors for the profusely- | 


plaited skirt. 

The Basel girls wear the costume of their Alle- 
manic sisters in the Black Forest. Cap, laced bod. 
ice, jacket, and skirt are the same; and the only 
distinguishing feature is the silver chain around the 
waist, which quite recently has become fashionable 
in England. 
cuirass body, laden with metal rosettes and chains, 
many years before it was introduced from France 
into this country. 

But the most striking garb is to be found in Nied- 
walden, on the Lake of Lucerne. 
broidered silk bodice, with silver rosettes and chains 
in front and back, supplemented by a massive silver 
collar around the throat, is quite a sight in itself. 
A gigantic arrow of the same metal, and sometimes 


In Schaffhausen the girls wore the | 


is a coquettish cap, @ la Frangaise, a tight-fitting 
jacket, half blouse, half bodice, and a lace-embroid. 
ered neckerchief, a short apron, and a petticoat not 
over long, to display her rosetted shoes and neatly 
turned ankles. But, smart as she looks, she is a 
good and a sharp girl, who holds her own aguinst all 
comers, and knows the value of jewelry to a tenth 
of a carat, without acid and touchstone. The only 
weakness she professes is for vanilla chocolate, 
Quite a contrast to the lively Genevoise is the girl 
of Neuenberg. Hers is a life of toil, and her appear. 
ance that of a seamstress. What finery she pos. 
sesses, she made herself with a needle or crochet. 
hook, and only dark-colored dress materials will 
meet her requirements. Why the women of the 
adjoining Pays de Vaud should be so much more 
lively and bright is not difficult toexplain. A genial 
sun ard fertile soil make life easy everywhere, and 
develop the brighter qualities of body and mind, 
The ** Waadtlanderin” is full of spirit, fond of plea 
sure, and just sufficiently capricious to make her 
piquante. She loves the originality of her costume, 
which suits a buxom figure, and consists of the pre. 
tence of a bodice, with ample room for the bust un. 
der a many-colored chemise, a striped petticoat 
and silk apron, white stockings and square-toed 
shoes, and a straw hat of indescribable shape. The 
girls of Waadt, although of different nationality, 
share many characteristics with their sisters in Tes.» 
sin. The color of eyes and hair, the well-developed 
frame, are about the same, only the complexion of 
the Italian girl is brunette, whilst the “* Waadtland. 
erin” prides herself on the whiteness of her skin. 

In her dress, the former reverses the colors, and 
wears an ample apron of many hues over a dark 
petticoat; her bodice reaches higher up the bust, 
and is well contrasted by a plain silk chemise with 
long sleeves. As headdress she sports a sort of tin- 
sel crown, and a good-sized silver arrow to hold it. 
Her chaussure—sandals with wooden soles and high 
heels—is, if not becoming, at all events original, and 
deserves the attention of fashionable sensation 
hunters. 

How different next-door neighbors can be is 
strikingly illustrated in the costumes of a Valais 
girl. Her sombre garb reflects the gloomy grandeur 
of the mountains which gird her home (the upper 
valley of the Rkone). Nothing relieves the solemn 
appearance of her dark dress and substantial lace 
mantilla but collars and cuffs of spotless whiteness, 


| and the peculiar cap, for the shape of which we can- 


The richly-em- | 


gilt, fixes the luxurious tresses on the back of the | 


head, and a velvet band encircles the sleeves of the 
chemise above the elbow. It is said that many of 
these ornaments have been preserved since medizval 
times; we are afraid, however, they will not survive 
the present rage for antique jewelry of this kind, 
but fall a reluctant prey to the long purses of col- 
lectors gathering for the fashionable world. 
Essentially different in style are the the costumes 
in the French and Italian cantons of Switzerland. 
The Geneva girl prefers fine linen, ruches, lace, and 
flowers, to more substantial ornaments. Her pride 


not find any simite. 

HOLLOWAY’S MusIcaAL MONTHLY for February 
is ready, and contains a liberal supply of new and 
fashionable music. We mean to make the Monthly 
for the Centennial year the best ever published. 
Songs and piano pieces of every grade will be given 
throughout the year, and all tastes and capacities 
will be consulted, while the quantity that will be 
given could not be purchased in the regular way for 
four times the subscription price. We send the Feb- 
ruary number to any address in the United States 
on receipt of 40 cents, January and February num- 
hers 75 cents. One year’s subscription $4, which in- 
cludes postage, as we send every number through the 
post-office this year postage prepaid. The Monthly 
and Gopgy's Lapr’s Boox for the entire year, %, 
and postage prepaid on both periodicals. We trust 
that our friends will send in their subseriptions early, 
as we shall not print more copies than are actually 
subscribed for. The Monthly is not for sale at any 
music or book store. The only way to get it is to 
inclose your money to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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GODEY’S ARM-CHATIR. 


AN INDIAN DeirtTy.— A writer in Fraser's Magazine 
thus describes an Indian deity :— 


“In the centre of the town there is a great and 
wealthy temple, the abode of the presiding deity, 
juspection of Whose unspeakable sacred image was 
allowed through a brass grating. It is wooden 
squat, black, ugly, and was loaded with wreaths and 
long garlands of flowers. As the image of the Vir- 
gin, at Boulogne, is said to have come there miracu- 
jously in a self-guided boat, so this deity is reported 
to have arrived amid lumber in the hold of some 
strange ship, and to have been revealed by signs and 
wonders. Inthe temple precincts there is a large 
tank, fifty or sixty yards square, and paved ail 
around with flights of steps: a small sacellum is 
islanded in the middle, and the water swarms with 
large fish, that rise up in droves to be fed; yroups of 
Brahman worshippers and dancing girls in their 
bright attire throng the steps, and with the temple 
buildings around, over which rise the feathery heads 
of — and cocoa-trees, the whole presents a truly 
Indian picture. 

“On particular occasions the god is taken in state 
for a row on the tank, and an airing around the 
square outside the temple. On one such occasion 
we were present. Near midnight, when the full 
moon rode high in a cloudless heaven, his image, 
not the very sacred one, which may not be han- 
died, but a smaller duplicate, was brought forth by 
pure Brahmans and placed under a splendid canopy 
on @ platform laid across two large canoes. The 
whole square of the tank was lit up with a triple 
line of lights—small oil cressets at close intervals— 
rockets and fireworks ascended incessantly ; and the 
. barge, also brilliantly lit up, and carrying a band of 
discordant music, and Brahmans fanning the image 

with silver fans, was punted around and around the 
tank amid Joud aeclamations. After this, the image 

was placed ona gorgeous silver-plated beaked pa- 
lanquin, and borne solemnly outside the temple to 
the great idol car that stood dressed up, and adorned 
with an infinity of tinsel, flags, streamers, and flower 
wreaths. On this it was lifted, and placed in a jew- 
ellad shrine, amidst a storm of applause and clap- 
ping of hands—these seem the only occasions when 
the Hindoos do clap hands—and then, with all the 
company of Brahmans, headed by the Swamies 





marching in front, followed by flambeaux and wild | 


music, the car was slowly hauled by hundreds of vo- 
taries around the square, which was illuminated by 
three lines of light, ascending at intervals into pyra- 
mids. A pause was made half way, when there was 
agrand display of rockets, fire-fountains, and wheels, 


and two lines of camphor apd oiled cotton laid along | 
the middle of the road were kindled, and flained up | 


brilliantly. Then the car moved on to the entrance 
ot ww temple, and the god’s outing was accom- 
shed. 
< Most notable temples in the south possess marvel- 
lous amounts of jewelry, the long-accumulated gifts 
of generations of Rajahs and opulent worshippers 
and in their treasuries may often be seen realize: 
the Arabian Nights stories of enormous gems and 
pearls the size of pigeon’s eggs. The jewels belong- 
ing to the Udpi temple were, upon request, brought 
for inspection. Aimong them was an image of the 
god ten inches lon z of solid gold, enclosed by a broad 


iorseshoe arch of the same, wearing a tall mitre | 


banded with brilliants and small rubies, and with a 
splendid cut sapphire, as big as a florin, let into the 
breast. Remarkable also was a long string of pearls 
and emeralds, the former the size of large peas, the 
latter of nuts, but uncut, and several flawed. Some 
pendants were artistically executed, consisting of 
very diminutive figures of the deity, with limbs and 
faces cut from rubies joined by gold settings. Most 
wondrous, however, was the emerald shrine, pre- 
. sented of old by a Rajah of Moysore; four clustered 
pillars, each of four fluted emeralds four inches long 
and as thick as a pencil, support a here td of long 
thick emeralds laid lengthwise, diminishing to the 
centre, and rest on a thick emerald pedestal. In 
this shrine a tiny gold image of the god is placed on 
grand oceasions; it is difficult to believe the stones 
are real; if so, the value of the shrine must be stu- 
peudous, and exceed computation.” 

QUEBEC has several old newspapers. The Gazette 
was founded in June, 1764, and is still as aliveas any- 
thingin the city. Thomas Cary founded the Mercury 
in 1805, his son Thomas succeeded him in 1823, and 
in 1855 the paper passed into the hands ef the latter's 
son, G. T. Cary, who still conducts it, 
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THE BOOMERANG.—A traveller tells us something 
of the singular weapon used by the natives of Aus- 
tralia—the boomerang. He saw them used by the 
natives. They ranged from two feet to thirty-eight 
inches in length, and were of various shapes, all 
curved a little, and looking, as he describes them, 
something like a wooden new moon. They were 
made of a dark, heavy wood, and weigh from one to 
three pounds. In thickness they vary from half an 
inch to an inch, and taper to a point at each end. 


“One of the natives picked up the piece of wood, 
poised it an instant, aud threw it—giving it a rotary 
motion. For the first hundred feet or more it went 
straight ahead. Then it tacked to the left and rose 
slightly, still rotating rapidly. It kept this latter 
course for a hundred feet more, perhaps, but soon 
veered to the left again, describing a broader curve, 
and in a moment later fell to the earth six or eight 
feet in front of the thrower, having described nearly 
a circle in the air. Another native then took the 
same boomerang and cast it, holding it with the 
grip. It took the same course, but made broader 
curves. and, as it came round, the black caught it 
handsomely in his right hand! Another native next 
threw it and lodged it on the ground twenty feet be- 
hind him, after it had described a circle of two hun- 
dred feet or upward. After him they all tried it, and 
but one of them failed to bring the weapon back to 
the spot where they stood. 

“Carnboo, a native, then selected from the heap of 
boomerangs another one, and cast it with a sort of 
jerk. it flew very swiftly for forty or fifty yards, 
whirling like a top. Then it darted into the air, 
mounting fully one hundred feet, and came over our 
heads, where it seemed to hang stationary for a mo- 
ment, then settled ve still whirling, till he caught 
it. Meanwhile I had with my knife shaved a iittle of 
the wood from the convex side of one of the boome- 
rangs. This I now offered to one of them to throw. 
He took it without noticing what I had done, poised 
it, stopped short, and with a contemptuous glance 
at my improvement, threw it down, and exclaimed: 
‘Bale budgery!’ (No good.) The others then looked 
at it cautiously. but it was a ‘bale budgery’ also to 
them. No one could be induced to throw it. A 
friend asked them why they did not use it; but they 
could not give a definite answer. It was plain that 
they did not like the way it poised when held in the 
hand; yet I could not distinguish any difference 
whatever between this and the other weapons. 

“A gentleman then walked to a distance of two 
hundred feet or more from the blacks, and bid Carn- 
boo throwto him. The native looked at him a mo- 
ment rather curiously; then, comprehending what 
was wanted, he selected one of the heaviest of the 
missiles, and, turning half round, threw it with great 
force in a direction almost opposite from that where 
the gentleman stood. The weapon sped smartly for 
sixty or seventy feet, then tacked in an instant, and 
flew directly at the gentleman; and, had he not must 
expeditiously ducked, he would have received a hard 
thump, if nothing worse. It struck the ground 
pete or thirty paces beyond. This feat brought 
out a broad grin and something like a chuckle from 
the whole of them. The native even intimated that 
he would like to try another cast; but the gen- 
tleman expressed himself fully satisfied. Another 
of our party, however, offered to ‘take a shot,’ but 
not at too short arange. We were standing in front 
of one of the store-houses. The native placed our 
friend in front of the door, and stood with his back 
to him, with our friend’s hand on hisshoulder. None 
of us knew what sort of manceuvre he had in mind. 
Standing in this position, the black threw the boome- 
rang straight ahead. Immediately it curved in the 
air. Then it disappeared around the corner of the 
building, and, before he ha* time to guess what was 
meant, came round the other end (having passed 
completely around the store-house), and gave our 
friend a sounding rap on the back which made his 
eyes snap.” 

A curtous race of sheep have been discovered on 
an islandin Englishman’s Bay, on the coast of Maine. 
They are nearly as wild as deer. Their principal 
winter food is seaweed, chiefly dulce; they also eat 
the branches of nearly all the trees which grow out 
the island. 


RicHeEs, though they may reward virtues, cannot 
cause thei. 
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MODEL RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Jormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











WE present this month a building of | see economy | feet; B bath-room, 7 feet 3 inches by 10 feet 3 inches; 


when compared with the effect it produces upon the 
beholder—one of largeness and of expensive appear- 
ance costing very little. This residence can be built 
in excellent style, with bath, hot and cold water, gas- 
pipes throughout, fine stylish slate mantels, with a 
cellar under the whole, and heaters ample to heat 
comfortably the house in the coldest weather, with 
the best system of ventilation possible. It is built 


of bricks, rubbed down and painted, slate window | 


heads, sills and base course, for the sum of $8900, Li 





b= 


FIRST STORY. 


is 56 feet in front, and will require a lot of about 70 
feet front; and is peculiarly a village or suburban 
design where the rear of the building is closed from 
view. We will make full drawings for this design 
complete for $200, and give it full superintendence 
for the same amount additional. In event of super- 
inten:ling its construction, we-will find good, reliable 
builders that will take the work for $8000. 

First Floor.— F parics, 16 by 22 feet 9 inches; S sit- 
ting-room, 16 by 16 feet 9 inches; D dining-room, 15 
by 16 feet; K Kitchen, 11 feet 6 inches by 15 feet; O 
hat closet. 

Second Floor.—E store-room, 11 feet 6 inches by 5 





C chamber, 15 by 16 feet; C chamber, 16 by 16 feet 9 





SECOND STORY. 


inches: C chamber, 16 by 22 feet 9 inches; F sewing- 
room, 7 by 13 feet 6 inches. 


THE following is an extract from a lately-issued 
report of the government inspectors of factories in 
England :— 


“The women are in many cases absolute slaves to 
their husbands, and it is a common thing for ‘idle, 
lazy young lads to look out for skilled, industrious 
wives, in order to obtain an easy life.’ The toil is 
hard and unfeminine, and the so-called husband 
eares neither for wife nor children so long as he can 
get money wherewith to gratify his own degraded 
tastes. he feminine feeling on this subject was 
well expressed by one woman, who approached the 
subject with the words: ‘I say, master, I wish you 
would make my man do a Jittle more work, and me 
less.’ It was her fate to keep her husband and ‘find 
iim money to drink.’”’ 

FIFTEEN centuries before the birth of Christ there 
were books made on baked bricks by Kilah Shergat, 
in Ancient Chaldea. 
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LIGHTNING MARKS.—Professor Tomlinson, in writ- 
ing on the subject of the figures or marks left on the 


| 


podies of men or animals killed by strokes of light- | 


ning, states that very instructive tree-like figures 
may be produced on sheets of ground glass by puss- 
ing over them the contents of a Leyden-jar. These 
figures, like those on the human subject, are not 
derived from any tree whatever, but represent the 
path of the lightning itself. This subject has been 
studied by numerous authors; among others, by 
Poey, who, in 1861, published a small volume, in 
which twenty-four illustrative cases are cited. He 
accounts for their formation as a photo-electric ef- 
fect, in which the surface of the animal is the seusi- 
tive plate, the tree, etc., the object, and the lightning 
the force that impresses it. Among many remarka- 
ble cases that can be quoted was one that occurred 
at Zante, where the mast of a vessel was struck, and 
a sailor sleeping in a cot on the deck was killed. 
The number 44, in metal, was attached to the fixed 
rigging between the mast and the cot. On the left 
breast of the dead sailor was found the number 44 
well formed, and perfectly identieal with that on 
the rigging. Light was thrown upon these cases by 
Mr. Varley, who, noticing some specks on the 
metallic ball of the positive pole of a Holtz electric 


| 
| 


| excess of vomiting. 


| 
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THE following remedies were prescribed by Sir 
Theodore Mayern, the great doctor of the day, when 
the Princess Royal of England was going to cross to 
Belgium in 1642. Cinnamon, cvriander, anise, am- 
bergris, musk, and sugar were to be made into long 
tubes, which she was to maunch from time to time. 
She was to drink a warm pusset, should there be an 
4 plaster made of the balsam of 
Peru, of gum mastich, and of laudanum, was to be 
applied to the pit of the stomach. She was also to 
smell the comforting vapors which arose from the 
following compound: Well-toasted bread, orange 
and citron-peel, ruse-leaves, flowers of lavender, and 
cloves, to be hashed up together. On this Canary 
wine, elder-flower vinegar, and cinnamon water were 
to be poured; portions to be successively applied to 
the nostrils. When she arrived on the other side she 
was to have an aromatic plaster applied to the sto- 
mach, and, what was more to the purpose, she was 
to have her stomach strengthened with burnt claret 
having in it a sprig of rosemary, some cinnamon, 


| and sugar, or with a caudie of ale or small beer made 


machine, tried to wipe them off with a silk handker.- | 


chief, but in vain. He then examined the negative 
pole, and discovered a minute speck corresponding 
to the spots on the positive pole. It was evident 


that lines of force existed between the two poles, by | 


means of which, as it were, telegraphic communica- 


with Canary wine, eggs, sugar,and cinnamon! Such 
were the ways of comforting that distressed organ. 
SEED CATALOGUES FREE. Allabout growing Flow. 
ers and Vegetables. Best Seeds in the world: sure to 
grow; large packets; low prices. Books, Papers, and 


| Chromos as preriums. Address COLE & BROTHER, 


tion was made from one to the other; and in expla- | 


nation of the marks made on the human subject, it 
is stated that a lightning burn on the skin is pro- 
duced whenever the object struck is electrically 
positive to the metallic object, the discharge itself 
being a negative one 


DEAD LETTER OFFICE 


SaLE.—This year there 


were 8,534 unclaimed packages sold at the annua! 


sale of unclaimed mail matter. <A letter from Wash- 


ington, in giving a description of the sale, mentions 


the items:— 


“Besides endless chromos and photographs, and a 
library of books containing not less than 1560 num- 
bers, and nearly 300 of music, there was a great deal 
of sham and some real and valuable jewelry ; among 
others, a diamond ring. Other items of the curious 
catalogues were a black lace shawl, an emerald ring, 
endless gold pens, white kid gloves, suspenders, 
knives of various kinds, necklaces, spectacles, hand- 
kerchiefs, ‘144 clock hands,’ a cake of soap, a wolf- 
skin, a squirrel’s tail and the wings of a bat, two 
skirts, a pair of ‘calfskin uppers,’ a microscope (or 
rather a dozen, in different packages), revolvers, 


two boxes of tacks, a blanket, a piece of rubber | 


hose, a fire kindler, two large plugs of tobacco, a pie 
crust cutter, a scouring brick, a soap gauge, a box 
of chewing gum, a gas burner, a harmonicon, a pack 


of cards and fifty poker chips, one flute, one boy's | 


jacket, a box of pumpkin meal, a towel, shirt and 
pair of slippers (probably intended for a gentlemen 
about to take a bath), a briarwood pipe, a can of 


fresh pineapple, a pocket compass, a baby yoke, a ! 
collection of foreign stamps, three odd gloves, a gold | 
tasselled necktie, five imitation birds, a tape meas- | 


ure, a fish line, some small saws, eleven buttons 
(why eleven?) ten fishhooks, one pair of white kids 
(sixes), and about 8,500 other articles and bundles of 
articles, all of which have been misdirected or re- 
mained uncalled for. It was the most singular col- 
lection one can imagine, and shows what curious 
odds and ends nowadays pass through the mails.” 

. 

ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. New and Revised Hdi- 
tion. 150,000 articles. 3000 engravings and 18 splen- 
did maps. The best book of universal knowledge 
Il the language. Now in course of publication. 
Agents wanted. Specimen, with map, sent for 20 
cts. BakER, Davis, & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seedsinen, Pella, luwa. 
EPITAPHS :— 
From an Island in Massachusetts. 
Alas! why should I ery to-day 
For one who could no longer stay— 
My darling little Hannah! 
This child could write and read and spell, 
Could say her tables very well, 
And play her ma’s piano. 
God bless my little Hannah! 
Sae plays now Heaven's piano. 
Stranger, pause 
7 tale attend, 
And learn the cause 
Of Hannah's end. 
Across the world 
The wind did blow; 
She caught a cold 
Which laid her low. 
We shed a quart 
Of tears, ’tis true; 
But life is short, 
Aged §2. 
Little Willie, 
Fair asa lily; 
God for him sent, 
We let him went. 

There was three brothers from Chatham went, 
\vlo were never known to wranss:e ; 
Holmes Hole, 

b Cedar Pole, 
Krinkle, Krinkie, Krangle. 

Three men coming to Holines Hole for cedar poles, 
were struck by lightning. One gravesione in Cuat- 
ham, Cape Cod. 

On a Tombstone at Edgarton, IL. V- 
By the force of vegetation 

1 was brought to life and action ; 
When life and action this sha‘l cease. 
I shail return to the same source. 

LETTER- WRITERS IN VASSAR COLLEGE. — That 
school girls are willing letter writers is shown in te 
fact that on one day last week no less than 1300 let- 
ters were marked from Vassar College. 

It is well for these young ladies that the term 
Semale was erased from the title of Vassar College: 
they do not have to write the vulgar word nor incur 
the risk of being ranked with animats. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will nut be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 


a post-office stamp; and for a& articles that are to | 


Ibe sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. ; 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
ail MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. P. F. W.—Sent patterns December Ist. 

Mrs. H. W. T.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Mrs. C. R. MeC.—Sent ear-rines 6th. 

Miss R. E. O.—Sent bracelet 7th. 

Miss M. C.—Seut gent’s dressing gown I1th. 

8. M. B.—Sent articles 15th. 

Miss H. S. H.—Sent pattern of smoking-cap 16th. 

Mrs. L. H.—Sent embroidery 16th. 

Mrs. 8S. E.—Sent box by express 16th. 

Miss B. A. M.—Sent patterns 18ti 

Miss L, A.—Sent invitation cards 19th. 

Miss N.—Sent comb 28th. 

Miss H. W.—Cards sent to friends before leaving 
on a journey, are issued with —, P. P. C. in lower 
left corner, which means “ To take leave.” 

Mrs. G.—For tin weddings, celebrating the Tenth 
Anniversary, the announcement is sometimes on tin- 
foil; but the prettier style is the Invitation on Wed- 
ding-note sheet, in black, and inclosing a tin card. 

“ Life’s Journey,” “The Departing Year,” ** The 
New Year,” are ail respectfully declined. 

Delia.—In the earlier volumes of the Lapy’s Boox 
can be found some of the best productions of Edgar 


very large sale. The proprietor has various sizes 
and styles. Look at his advertisement on cover. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of green silk, made with two 
skirts, the lower one trimmed with puffs in the back 
up to the bodice. Apron front, trimmed with a bor. 
der of velvet crossed, and fringe; velvet sash in the 
back. Basque bodice, trimmed with velvet; elbow 
sleeves, with fall of lace inside. 

Fig. 2..-Evening dress of pink silk. The back of 
skirt is formed of puffs, divided by white tulle; the 
front and sides are trimmed with tulle, and garlands 
of leaves and buds. Low corsage, short sleeves, 
bertha of tulle. Hair arranged in puffs. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of blue silk, matelasse, and 
velvet; the underskirt is of silk, trimmed with 
lengthwise puffs of silk, and narrow velvet flounces 
running crosswise. Overskirt and sleeves of the 
matelasse, with velvet sleeveless basque. Blue vei. 
vet bonnet, trimmed with feather and silk. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of purple silk and Cashmere, 
The underskirt is of silk; the overskirt and bodice 
are of Cashmere. The trimming is narrow ruffle on 
overskirt, and braid on the bodice. Pocket at the 
side. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of elephant-colored plaid 
camel’s hair, made with two skirts and sleeveless 
basque. The trimming is knife plaitings of silk, and 
the sleeves are also of silk. Bonnet of the same 
color, with wreath of flowers outside and inside, 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET, 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of dark green Cashmere, 
made with an underskirt and deep pointed apron 
overskirt. The trimming consists of narrow rufiles; 
sash in the back of gros grain. Cuirass basque 


A. Poe, | Felt hat, trimmed with velvet and a wing. 
Miss J. C.—The Standard Lotta Bustle” has a | 


Fig. 2.—Walking dress of plum-colored silk; the 


; underskirt trimmed with knife plaitings and puffs; 


Mrs. T. H. T.—In dying faded articles of dress, the | 


quality of the water should be attended to. 
to be the softest and purest, and it will be proper to 
boil before mixing the dye-stuffs, suffering it to cool 
under atmospheric exposure. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvInG had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 








sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 


It ought | 





Mantle of cloth, trimmed 
Velvet bonnet, 


deep apron overskirt. 
with fringe and ribbon bows. 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of dark brown silk; the 
front part of skirt formed of kilt plaiting, the baek 
trimmed with puffs to the waist of Cashmere. Ma 
telasse mantle, trimmed with feather fringe. Velvet 
bonnet, with feather trimming it. 

Fig. 4.—Lady’s dress of black Cashmere, trimmed 
with bias fold of silk around the bottom. Polonaise 
of Cashmere, trimmed with machine stitching. Felt 
bonnet, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for little girl of four years, made of 


| brown camel’s hair; the back is in kilt plaits; sash 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- | 


of brown velvet. 
feather. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of black silk; the skirt 
trimmed with ruffles, bound with velvet; the over- 
skirt cut in deep scallops, bound with velvet. Vel- 
vet polonaise, trimmed with fringe. Velvet bonnet, 


Felt hat, trimmed with velvet and 


| trimmed with feathers. 


When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail | 


here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 


Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- | 


nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of ee pereem, on which much depends in choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and — the person sending the order 
is or is not a sifdscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, et one by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

Vo order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
ve accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 


Fig. 7.—House dress of navy blue silk, the front 
breadth formed of a piece plaited on at the sides, 
with a plaited ruffle across the bottom. The back is 
cut in points, with a narrow knife plaiting trimming 
them, and a kilt plaiting below them, double box 
plait down the back of skirt; the upper plait cut in 
points on one side, trimmed with knife plaiting. 
Basque bodice, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 8—Bonnet of brqyn velvet, trimmed wih 
feathers, flowers, and ri8bon; the inside brim is 
faced with pale blue silk. 

Fig. 9.—Navy blue velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers, ribbon, and feathers. 

SECOND SIDE. 
Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of four years, made of navy 
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FASHIONS. 





blue Cashmere, trimmed with pockets, and sash of 
gros grain. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of brown 
eamel’s-hair, waterproof cloak of dark blue cloth. 
Brown felt hat, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of twelve years. The under- 
skirt of dark brown camel’s-hair; the polonaise of a 
lighter shade, with pockets, trimmed with velvet, 
and velvet collar. Hat of brown velvet, trimmed 
with silk of the two shades and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of myr- 
tle green cloth striped with rows of velvet, and vel- 
vet sash. Felt hat of the same shade, trimmed with 
velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Boy’s kilt dress, made of black velvet with 
gros grain sash. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of six years, made of dark 
green cloth. Velvet or seal-skin cap. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Sleeveless basque of black velvet, 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon bows, buttons and 
pockets. 

Figs. 9and 10,—Moblot waterproof cloak of dark 
green cloth ornamented with military braid and 
stitching. 

Fig. 11.—Gentlemen’s muslin drawers. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Linen collar and cuff, trimmed 
with a narrow border of colored embroidery. 

Fig. 14.—Infant’s hood and square. The material 
is fine-colored flannel, embroidered at the edge with 
white silk. We have given designs suitable for the 
embroidery in many back numbers of our magazine. 
The slide, strings, and bow to finish the hood are of 
white ribbon. 

Fig. 15.—Apron of black gros grain silk, scalloped 
round the edge, and finished off with a narrow bor- 
der of passementerie, and designs in appliqué of 
black silk. 

Fig. 16.—Chatelaine bag. The bag is made of blue 
satin, lined with white muslin; it is edged with fine 
Valenciennes lace, below which there is a quilling of 
narrow blue satin ribbon. The rosette on the flap is 
made of ribbon and lace, and below it there is a spray 
of lilies of the valley. The fringe consists of lilies 
strung asa fringe on blue silk. The bag issuspended 
from the waistband with ribbon, and is intended to 
be worn with either a white or blue dress. 

Fig. 17.—Linen collar and cuff, trimmed with a 
border of colored percale. 

Fig. 18.—Ear-ring of Roman gold. 

Fig. 19.—Ear-ring of silver. 

Fig. 20.—Breakfast cap. The round crown is mus- 
lin, gathered and sewn into a band, below which falls 
a row of ivory lace, to which muslin is added for the 
curtain. Black ribbon velvet covers the band, and 
a fan-shaped bow ornaments the right side. 

Fig. 21.—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with rib- 
bon and feathers of a lighter shade, different colored 
flowers in the inside of the brim. 

Page 121. 

Fig. 22.—Bride’s costume. Dyess of cream-white 
silk. The front is covered by puffs of tulle, divided 
by bands of silk, which are fastened by small boun- 
quets of orange blossoms. The back hasa deep plait 
in the skirt, fastened by bands. High corsage, long 
sleeves, made to correspond with the front of the 
skirt. Tulle veil, wreath of orange blossoms. 

Page 124. 

Fig. 23.—Black silk sashy , This sas is intended to 
be worn with a skirt mounted with a Bulgare plait. 
It is composed of black faiile cut from the piece, and 
of black ribbon velvet. The velvet is formed into 
butterfly bows, which separate the two wide ends, 
and loops of faille. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Front and back view of dress for 


| With silk, cord, and buttons. 
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girl of twelve years. It is made with two skirts, the 
lower one trimmed with-a plaited ruffle, the upper 
one with a band of silk. Basque bodice, trimmed 
The material of the 


| dress is Cashmere. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all that has been said to the 


| contrary, fashion is more fanciful and costly than 


ever. It goea back to the times of Francis L., Charles 
IX., Henry VIII, and Henry IV., and renovates 
historical costumes. The result is that we see a 
number of toilets of different periods, which are so 
many studies of style and coloring. It is impossible 
nowadays for one couturiére, however clever and 
renowned in the world of fashion, to introduce two 
or three models only, and to patronize one costume 
or other, exclusively of all others. Each period 
gave its peculiar stamp in former times to its own 
fashion. It is thus that the costumes of the Middle 
Ages, of the Renaissance, of the Medicis, of Diana 
of Poitiers, of the Fronde, of the Belle Gabrielle, of 
the Court of Louis XIV., and of Marie Antoinette, 
remain charming and unique types, which still serve 
as models. The costume has for some years past 
superseded the dress pure and simple. Now, as we 
have before stated, there is a tendency to come back 
to the latter. But our eyes are so accustomed to 
retroussis and elaborate trimmings that we seem 
incapable of appreciating the charm of a plain dress 
unadorned, and modern robes are so encompassed 
about with draperies and furbelows, and so diversi- 
fied with various colors and materials, that they are 
as far removed from simplicity as the most compli- 
eated of costumes. Let us give a few examples from 
the models lately introduced by our best Parisian 
maisons de modes. 

An evening or dinner dress is of faille and gauze 
of two shades of blue. The skirt, of blue faille, is 
covered with plaited flounces of the same, divided 
by smaller flounces of pale blue gauze. The front 
width of the tunic, of pale blue gauze, is divided 
from the side ones, but fastened to them again by 
bows of blue faille, three in number on either side. 
The back part of the tunic is draped up under a 
large bow of the same. The outline is edged all 
around with a narrow plaiting of silver. Cuirass 
bodice of faille, covered with gauze, high at tie 
back, open in front in the shape of a long V, showing 
an under plastron of pale blue, laced across with 
narrow silver braid. A wider strip of silver braid 
goes around the outline of the open bodice, and of 
its plain round basque. The upper part of the bod. 


| ice remains open in the shape of a square, and is 


finished with a lace trimming and bow of blue faille. 
Short sleeves of blue gauze, with crerés of blue 


| faille, and double lace trimming. A costume for 
| home receptions, or for visits, is of golden maroon 


faille. The half train is ornamented with a deep 
flounce, put on with a quilted heading, and finished 
with two narrow plissés at the edge. The skirt 
forms two puffs at the back. drooping one above the 
other. The tunic, divided in front, and fastened 
together with three bows of faille, is draped at the 


| side under the plaits formed by these puffs. It is 


trimmed all around with an embroidery pattern in 
fluss silk of darker shade; passementerie might be 
used instead. This embroidery pattern is repeated 
slantwise upon the sleeves, upon the basque, and 
around the collar and revers whieh ornament the 
high bodice, cujrass shape. A more simple but very 


| tasteful toilet is of black faille and Cashmere; the 
| skirt, slightiy train shaped, is put on in gathers, 
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and trimmed with two box-plaited flounces. These 
tiounces are headed by a deep piece gathered ail the 
way up, and divided by small rouleaux, hiding the 
stitches of the gathers. The Cashmere tunic, very 
long in front, artistically draped In shawl points be- 
hiud, is trimmed around with wide beaded braid 


aud a handsome tassel fringe of floss silk. The | 


folds of the looped up draperies are fastened with 
black gros grain ribbon. The cuirass bodice is 


tcimmed with braid put on in bretelies, tapering at | 


tue waist, which gives more grace tu the tout ensem- 
bie. The sleeves are of faille; a strip of Cashmere, 


frill which falls over the hand. 
Ladies who desire to have a black velvet dress 
made up in a rational manner, without cutting up 


—_ 
very graceful style. The throatilet is of velvet, from 
this depends a fringe of either small flowers or buds, 
suspended by their stalks, and longer in front thay 
at the back ; a tiny tuft of shese small floral produe. 
tions is fastened on the left side. 

We spoke several months since of shell jewelry as 
manufactured by Win. H. Potter, Providence, R. | 
We cannot resist speaking of some ornaments for 
the hair which we have lately seen from this estab. 
lishment. They are in diflerent forms; two particy. 
larly taking our fancy, one a butterfly, seemingly 


, just poised upon the hair, aad of the most beautiful 
with beaded braid, forms the heading of a plaited | 


the material into shreds, and so as to be able to wear | 
it for two or three years without having it altered | 


altogether every seasun, and yet without appearing 
old fashioned, are sumetimes puzzled nowadays. 
And yet the problem is easily solved. Have the skirt 
made plain, with a long traid, without any trimming 
whatever; corsage also without trimming, with 
round basque, over which you can wear of au even- 
ing, if you like, one of those écru bioude fichus which 


are so fashionable this winter. Rufiies of écru blonde : 


showing from under the sleeves, and rich, old silver, 
pink coral, or garnet buttons, will suffice to make 
such a black velvet dress look very elegant. You 
ean have, if you think fit, a low bodice, trimmed 
with point lace, and if you have a lace shaw), ora 
few yards of deep lace, a skilful dressmaker cau ar- 
range over the velvet skirt, without crumpling or 
crushing the velvet, a drapery after the fashion of 
the day, easy to. put on or off at pleasure. We have 
observed, in fact, that in spite of all the chances and 
changes of fashion, and even in its most eccentric 


moods, a piasin trimuued velvet dress always looks | 


well, even when by the side of the most splendid 
toilets. It should not, however, be too different in 
the cut of thé skirt and bodice from the models 
adopted in the present season. The skirt must be 
well gored and quite plain in front, all the fulness 
being slanted Off to the back, and the bodice very 
long waisted and perfectly tight fitting. If these 
things vary in succeeding years, it is always easy to 
mateh black velvet so as to modify certain details. 
The essential point is not to waste the costly mate- 
rial by cutting it up any how, so as to obtain fashi- 
ionable trimmings. 

We spoke just now of cream, or rather écru-colored 
blonde fichus, and they are, indeed, one of the great 
nouveautés of the season. Tulle to match can also 
be procured, of which very pretty cravats are made, 
the ends trimmed with the blonde, and fichus lightly 
tied upon the bosom. Most soft and becoming to the 
complexion is this pale yellow lace. The elongated 
waist is decidedly the novel point in the make of 
dresses this winter, and the newest Paris models are 
so cut that, unless initiated into the secret of getting 
into them, it is all but impossible to guess how dresses 
are fastened, and where the necessary opening is. 

The backs of the newest robes are all in one piece— 
that is to say, there is neither join nor band at the 
waist, but the bodice is continued several inches be- 
low what was considered, a few months ago, as the 
line of the waist. The train is lined at the top with 
horse-hair or crinoline, so as to give the small undu. 
lation necessary to prevent the skirt being straight 
up and down. The front of the skirt letsdown from 
the sides, and thus the wearer is enabled to get into 
the dress. This arrangement will, we think, be the 
skirt of the future. 

For young ladies’ evening wear, there are charm- 
ing floral necklets and bracelets, made in a new and 


shell; another an arrow to stick in the side of the 
hair. These are a pretty, useful, and inexpensive 
trifle, and, like all goods manufactured by the above 
firm, are of the finest shell and workmanship. 

We have been asked what is appropriate in the 
way of dresses for misses. They as a general thing 
dress so much like their elder sisters, that they do 
not need separate directions. Their costumes of 
Cashmere, Spitzbergen cloth, or camel’s-hair an 
made in the prevailing mode, with ,basques and up 
per skirts or polonaises. Double aprons and basques 
with vest fronts are especially liked for young ladies 
What is most generally worn by girls of from twéto 
twelve years, both for plain and better dresses, isthe 
kilt suit. This has a kilt skirt, with a basque and 
oversacque, or else a kilt skirt and vest polonaise in 
the Louis XV. shape. The kilt skirt is made of about 
twenty deeply-laid piaits all turned one way, pressed 
flatly (not sewed), and simply hemmed. Plain and 
plaid goods are used for these suits. Other kilt skirts 
have a plain ‘place in front like the Highland kit 
worn by boys, and this has three rows of small bul 
let-shaped buttons down the centre, the middle row 
serving to fasten the skirt in the buttonholes. Abov 
this is a Louis XV. vest polonaise, and the garment 
is so fashioned that the kilt, vest, and polonaise ar 
all joined together, and but one piece is to be puton, 
thus facilitating the dressing of impatient childrea, 


| This suit is very handsome in dark brown, trimmed 


with bands of fur; it is alsa very dressy when made 
of pale blue silk poplin, and trimmed with the white 
English embroidery, now used as frills on al! kinds 
of material. The vest overdresses are exceedingly 
popular for girls, and make the suit look very much 
like the boys’ kilt suit. The deep, round collars, 
square pockets, and long, looped bows of ribbon am 


| characteristic features that must not be omitted 
| from such dresses. The favorite plaited blouse waist 





is also much worn with kilt skirts. 

Cardinal gros grain ribbon is the fashionable fancy 
for trimming the lace caps worn by little girls. These 
caps are close cottage shape, and are worn over’ 
quilted silk lining the color of the trimming. The 
newest French caps are made of muslin tucked in 
rows, with fine needlework between the tucks. Vel 
vet bonnets for little girls from eight years down- 
ward are of black, brown, or blue; they are closé 
about the ears, with soft, full crowns and Marié 
Stuart fronts, with full ruche of lace for face trim- 
ming, and acluster of rosebuds. Larger girls wear 
cream-colored feit hats in the Derby shape, or elsé 
toques, or the English walking hat. A band of 0 
trich feathers trims the crown. The brim is faced 
with dark velvet to match the costume. A wing, 
aigrette, tip, or bow is on the left side far back om 
the crown. 

Broad, square-cornere@ Puritan collars of linen 
embroidered, or of lace, are worn by small ebildren, 
both girls and boys. With their long hair flow 
ing behind, and cut straight off across the front 
hang on the forehead like a fringe, these wide el 
lars give them a most picturesque appearance. 

FasHi0N. 
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VIOLET TOULET WATER. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEO. H. TAYLOR, 
M. D., 318 pages, contains New Methods, with- 

out Drugs, for Home Treatment and Radical Cure. 
Mailed for $1.50. Circular on receipt of stamp. Press penny ye coving, etc. 
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PUFF! PUFF!! PUFF!! IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


THE WONDERFUL PUZZLE-BOX, “PURF !” Adopted by all the Queens of Fashion. Retailers 
1000 Rings of Smoke out of this Magical Box. | York k, Philadelphia, or Bosto we he ~ aS tm 
Endless amusement for the children. Sent, with full | a, 0 i anutactured oO} 
directions, to any ad iress_upon receipt, of 25 cts. | by VINS, 2903 N. Fifth St. Phil: 
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“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. \MoRLb’s Pain, PARIS, np By Cpae 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. rials and most thorough or wel permit. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. Every Piano W for Five Years. 
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Standard Lotta Bustle. |" "steinway @ SONS, 


Nos, 107, 109, and.111 Bast 14th St, Hew York, 


EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 
how her ribbons, ties, scarfs, dresses, ete.,) which 
have faded, or are of an unfashionable cojor, can be 
colored so as to be as good as.new, and just in style. 
This is the way: Use LEAMON’S ANILINE DYES. 
With each package of them is full directions for col- 
oring any article any color. The processes are very 
easy and very quiek, and you conan fail. Give them 
one trial and be convinced. Ask your druggist for 
the book of instructions, which ,ives much valuable 
information, besides receipts for dyeing. 
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ART GALLERY | 


CONTAINING 


Fourteen Historical Steel-Plate Illustrations. 


The Battle of Concord. 
Heroic Women of the Revelution. 
Washington’s First Interview with Mrs. Custis. 
The Battle-Ground of Trenton. 
Fort Duquesne in 1824. - 
General Marion Inviting a British-Officer to Dinner. 
The Soldier of Brandywine. 
The Recruit. 
They d.of Germantown. 
of Washington. 


in the Wilderness. 
i West Point. 
all; Boston. — 


Quaker’ Heréism. 722 , ii 
State House—1776. ~ a 
ati + aagindaad 6. 


os of the Centennial Buildings—aArt Gallery, 
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tural” ‘Building, Horticultural Building, Callowhgit: Street | i 
Bridge, and, Girard Avenue Bridge.” 
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AT TE onLD STAND, 
No, 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, 
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A Fine Assortment of Holiday Goods on Hand, 
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